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IGH PRECISION BEARING BALLS 


If your work demands accuracy 
in millionths, both as to sphericity 
and size variation, our modern 





dretghl equipment and experience are at 


to des- ° 
your disposal. 


per lb; 

a or years we have made precision 

— balls for companies here and 
abroad who demand the finest 


that human ingenuity can produce. 


For special applications where 
extreme conditions are 

ntered, we make perfect spheres 
ithin 00001". In this modern ball 
we “quiet test”, in a sound-proof 
, precision balls before shipment. 


In Chrome Steel we make the 
indard Industry Grades |, Il, Ill, & 
lV. Also balls of Stainless Steel, 
Bronze, Aluminum, Beryllium, 
and special materials. 


All balls are 100% Inspected 
and truly gauged. 


will copreciate the opportunity 
to quote prices on all or 
part «* your ball requirements. 


'ephone or write today. 
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ContinTiiteiamaMeDarn: and classifying line 
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‘ 
e Aetna-Standard and Carnegie-Illinois engineers worked hand 


in hand to produce these 5 complete shearing and classifying lines 10 
operating at the Gary plant of Carnegie-Illinois. 
The lines include Hallden Shears, Aetna-Standard’s patented payo! 
reels, side trimmers, high speed side trimmers and the latest 
development in Kaufman classifying tables. This combination makes 
possible flying shear speeds of 1000 ft. per minute. | 
A pioneer in continuous-coating equipment, tin plate, terne plate 
and galvanizing lines, Aetna-Standard builds complete !ints 
using any reliable type flying shear you choose. 1 
This company has built many continuous terne, 
galvanizing and tin plate lines. Consult Aetna-Srandard’s 
flat-rolled specialists about your requirements. 














THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING COM 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
HEAD, WRIGHTSON & COMPANY, LTD., THORNABY-ON-TEES, ENGLAND 
AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Why does he 


Count his chickens 
...Defore they are 


“vaxed’’? 





“Now we've seen everything!” Every 
time we say that, we can count on it 
that someone will figure out a new 
way to use counters. There was the 
drink-dispenser, the Iron Chinaman, 
the map-making machine, the fish- 
ing reel, the ship’s sextant, the exer- 
cise table, the bowling-pin setter and 
countless others. 


Then came the egg-grader. So it 
was only a matter of time ‘til another 


Veeder-Root |Ecloluinitielris 
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inventive mind combined a counter 
with a vaccinating device, to keep 
count of his birds as he needled them! 

But why all the figuring on how to 
use counters? Because Veeder-Root 
Counters add a new usefulness to any 
product into which they are built as 
standard equipment... a new sales 
stimulant, a new profit- producer. 
Now, let’s get together and see what 
counter-use we can figure out for you! 















COUNTING DEVICES 


SMALL RESET COUNTER 


counts strokes, revolutions, pieces, op- 
erations, etc. Easily built into any type 
of product. Write for spec-sheet on this 
counter, and for Condensed Catalog. 


VEEDER ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONN, 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 
955 St. James Street, Montreal 3. In Great 
Britain: Veeder-Root Ltd., Kilspindie Rd., 
Dundee, Scotland. 

















ud the Scenes... 


No Eye Strain 


An eight-year old boy came to call 
on a little girlk We don’t know 
whether he had much to say to the 
girl, but here’s how his conversation 
went with her parent, Jim Zuber, 
business manager of this publication: 


“Magazines are getting easier ’n 
easier to read,” said the boy. 

“Oh yes?” 

“First came Life, Look and Pic 
where all you have to do is look at 
the pictures. Now there’s Quick.” 

“You can read that one rapidly, all 
right,” Zuber admitted. 

“There’s a new one coming out 
that will outdo anything yet.” 

“Is that so? What’s it called?” 

“Phhhhhht!” 


All this brings us to the subject of 
readability or ease of reading. That 
problem is getting a lot of attention 
from the editors upstairs. From sur- 
veys, they know most of you are 
pushed for time and can devote only 
a short while to all the reading mat- 
ter that comes across your desk. 
STEEL is edited and laid out typo- 
graphically with that factor in mind. 
The news, engineering and market 
summaries give you the high spots 
in the stories which appear in each 
section. Charts, maps and tables are 
designed artistically and typograph- 
ically to present the facts quickly 
and concisely. Stories are written 
with the same aim. If you’re looking 
for a quick and concise resume of 
what’s happening and what will hap- 
pen in metalworking, begin reading 
on page 45. 


Did You See It? 


Did you see it in STEEL last week? 
U. S. Steel Corp. and Bethlehem Steel 
Co. iron ore reserves in Venezuela 
exceed 1 billion tons (p. 21, issue of 
Jan. 30). .-.Mill pricing is giving 
headaches to barrel makers (p. 28) 
. . .Use of steel weldments can help 
cut costs (p. 50). . .Copper and zinc 
supplies are tightening (p. 92). 


Trapped! 


A friend of ours, an authority on 
office waiting rooms, reports on one 
he encountered in a New York city 
metalworking plant. He found him- 
self in a room whose only opening 
was the door through which he had 
entered. No windows, no reception- 
ist, just nicely paneled walls, a few 
Currier & Ives prints, rich looking 
carpet, easy chairs and magazines 


(including STEEL, of course). He was 
about to start looking for secret 
panels when a_ well modulated 
woman’s voice made him jump al- 
most a foot, 

“May I help you?” 

He looked around, saw no one, 
but managed to pull himself together. 
Standing in the center of the room, 
facing the wall to the right of the 
outside door, he mumbled his name, 
and that of the man he wanted to 
see. 

“One moment please.” 

Short silence, finally broken by the 
invisible voice. ‘Mr. Smith will see 
you now.” Our man heard a click- 
ing sound behind him, turned to see 
that there was a secret panel. He 
staggered through, expecting never 
to see the light of day again. 


Our Far-Flung Correspondents 


A couple of weeks back we men- 
tioned the subject of mail and the 
poundage the editors receive. Well, 
they have nothing on us. Ours has 
been increasing by leaps and bounds. 
And very interesting letters we get. 
One is from a gentleman who has 
invented an automatic continuous 
brine freezer to make ice cream, 
frozen custards and related prod- 
ucts. He wants to “tie up with a 
high class firm that has sheet and 
metal and machining facilities’ to 
build his product. Anyone interested 
should contact J. H. Westfield, New 
International Frozen Kustard Ma- 
chine Co., 17 E. 37th St., Indianapolis. 


Puzzle Corner 


To continue our discussion of mail, 
we were flooded with answers to the 
gambling puzzle of Jan. 23. J. C. 
Newton of North American Aviation 
Inc. was one of the first to turn in 
the correct answer—$281.25. 

Our request for puzzles from you 
readers has brought in many good 
ones. Keep them coming—with the 
solutions, please. Here’s one _ sub- 
mitted by Philip W. Morris of Re- 
public Steel Corp. Ike has a pet 
monkey. Ike’s age plus the monkey’s 
age total 100 years. Ike is three 
times as old as the monkey was when 
Ike was ten years older than the 
monkey is now. How old is Ike? 
How old is the monkey? 


Shrole 
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Shells of these tanks are 3/16” thick and are made of 20% chromium. 
nickel stainless-clad over mild steel. Likewise, manhole necks and overs 


have 20% stainless clad interiors. Necks of vents are ‘4’ solid si rinless 
steel, with mild stee! flanges 


Complex needs of the beverage processing 
industries have led to the use of several different chromium- 
nickel stainless steels to solve specific corrosion problems... 


This interior view of a hoisted tank shows the solid stainless 
steel angles used for top bracing. 


But corrosion resistance is only one of the many vir- 
tues of austenitic chromium-nickel stainless steels. 

In addition, they are readily fabricated, may be 
welded with ease and are highly resistant to impact 
and wear. Parts made of these stainless steels are easy 
to clean and keep clean. 


ant, and do not contaminate the stored syrup. 
Leading steel companies produce chromium-nicke! 

stainless steels in all forms such as sheet, strip, bars and 

tubes. A list of sources of supply will be furnished on 


Charles T. Brandt, Inc., of Baltimore, Md., con- request. 
structed the two 25,000-gallon storage tanks shown Choice of the correct type for your application 4s 
here of Type 304 stainless-clad and solid stainless. sures longer service life, fewer repairs and minimum 
The tanks are adequately strong, are corrosion resist- maintenance. 


Over the years, International Nickel has accumulated a fund of useful information 
on the properties, treatment, fabrication and performance of engineering alloy 
steels, stainless steels, cast irons, brasses, bronzes, nickel silver, cupro-nickel and 
other alloys containing nickel. This information is yours for the asking. Write for 
‘*List A’’ of available publications. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. sew'owc 
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Handling One's Own Affairs 


Another aspect of payroll deductions, which were discussed in this space 
last week, is the demoralizing effect upon employees. This is not to say that 
all payroll deductions are demoralizing. To deduct something from earnings 
for E bonds or hospitalization, at the request of the employee, is not harmful 
and perhaps is beneficial. But it is true that indiscriminate payroll deductions, 
if carried to the extremes advocated by President Truman and others, could have 
a demoralizing effect upon tens of millions of Americans. 

For instance, consider the present withholding of income tax from employees’ 
earnings. Manifestly the pay-as-you-earn feature is a great improvement over 
the former system of paying after you earned. But pay-as-you-go and with- 
holding from payroll, advantageous as they may be to the Internal Revenue De- 
partment, involves certain practices which should be considered carefully. 

One of these is the volume of work thrown upon the employer. The federal 
government now takes so much from employer and employee in taxes that one 
would think the Treasury Department could afford to pay the expenses of its 
tax collections. It does not. Instead it is constantly devising means whereby 
a greater proportion of the cost of collection is borne by already over-burdened 


taxpayers. Is this equitable or fair? 


Another phase of withholding has to do with its psychological effect upon 
employees. Unlike deductions for E bonds or other items at the employee's re- 


quest, withholding of taxes is mandatory. 


The employee has no choice. Partly 


for that reason he writes off the amount withheld as something he never received 
and in many instances he does not even consider it part of his earnings or his 


tax. 


This is a bad situation from many angles. It gives him an erroneous idea 
of his earning power, of the amount his employer pays him and of the amount 
the government takes in taxes. The automatic mandatory features of with- 
holding deprive him of the historic experience of handling his own income and 


outgo according to his own wishes. 


To keep increasing mandatory deductions from payroll, as now advocated 
by the Truman administration, is going to impair seriously the individual’s once 
highly prized prerogative of handling his own affairs. 


NEED REFORM IN COAL: what is it 


that makes coal mining such a troublesome 
problem all over the world? British miners now 
are digging 4,880,000 tons of coal a week, just 
a trifle over the average in 1938. Output could 
be more except for absenteeism. When a miner 
has earned enough to cover expenses he knocks 
off for the rest of the week or month. This is 
one reason why coal prices have risen 148 per 
ent since 1938, more than any other important 
raw material or finished product. 


In the United States we also have priced coal 
out of some of its attractive markets. Here the 
John L. Lewis 3-day or no-day week serves the 
same purpose as the British miners’ absentee- 
ism. Beyond that is the depressing fact that if 
the nation’s miners were to work a 5-day week 
they would produce more coal than can be con- 
sumed in domestic and export markets under 
today’s conditions. 

Obviously more miners are working than are 
needed. The more miners’ wages are increased 


(OVER) 
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and the higher their pensions are raised, the 
more difficult it is for a miner to abandon the 
pits and seek a better job elsewhere. 

One can hope that sometime somebody will 
come to the fore with a constructive plan for 
lifting the coal industry out of its doldrums. 
Could it be possible that the operators of cap- 
tive mines, conceivably working with a union 
boss other than Mr. Lewis, might take the in- 
itiative in this important reform? -—pp. 58, 63 


% 


IMPROVED VISION PAYS: 1 No- 
vember, 1947, a large midwestern manufacturing 
company enlisted the aid of the American Op- 
tical Co. in checking the vision of its employees 
and in participating in a program to correct de- 
fects in eyesight. Ten months after the pro- 
gram began, the company observed these re- 
markable results: 

The company doctor had referred 280 employ- 
ees for visual care out of a total of 1768—15.8 
per cent. Eighty-three per cent of the persons 
referred had followed through and had obtained 
the visual help needed. This improvement al- 
most immediately was reflected in shop records. 
For instance, scrap losses in 1948 were running 
10 per cent below those of 1947. This repre- 
sented a savings of tens of thousands of dollars 
a year. Accident frequency was reduced about 
50 per cent and the “lost time” accident cases 
were reduced from 105 in 1947 to 71 in 1948. 

Undoubtedly other factors contributed to 
these noteworthy improvements but enough 
credit is attributed to the vision program to 
warrant other manufacturers to investigate its 
p. 87 


possibilities. 


OVER-SIMPLIFICATION: It would be 
nice if industrial problems were as simple as 
lawmakers think they are. At the hearings on 
steel prices Representative Wright Patman 
favored protection for local plants from outside 
competition. If freight absorption is legalized, 
he contends, the projected steel plant in New 
England “would not have a dog’s chance _ be- 
cause existing steel companies would absorb 
freight and put it out of business.” 

Senator O’Mahoney can’t understand why 
other steel companies follow U. S. Steel on 
prices. He asked A. B. Homer, president of Beth- 
lehem, why Bethlehem had not held to its old 
prices in order to undersell U. S. Steel. Mr. 
Homer’s answer: “The steel industry needs still 
higher prices but no company can advance if 


its competition does not advance; hence it was 
logical to follow U. S. Steel’s increase. Last 
year we raised prices because of our need but 
our competitor did not, so we later had to re- 
turn to old prices.” 

A course of fundamentals in marketing would 


help Messrs. Patman and O’Mahoney. —p. 56 
* * *% 
FAIRER DEPRECIATION: John w. 


Hanes, chairman, Tax Foundation Inc. and for- 
mer under-secretary of the Treasury, says that 
a tremendous impetus could be given to indus- 
try by liberalizing plant and equipment depreci- 
ation rates. He thinks corporations should be 
permitted to set their own rates with two limi- 
tations: They should not exceed 20 per cent and 
corporations should stick to their schedules once 
they are established. 

One drawback to such a policy is its immedi- 
ate cost. Every $1 billion in extra depreciation 
means a temporary loss of $380 million in reve- 
nues. This could be overcome by adopting the 
policy gradually over a period of years. If such 
a plan is adopted, Mr. Hanes sees “building ex- 
pansion and renovation of plant on a scale never 
before equaled.”’ —p. 57 


RECHECK WATER SUPPLY: In re- 


cent months most of the publicity pertaining 
to water shortages has emphasized the plight 
of the public in affected areas such as Metro- 
politan New York. The water problem, which 
is more widespread and serious than is gener- 
ally believed, is extremely important to Amer- 
ican industry. Water tables in many areas have 
dropped appreciably in the past few years at 
the same time that large new industries have 
been developed which require extraordinary 
amounts of water. 

For instance, only 3000 gallons of water per 
ton of coal are required in making by-product 
coke, whereas 600,000 gallons of water are re- 
quired in the manufacture of a ton of synthetic 
rubber. The entire subject of water suppl 
is much more complicated than a decade ago. 
Manufacturers contemplating expansion of old 
facilities or construction of new ones should 
investigate sources of water more carefully than 
heretofore. 
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NEW ENGLAND STEEL—Take another look at the proposal for a New 
England steel mill (p. 53). It has ramifications that extend beyond that 
region. The New England Council argues that a mill would keep steel con- 
sumers in the area from moving closer to existing steel plants to meet com- 
petition. It costs more to bring steel into New England than to competing 
areas. New Englanders employ about 12 per cent of all metalworking person- 
nel in America, but only 0.5 per cent of the nation’s steel capacity is in the sec- 
tion. They want to build a $240 million steel plant at New London, Conn., to 
have a capacity of 1,250,000 tons yearly. Major steel companies have been 
asked to build the facilitiy. Half a dozen have turned it down because they 
prefer to spend their money in expanding and modernizing their own installa- 
tions. In the background is the knowledge that when U. S. Steel builds its pro- 
posed new mill at Morrisville, Pa., it will enjoy a freight advantage over the 
proposed New London mill in the rich New York-New Jersey market (p. 55). 


PRICE HEARINGS— Another round in the steel pricing duel—the O’Mahoney 
hearings on price increases—ended in a draw, but more is coming up (p. 56). 
Date for steel companies to orally present their proposal to the Federal Trade 
Commission for settlement of the basing point case with a consent decree is 
set for Feb. 14. The companies seek a settlement that would recognize their 
right to asborb freight in competing for business. The companies also have to 
appear at the end of February before still another group, Rep. Emanuel Celler’s 
Judiciary Committee, to explain again why they raised prices . . . Nonintegrated 
cold-rolled strip producers raised their price 25 cents a hundred pounds (p. 55). 


STRIKES— Effects of the coal and Chrysler Corp. strikes on metalworking are 
not yet severe (pp. 58, 68). Steel production has dropped only slightly be- 
cause of coal scarcities. Power shortages may hit industry before a lack of 
steel does. 


STEEL EARNINGS— The O’Mahoney committee members were unimpressed 
with the industry’s pricing argument because of steel’s 1949 earnings. Industry 
totals last year were higher than in 1948 despite the strike (p. 57). But this is 
a distorted picture because most producers’ income last year declined. U. S. 
Steel Corp.’s and Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s gains were so great that they pulled 
the entire industry total above the 1948 level. 


COAL IN EUROPE—More coal is being mined in Europe (p. 63), and it’s not 
helping John L. Lewis at all. Exports of American-mined bituminous are 
slipping as a result of the production gain abroad. Declining demand for U. S. 
coal is one stumbling block in the UMW’s drive for a better contract. 


GM CUTS COSTS—A relatively new department at General Motors Corp., 
Process Development Section, is paying off handsomely by testing cost-saving 
ideas submitted by divisional engineers and other personnel. Among the many 
schemes PDS has studied is one to save as much as $500,000 annually by chang- 
ing all corporation plants from chilled iron and malleable iron. shot to cut wire 
shot in blast cleaning and peening operations (p. 67). 


WATER— How’s your water supply? The federal government (p. 60) is head- 
ing a drive against water waste and pollution. A Temporary Water Resources 
Committee will outline a national water policy. The Geological Survey is 
starting a national inventory of our water resources. The U. S. Public Health 
Service will ask industry to join its Technical Committee to stimulate re- 
search and waste disposal methods. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— Hotpoint Inc. will build a new refrigera- 
tor factory in Chicago (p. 70) ... Wallingford Steel Co.’s $1.5 million expansion 
and modernization program in Connecticut will boost production of specialty 
strip steel (p. 64) . . . Atlas Steels Ltd. will start a Canadian stainless sheet 
steel industry with a new Welland, Ont., plant (p. 65) . . . Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has bought land in eastern Pennsylvania for possible iron ore mines (p. 55) 


Market Summary—p. 135 
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cut operating costs, increase payloads 
—reduce weight or increase strength 


via Uiland F-STEEL 


Inland HI-STEEL’s high strength-to-weight ratio and its abrasion and 
corrosion resistance permit longer life, weight reductions up to 25%, 
and greater strength than ordinary structural-grade carbon steel. 
These properties permit three different approaches to the problems 
of design and construction: 
1. To design for same strength with reduced weight and 
greater payloads; 
2. To design for greater strength with same weight and pay- 
load; and 
3. To design for compromises that will allow variations of 
these qualities. 
In each case operating costs of mobile equipment are greatly reduced. 
And Inland HI-STEEL can be worked either hot or cold—punched, 
drawn or otherwise fabricated—welded or riveted—with little or no 
change in shop practice. 











COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PROPERTIES OF HI-STEEL 
WITH ORDINARY STRUCTURAL GRADE CARBON STEEL 


Tensile Properties Inland Ordinary Structural 
Va" Plate) HI-STEEL Grade Carbon Steel 
Yield Point (psi) 56,000 35,000 
Ultimate Strength (psi) 73,000 66,000 
Elong, in 8’’ (%) 25 25 


Endurance Limit 


Fatigue Strength (psi) 49,000 33,000 


Impact Resistance 
(Charpy Impact—ft. Ibs.) 


Temperature 
80° F 55 36 
32° F 43 33 
0° F 36 26 
—25° F 34 6 
—50° F 30 2 

















INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
DEPT. S20, 38 S. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Write for Booklet 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Dav- 
enport, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, New 
York, St. Louis, St. Paul. 





OTHER PRODUCTS: BARS « PLATES 
STRUCTURALS * SHEETS * STRIP * 
TIN PLATE * SAFETY PLATE * PILING * 
RAILS * TRACK ACCESSORIES. 
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Steel Mill for New England? 


Region wants integrated plant to escape freight disadvan- 


tages. 


Steel companies are reluctant to build; claim area 


can be served more economically from existing mills 


NEW ENGLAND'S metalworking in- 
dustries feel like stepchildren when 
they go to buy steel. They long for 
their own hearths—in an integrated 
regional steel mill. 

Why? Freight charges boost the 
price they pay for steel products as 
much as $10 a ton above that paid 
by their competitors located near the 
large steel mills to the south and 
west. The hardship imposed by the 
higher steel costs is causing sOme 
New England shops to consider mov- 
ing out of the region to sites where 
they can escape the freight disadvan- 
tage. 

But most of them would rather 
stay where they are—if they can ob- 
tain steel at a price that will enable 
them to remain competitive. That’s 
why most of them look on the re- 
gion’s effort to obtain its own in- 
tegrated steel mill with favor—some- 
times with almost religious fervor. 

12 Per Cent of Metalworking—New 
England boasts about 12 per cent of 


but the proponents still are hopeful. 

Their problem and their hopes 
were outlined before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Econom- 
ic Report during the hearing on the 
recent increase on steel prices. Their 
spokesman was Dr. Alfred C. Neal, 
vice president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. 


The Argument Pro 


New Englanders look at the prob- 
lem this way: Theirs is a deficit area 
as regards steel production. The re- 
gion has only three mills with basic 
steel capacity, a total of a half-mil- 
lion tons. It has only one blast fur- 
nace and that now produces foundry 
iron, 

Most metalworking companies 
must buy the bulk of their steel re- 
quirements from outside New Eng- 
land. The nearest large mills offer- 
ing a diversity of products are those 
at Sparrows Point, Md., and Buffalo, 
N. Y. Steel consumers of New Eng- 
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New Haven, the rate is $12.20, and 
to Manchester it is $12.60. From 
Pittsburgh. the freight cost is even 
higher. 

The effects of this cost handicap 
are keenly felt. One employer of 1500 
says he is giving serious consideration 
to abandoning New England and 
moving to Ohio. 

The manager of a plant employing 
8000 says, “Now we're at the end of 
the line; we have to ship all our raw 
materials in, manufacture and then 
ship the products back.” 

Another company says any future 
expansion will be made in other parts 
of the country because of iron and 
steel costs. 

Still another relatively small com- 
pany figures that a New England mill 
would mean a saving of $1 million 
annually to it. 

Adequate Market Claimed New 
Englanders believe they have an ade- 
quate market for a_  1,250,000-ton 
steel mill. They believe a mill locat- 
ed at New London could compete suc- 
cessfully not only in New England, 
but also in eastern New York, met- 
ropolitan New York and northern 
New Jersey. They also would have 
a try at the market along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, shipping steel as back 








































the country’s total metalworking em- land must buy from these mills or 
ployment. Primary steel capacity mills even further away and pay the Ph 
located in these states amounts to freight to their plants. At today’s A 5 
| scarcely more than one-half of 1 rates (see table), it costs $10.20 to f 
iY per cent of the country’s total, or haul steel from Sparrows Point to | | 
T. a little over 500,000 tons of ingots. . New Haven, Conn., _— $12.60 to f | 
New England industrialists long Manchester, N. H. From Buffalo to j 
have cherished the idea of a regional / 
steel mill to supply a larger propor- ; MAINE 
a tion of their requirements. The idea ee 
emerged into a program in 1946 when sa‘ silieiiiaiibin es 
is, the New England Council authorized SR lS ‘ 
WwW a study of the feasibility of such VT hi H | 
4mill. Discovery of large bodies of pata 
rich iron ores in Labrador and ppl | \ 
Quebec and in South America gave SCHENECTADY @ .| MANCHESTER® 
them great encouragement. Aban- ee WATERVLIET oTPOT Ls 7 
donment of the multiple basing point NEW YORK uosone /* woncester ie 
system of steel pricing and the cessa- a et _ eee. 
tion of freight absorption by steel rou neepo 9! T7ORD® coi Ai) 
7 producers in 1948 gave the project | Sey, 8 eWATERBU \ J SNEW BEDFORD 
further impetus. | PENNSYLVANIA okigheoaan' RI. 
New London Proposed Site—Now , BETHLEHEM ge NEWARK & va 
the Council is energetically backing | %& PITTSBURGH MORRISVILLE @qye TRENTON *Soy = 
4 proposal for an integrated mill of COATESVILLE = Be ROEBLING KEY: 
; 1,250,000 tons capacity to be located [ete *%& STEEL PRODUCING POINTS 
at New London, Conn. But the dif- Prgase WILMINGTON @ sites FOR PROPOSED MILLS 
ficulty lies in interesting an estab- Fre steccesete | SCALE OF MILES 
, f _ZSPARROWS POINT : DEL poste ans 8 
lished operating steel company to | M }D : o 50 100 








Participate in the project. A half 
dozen of the larger companies have 
turned thumbs down on the proposal, 


MARKET FOR NEW ENGLAND MiLL 
. . it's the colored area, proponents believe 
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cargo in vessels bring southern raw 
materials to New England. They 
would take a shot at the Pacific 
Coast market and the overseas trade. 

Here's how they figure the market. 
New England states used 867,000 
tons of carbon flat-rolled products 
and bars in 1947, according to Census 
of Manufactures figures. 

The eastern New York-northern 
New Jersey market accounted for 
about 1 million tons. Florida, Texas 
and the Pacific Coast took nearly 
1.5 million tons. An additional mar- 
ket for silicon sheet and strip in and 
adjacent to New England is estimated 
at 100,000 tons yearly. Altogether, 
proponents of the proposed mill see 
a potential market for carbon and 
silicon steel of about 3.5 million tons. 

Recognizing that one integrated 
mill cannot make all the products 
required by the region’s steel con- 
sumers, the backers of the project 
propose to concentrate on flat-rolled 
products, carbon sheet, strip, plates 
that can be produced on a strip 
mill, and silicon sheet and strip. If 
these products would not take the 
total output of the primary facilities, 
they suggest that one or more bar 
mills should be added. 

The council contends that freight 
rates (see table) would favor a 
New London mill in reaching all the 
New England market and also would 
provide an advantage to steel con- 
sumers in eastern New York and 
northern New Jercey, especially the 
rich metropolitan New York and 
Newark areas. 

Would Use Foreign Ores—Develop- 
ment of the Labrador-Quebec iron ore 
field is looked upon by New Eng- 
landers as an important answer to 
their raw materials question. The 
Council estimates that these ores 
can be set down at New London for 
$5.70 a ton—cheaper than the cost of 
ore at Pittsburgh. But they don’t 
want to wait until the Labrador ore 
starts flowing. Meanwhile they figure 
on using Newfoundland ore at an 
estimated cost of $6 a ton at the mill. 

Coal, they admit, will cost more 
than at most inland mil!s. Coking coal 
landed at New London would cost 
about $10 a ton. It would come from 
West Virginia via Norfolk. 

Both coal and ore, the project’s 
backers argue, can be set down at 
New London at lower cost than if 
the two occurred in New England a 
few hundred miles apart. 

The third important raw material 
—scrap—presents no problem. The 
region normally exports large quanti- 
ties of scrap and the cost of this ma- 
terial at New London might be $7 
to $10 less than at midwestern mills. 

Limestone is available in New Eng- 
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Iron and Steel Freight Rates 


From From From From 
Pittsburgh Sparrows Point, Md. Buffalo New London, Conn. 
To c/100 Ibs $/ton c/100 Ibs $/ton c/100 Ibs $/ton ¢/100 Ibs $ ton 
Bridgeport, Conn.. 68 13.60 48 9.60 61 12.20 28 5.60 
New Haven, Conn. 68 13.60 51 10.20 61 12.20 24 4.80 
Springfield, Mass.. 72 14.40 54 10.80 58 11.60 32 6.40 
Worcester, Mass. 75 15.00 58 11.60 62 12.40 29 5.80 
Providence, R. |. 76 15.20 61 12.20 67 13.40 25 5.00 
Boston : {ia 15.20 62 12.40 63 12.60 34 6.80 
Hartford, Conn. 70 14.00 53 10.60 61 12.20 25 5.00 
Portland, Maine 80 16.00 70 14.00 70 14.00 44 8.80 
Manchester, N. H. 76 15.20 63 12.60 63 12.60 40 8.00 
Newark-Jersey City 62 12.40 42 8.40 58 11.60 40 8.00 
New York City 
Lighterage 62 12.40 42 8.40 58 11.60 40 8.00 
From From From From 

Trenton, N. J. Roebling, N. J. Bethlehem, Pa. Coatesville, Pa, 

To c/100 Ibs $/ton ¢/100 Ibs $/ton c/100 Ibs $/ton ¢/100 Ibs $/ton 
Newark 18 3.60 20 4.00 25 5.00 34 6.80 
New York City 24 4.80 25 5.00 29 5.80 34 6.80 
Hartford, Conn. 42 8.40 42 8.40 43 8.60 46 9.20 
Boston 52 10.40 54 10.80 53 10.60 57 11.40 


land and in New Brunswick, Canada, 
and could be delivered at a cost of 
about $2 a ton. 

Pig Iron for $24—The Council's 
steel committee estimates that by 
using raw materials from the sources 
and at the costs mentioned the pro- 
posed mill could produce pig iron at 
a cost of under $24 a ton. 

Average cost of the finished steel 
products contemplated is estimated at 
$57 a ton. 

Average realized price of these 
products is figured by the Council at 
$90 a ton. 

Estimate Plant Cost at $240 Mil- 
lion—The Council estimates that a 
1,250,000-ton mill could be built for 
$240 million, including working cap- 
ital. 

In an effort to attract an operat- 
ing steel company, the Council pro- 
poses a novel financing plan. A state 
authority would be established to 
raise two-thirds of the cost, or $160 
million. The Council believes’ the 
money could be borrowed at an av- 
erage rate of 1% per cent. 

The remaining third of the cost, or 
$80 million, would represent an equi- 
ty investment by the steel company, 
$40 million of which would be cup- 
plied by the steel company and $40 
million of which would be supplied 
by the public. 

The company would pay a rental 
on the plant which would cover the 
interest on the money borrowed by 
the state authority and which would 
amortize the authority’s investment 
over a 25-year period. 

On the basis of the Council’s as- 
sumptions ‘on costs, prices, and op- 
erations at 82 per cent of capacity, 
they figure the mill for the first 10 
years should make an annual net 
profit of $6,260,000 annually. This 
would give the stockholders a net 
return on investment of 7.8 per cent. 


The Other Side 


But operating steel men take a less 
optimistic view of the prospects for 
a New England mill. Their attitudes 
range from sterile approval to out- 
right condemnation of the proposed 
plant as unsound. 

Jones & Laughlin studied carefully 
the possibility of building a plani in 
New England and _ discussed the 
proposition at length with the New 
England Council. The company ac- 
cepted the assumptions of the Coun- 
cil as to the availability of raw ma- 
terials, the size of the market, and 
investigated the favorable financing 
arrangements offered by the project's 
backers. 

“Under these conditions,” says Ben 
Moreell, J&L head, “it might be as- 
sumed that a mill in New England 
could be built and operated at a prof- 
it. However, we believe such a profit 
would involve a greater risk and 
yield a lower return than we could 
obtain by investing our available 
funds in the modernization of our 
existing plants.” 

U. S. Steel Picks Trenton—United 
States Steel, which has 250,000 tons 
of ingot capacity at Worcester, Mass., 
plus extensive finishing mills, inves- 
tigated the possibilities of building 
in New England. 

Says President Ben Fairless: 
“After careful consideration of raw 
materials and markets in relation to 
plant locations, we concluded that !! 
and when United States Steel com 
structs an integrated plant on the 
Atlantic seaboard, it should be | 
cated in the Philadelphia-Trento™ 
New York area.” 

Six weeks ago U. S. Steel acquired 
a 3800-acre site on the Delaware 
river, near Morrisville, Pa. (sce ™4P 
on page 55). 

Should a New England ste«! plat! 
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be constructed, Mr. Fairless says, U. 
§. Steel will be willing to cupply it 
with iron ore. Presumably such ore 
woul’ come from the corporation’s 
new development in Venezuela. 
Present Sources Cheaper—Existing 
steel plants can do a better job of 
supplying New England requirements 
and do it at a much lower cost to 
the consumer than could possibly be 
done by any new, relatively small in- 
tegrated steel mill that might be 
constructed there today, says A. B. 
Homer, president, Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Bethlehem has been the target for 
some pointed attacks by New Eng- 
land congressmen. At the price hear- 
ings, Mr. Homer objected to a charge 
by Sen. Brien McMahon (Dem., 
Conn.) that Bethlehem sells 67 per 
cent of the steel used in New Eng- 
land and thus dominates that market. 

Actually, says Mr. Homer, Bethle- 
hem shipped 523,000 tons of steel into 
New England in 1949, or about 26 
per cent of the total used in that re- 
gion. He says mills in Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Cleveland, Buffalo, Har- 
risburg, Conshohocken, Coatesville, 
Ivy Rock, Tonawanda and Claymont 
all compete actively in New England. 


Questions Cost Estimates—Mr. Ho- 
mer questions whether an integrated 
mill could be built for the Council’s 
estimate of $180 a ton. He believes 
the cost would be between $200 and 
$250 a ton, depending on the nature 
of the finishing capacity. 

He also questions whether a New 
England mill could average 82 per 
cent of capacity over the next ten 
years. European mills will have a 
surplus steelmaking capacity of about 
8 million tons annually by 1953—_and 
European steel already is being of- 
fered in Boston at $20 to $30 below 
the domestic price. 

“It is inconceivable that any source 
of private capital would provide the 
funds required to construct even a 
small limited-product steelmaking 
and finishing mill in New England. 
If it is uneconomical from the stand- 
point of private capital, it is equally 
without merit from the standpoint 
of government funds,” concludes Mr. 
Homer, 


Border Competition 


U. S. Steel’s acquisition of a 3800- 
acre site for a new integrated mill 
hear Morrisville, Pa., may prove a 
deterrent to the New England mill 
Project. 

Although U. S. Steel says says it 
has no definite program for building 
we East Coast plant, many steel men 
believe the project will be started 
within the next 24 months and will 
be producing within four or five 
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years. In part, these estimates are 
predicated on the belief that ship- 
ments of Venezuelan ore are expected 
to start in volume in about four years. 

A mill shipping from Morrisville 
could offer substantial freight ad- 
vantages to consumers in the big 
New York-Newark area. Although 
no freight rates are established for 
Morrisville, a fair indication of what 
they may be is indicated by the rates 
(see table) from Trenton, N. J., and 
Roebling, N. J., which bracket the 
new U. S. Steel mill site. 

The rate from Trenton to Newark 
is $3.60 a ton and from Roebling to 
Newark $4 a ton. This compares with 
a rate of $8 from New London to 
Newark. 

From Trenton to New York, the 
rate is $4.80 a ton and from Roeb- 
ling $5 a ton, compared with a rate 
of $8 from New London to New York. 

Steel men question how much of 































































































































SITE OF PROPOSED 
U.S. STEEL CORR MILL 
AT MORRISVILLE, PA. 
































































































































the New York-New Jersey market a 
mill at New London could woo away 
from Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point 
mill by virtue of a 40 cents a ton 
freight advantage. The advantage in 
freight rates that would be enjoyed 
by a mill at Morrisville jeopardizes 
the New Englanders’ claim for this 
market. 


Sparrows Point Expands—Bethle- 
hem is adding 900,000 tons of flat- 
rolled steel capacity at Sparrows 
Point (STEEL, Jan. 30, p. 23) at a 
cost of $30 million, or slightly more 
than $30 per ton of finished steel. 
The low cost of the Bethlehem ex- 
pansion, compared with the relative- 
ly high cost of an integrated mill in 
New England, may alter the pro- 
jected competitive situation in the 
New York-New Jersey market. 
Bethlehem will bring in ingots from 
Steeiton and Bethlehem, Pa. 


Iron Ore in Pennsylvania? 


Bethlehem Steel Co. has bought 
land in Berks county, Pa., to prospect 
for ‘possible deposits of ore.” 

The announcement followed reports 
of land purchases and test drilling 
near Morgantown, Pa., in the south- 
ern end of the county. A Bethlehem 
spokesman says: 

“We are interested in prospecting 
in the general area of Morgantown 
and have acquired some land on 
which exploratory work is_ being 
done, This is a continuation of a 
general program of prospecting in 
the vicinity of former workings in 
this area for ore occurrences. The 
drilling to date has shown some ore, 
but nothing conclusive as to quanti- 
ty or quality.” 

Bethlehem is reported to have 
bought in the past eight months 
1500 acres at an estimated cost of 
$350,000. Prospectors are drilling 
deeper than in the past. 


Cold Strip Price Rises 


Nonintegrated cold-rollers raise 
base price to help offset higher 
costs of materials they buy 


INCREASE in base price of cold- 
rolled strip steel produced by non- 
integrated plants is resulting from 
rises in prices they have to pay for 
hot-rolled material from which to 
make the cold-rolled product. The in- 
crease, amounting to 25 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, pushes the cold-rolled 
strip base price of some producers 
to $4.40 per hundred pounds for 20 
gage and heavier. 

The steady narrowing of the price 
spread between hot-rolled sheets and 
cold-rolled strip in recent years has 
been of major concern to cold-rollers. 
Since 1944 13 gage hot-rolled sheets 
16 inches wide has increased $35 a 
ton, while that of 0.020 inch thick 
cold-rolled strip 1}% inches wide has 
advanced only $27 a ton. 

Earlier Increase Insufficient—Cold- 
rollers contend the original advance 
of 15 cents to $4.15 base was not suf- 
ficient to cover absorption of about 
$8 per ton increase in hot-rolled strip 
extras, or in those instances when 
sheets are purchased, an advance of 
$2 in base and $4 per ton in extras. 
Revised hot-rolled sheet extra card 
has combined the extras ranging 
from 15 to 35 cents for 8 through 
13 gage in widths 12 to 15 inches, 
for example, into one gage bracket 
with an extra of 50 cents. This has 
resulted in higher costs to noninte- 
grated cold-rolled strip producers 
that purchase sheets and perform 
slitting operations. 
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Price Hearings: Draw 


Stecl executives testify in hostile 
atmosphere. Congressmen hard 
to convince 


CONGRESSMEN, labor representa- 
tives and steel men fished in cross 
currents at the Washington steel 
price hearings—-and came up with 
nothing more remarkable than carp. 

These five facts emerged from the 
investigation held by the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report: 

1. The steel executives who ap- 
peared had only one active friend 
among the numerous participating 
senators and representatives. He was 
tep. Robert F. Rich (Rep., Pa.). All 
others were critical, if not downright 
hostile. 

2. Most congressmen participating 
at the hearings continue to believe 
that prices should not have been in- 
creased in view of profits reported 
by the industry. 

3. Some leading members of the 
committee who scized the opportunity 
to ride their pet theories revealed 
their thinking is actuated by preju- 
dice or lack of factual data. 

1. The diametrically opposite views 
about the industry’s profits, as ex- 
pressed by CIO spokesmen and in- 
dustry executives, confused the con- 
gressmen and deepened the impres- 
sion of dangerous disharmony be- 
tween the two sides. 

5. Committee members were im- 
pressed with the union charge that 
it was “sheer hypocrisy” for any steel 
company to claim that increased costs 
due to pension and insurance plans 
were responsible for recent price in- 
creases. They were impressed with 
the United Steelworkers-CIO 65-page 
exhibit that artfully admitted numer- 
ous informational gaps but still drew 
broad conclusions claimed to be fair 
and accurate. 

Against Profits for Expansion - 
Most members of the committee dis- 
approve of the extent to which profits 
are used by the steel industry to 
finance replacements. Nor does the 
committee approve any liberalization 
of the present depreciation allowance 
rate. Committee Chairman Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney thinks depreciation 
should be on the basis of. the original 
investment in a plant rather than 
on the basis of present replacement 
costs. 

Senator O'Mahoney defended his 
freight absorption bill “as-the best 
piece of. small business. legislation in- 
troduced in Congress in a long time.”’ 
Sen. Paul Douglas (Dem., Il.) and 
Rep..-Wright Patman (Dem., Tex.) 
led the opposition. The debates re- 
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vealed that what Mr. Patman really 
wants is the protection of local plants 
from outside competition. If freight 
absorption is legalized, he says, the 
projected steel plant in New England 
“would not have a dog’s chance be- 
cause existing steel companies would 
absorb freight and put it out of busi- 
ness; you would get a legalized re- 
turn of the old basing point system.” 

Profits Should Be 18 Per cent— 
Steel company executives’ ideas as 
to a proper profit return were summed 
up by John R. Marshall, chairman, 
Granite City Steel Co. “A realistic 
profit in the steel industry would be 
18 per cent, after taxes,” he declared. 
“That would include 6 per cent for 
the shareholders and 12 per cent for 
replacement and modernization so 
that we can continue to compete.” 

Most forceful resentment over the 
price increases was expressed by Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney. Ignoring entirely 
the normal business custom of getting 
as good a price for your commodity 
as your competitor, he said he was 
unable to understand why other steel 
companies followed the lead of the 
United States Steel Corp. in advanc- 
ing prices. He thought it strange 
that Bethlehem Steel Co.—he was 
questioning its President A. B. Hom- 
er at the time—had not held to its 
former prices in order to undersell 
the competitor. 

Still Higher Prices Needed—That 
was easy to answer, said Mr. Homer. 
The steel industry needs still higher 
prices but no company can advance 
it its competition does not advance; 





hence it was logical to follow the 
cent Steel Corporation increase. “Last 
year we raised prices because of ow 
needs, but our competitor did not 


raise, so we later had to return to 


the old prices.”’ 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (Dem., N. Y.). 
chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, has postponed his group's 
hearings on the steel price increas 
until an indefinite date late in Febru- 
ary. 


Depreciation Needs Overhaul 


A TREMENDOUS impetus could b 
given to industry by liberalizing 
plant and equipment depreciation 
rates—and it wouldn’t cost the 
Treasury one cent in revenue. So 
says John W. Hanes, chairman, Tax 
Foundation Inc., and under-secretary 
of the treasury from 1938 to 1940 

Corporations should be permitted to 
set their own depreciation rates, with 
two limitations: The rates should b 
no higher than 20 per cent and corp- 
orations should stick to their sched- 
ules once they are established. Th: 
Treasury’s present method of dealing 
with depreciation is ‘‘unsatisfactory,’ 
says Mr. Hanes. 

“If a far-sighted policy is adopted, 
he says, “I will guarantee that the 
building expansion and renovation of 
plant in this country will be on a 
scale never before equaled. On 
drawback to such a policy is its im- 
mediate cost, as every $1 billion of 
extra depreciation means a tempor- 
ary loss of $380 million in revenues,’ 
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“BY NO MEANS ENOUGH”: E. J. Hanley, executive vice president of Alle: 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp., in testifying before the Joint Congressional Economic 


Committee, said the recent steel price increase is by no means enough, 


that his 


company was considering a rise in the price of stainless steel 
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Steel Earnings: Some Up, Some Down 


Country’s two biggest producers of steel report 1949 net 
incomes above 1948, while other companies show declines 
for year marred by business recession and labor trouble 


THE NATION’S two largest steel 
producers ran counter to the down- 
trend in steel company earnings in 
1949 and made substantial gains over 
1948. Their combined gains were 
so great they distort totals of earn- 
ings in the industry. 

While six of the eight producers 
with fiscal years ending Dec. 31 and 
listed in the table below experi- 
enced declines in net earnings United 
States Steel Corp. and Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. each showed gains suf- 
ficient to make the total net earn- 
ings for the eight companies $398,- 
362,895 in 1949, compared with $390,- 
601,091 in 1948. 

Gained in Three Quarters—U. S. 
Steel’s 1949 net earnings of $165,- 
958,806, a gain of $36,330,961 over 
1948, were made despite the busi- 
ness recession of last summer and 
the steelworkers’ strike of last fall. 
Those events helped reduce that pro- 
ducer’s operations to 82.5 per cent 
of rated capacity in 1949, compared 
with 93.8 per cent in 1948. Both 
U. S. Steel’s and Bethlehem’s gains 
for the year were made by virtue of 
their operations in the first three 
quarters. Each of those companies 
earned more in each of the first 
three quarters of 1949 than in the cor- 
responding periods of 1948 and made 
less in the fourth quarter of 1949 than 
in the like quarter of 1948. Each of 
the other producers listed in the 


accompanying table saw their 1949 
fourth-quarter net earnings drop be- 
low those of the fourth quarter of 
1948 too. One producer, in fact, had 
a net loss for the last quarter of 
1949. 

Only one producer shows a gain in 
the strike-affected fourth quarter of 
1949 over the third quarter. 

Of seven producers reporting sales 


Sales and Net Earnings 


(Seven Steel Producers) 
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figures all show declines for 1949 in 
comparison with 1948. The increase 
in aggregate net earnings, however, 
increases the 1949 average of net 
earnings to 7.2 cents per dollar of 
sales, compared with 6.3 cents in 
1948. Sales of the seven producers 
total $5,397,567,041 for 1949, and 
$5,919,377,000 for 1948. Their net 
earnings total $390,466,630 for 1949 
and $375,551,046 for 1948. 

The decline in sales accompanied a 
drop in the nation’s steel ingot pro- 
duction from 88.6 million net tons 
in 1948 to 77.8 million tons, the de- 
crease reflecting last summer’s busi- 
ness recession and last fall’s strike of 


steelworkers. The 
producing 
per cent of capacity in 


operations 


industry’s ingot 
averaged 81 


1949, com- 


pared with a 94.1 per cent rate in 


1948. 


Adjustments 


Change 


Picture— 


U. S. Steel points out its net earn- 


ings for 


1949 would have been less 


than they were had it not been for 
certain adjustments made in accounts 


because 


began Oct. 


preciation and 


of the steel 


strike which 


1 and ended Nov. 12. 
These adjustments in accelerated de- 


inventory accounts 


made it possible for the corporation 
to show fourth-quarter net earnings 
as $32.7 million rather than only $6.7 


million. 


Also helping U. S. Steel boost its 
net earnings were cuts in operating 
costs. It reduced its payroll expendi- 
ture by $104 million and its purchases 


of products and 
Average 


million. 
ployees 


1949 was 


services by $107 
number of em- 
291,162, com- 
pared with 296,785 in 1948. 


Aver- 


age for the fourth quarter of 1949 
was 275,673. 


Steel Industry's 1949 Earnings Reflect Business Interruptions 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America 
Inland Steel Co. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Republic Steel Corp. 

United States Steel Corp. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Totals 


Steel Producers with Fiscal Years Ended at 


Dates Other than Dec. 31: 

$A. M. Byers Co. 

* Carpenter Steel Co. 

* Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 

* Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
tLukens Steel Co. 

+ Northwestern Steel & Wire Co. 


Year Ended Dec. 31 
1949 1948 
$99,283,539 $90,347,560 

1,330,000 3,596,177 
25,013,707 38,606,899 
20,961,245 31,222,451 
46,142,323 46,438,382 

165,958,806 129,627,845 

7,896,265 15,050,045 

31,777,010 35,711,732 
$398,362,895  $390,601,091 
Fiscal Years Ended in 
1949 1948 
$1,724,223 $2,331,034 

2,008,952 1,553,783 
10,182,919 6,181,777 

3,754,359 4,311,477 

1,930,045 2,411,604 

2,471,330 1,790,620 


Fourth Qtr. Third Qtr. Fourth Qtr. 
1949 1949 1948 
$16,385,137 $23,019,799 $37,163,702 

1,404,880 

1,171,070 7,555,103 13,787,373 
922,327 4,870,019 10,973,13: 
10,794,449 9,870,703 16,625,594 


32,735,397 
381,968* 
3,219,019 


Fourth Qtr. 


39,171,144 
2,139,664 
7,514,626 


Third Qtr. 


41,510,274 
5,358,400 


12,372,402 


Fourth Qtr. 


1949 1949 1948 
$393,013* $138,324 $737,200 

£17,007 217,783 656,616 

823,004* 1,414,832 3,270,597 
1,845,756 1,266,654 922,349 


* Net loss. § Year ended Sept. 30. + Year ended June 30. ¢ Years ended Oct. 29, 1949, and Oct. 30, 1948. # Year ended 


July 3] 
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Coal Stocks Drop 


But effect on industry not yet 
serious. Power shortages may 
hit metalworking 


THE NATION'S coal stocks late last 
week averaged 20 days’ supply. 
Bureau of Mines Director James 
Boyd calls a 25 days’ supply “criti- 
cal.” 

What’s the effect on industry? 
Thus far, nothing serious because in- 
dustry coal stocks generally are 
above the 20-day level. The worst 
shortages are in domestic supplies. 
Steel ingot output is off slightly but 
it’s still comfortably above 90 per 
cent of capacity. Pig iron produc- 
tion is slipping more rapidly, but 
steel makers can boost the scrap 
charge in open hearths if necessary. 
Scrap is plentiful and_ relatively 
cheap. 

First serious difficulties for metal- 
working companies may come in their 
power supplies. Duquesne Power & 
Light Co. is operating on a curtailed 
basis in the Pittsburgh area. East- 
ern utility industry executives say 
brownouts and factory shutdowns 
are likely by the end of February if 
the coal miners don’t return to the 
pits on at least a three-day-week by 
then. 

An estimated 21,000 steel and rail- 
road workers have been furloughed 
because of the coal strike. Latest 
layoff was by Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road which sent 3800 shopworkers 
home, late last week. 


Poor Purchasing Censored 

As a nation we are doing a very 
poor job of purchasing. We are not 
getting our money’s worth, says 
George A. Renard, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. 

“We are destroying the only thing 
that can make this a dynamic, ex- 
panding economy—the free market,” 
says Mr. Renard. 

Purchasing men find two items 
currently in short supply—steel and 


coal. In the months ahead, he be- . 


lieves, steel prices may be forced 
down. Supply and demand played no 
part in the steel price increase which 
was caused by imposition of pensions 
on the industry. 

Prospects for 1950 are good and 
total production should be as great 
as in 1949, he believes, with the high 
point to be reached in first half. 


SP Orders 3100 Freight Cars 
Southern Pacific has placed orders 
for 3100 new freight cars. This will 
bring to 23,630 the total number of 
new cars acquired by the railroad 
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THE PITCH IN THE COAL SITUATION ‘a 


. even discarded screenings from an old carbon mine are being used 


since the end of the war, in addition 
to a half interest in 8000 new Pa- 
cific Fruit Express refrigerator cars. 

The new orders just announced will 
be divided as follows: Pullman Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Co. will build 
2000 50-ton box cars at its Bessemer, 
Ala., plant; 1000 50-ton automobile 
cars will be built by Southern Pa- 
cific’s Sacramento shops; and 100 70- 
ton drop end gondolas will be con- 
structed by Ralston Steel Car Co. at 
Columbus, O. 


Studebaker Cuts Prices 

Prices going up? Not all of them. 
Competitive factors and cost-cutting 
programs have enabled these three to 
pare prices: Studebaker Corp., Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corp. and Rock- 
wood Mfg. Co. Inc. 

The highest production volume on 
record and lowered unit costs realized 
from production economies permitted 
Studebaker to reduce prices of all 
passenger cars from $82 to $135, ef- 
fective Feb. 1. The 1949 output 
topped all previous marks, bettering 
1948 by 43 per cent. Production for 
the past five months has been 67 per 
cent over the same period a year 
ago. The company has just com- 
pleted a $60 million plant expansion 
and modernization program. 

Bohn, a Detroit maker of automo- 
tive parts, has adopted a new pricing 
policy whereby it is discontinuing all 
volume discounts to jobbers. At the 
same time it is making a general 
5 per cent reduction in its regular 
prices to jobbers. 

Rockwood, an Indianapolis manu- 
facturer of v-belt pulleys, has cut 
prices from $0.50 to $3 per sheave. 


FRB Report Optimistic 

Industrial production expanded 
rapidly in December and continued 
to increase in the first half of Janu- 
ary, Federal Reserve Board says. 

The board’s index of _ industrial 
production stood at 178 per cent of 
the 1935-1939 average for December, 
a 5-point gain over November. At 
178 the index had climbed just half- 
way back from the low point of the 
1949 recession reached last July, to- 
wards the postwar peak of Novem- 
ber, 1948. 


Gas Appliance Sales To Rise 

Sales of gas appliances in 1950 
should far exceed those for 1949, E. 
Carl Sorby, vice president, George D. 
Roper Corp., believes. He reasons 
that no part of the country is beyond 
economical reach of natural gas from 
Texas and also cites the tremendous 
growth of the liquefied gas industry 
which makes potential customers 0! 
people located beyond reach of city 
gas mains. 

Features of gas appliances which 
must be stressed are their automa: 
ticity, their controllability and their 
ease of maintenance. 


Castings Orders Hold 

Industrial orders for castings 4 
holding up much better than new 
railroad business at Genera! Stee 
Castings Corp., Granite city, il 
General Steel makes heavy stings 
used in steam turbines for centrél 
power plants built by both ener#l 
Electric Co. and Westinghous: Elec 
tric Corp. 

Backlog at present includ: cast- 
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ings for 66 passenger cars for the 
Great Northern Railroad—the largest 
passenger car order for some time. 
The company does not make castings 
for freight cars. 

Company’s operations in recent 
months have been hit by reduced 
railroad ordering of locomotives and 
passenger cars. Its two plants at 
Granite City and Eddystone, Pa., are 
producing between 2000 and 25,000 
tons a month, about half the produc- 
tion at this time last year. Backlogs 
now are sufficient so that both plants 
can operate at a reduced rate for six 
months. Net income last year was 
an estimated $2.1 million, compared 
with $3.7 million in 1948. 


Buyers See Good Business 

Buyers report good business in 
January, says National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. 

Production gains are at a higher 
rate than in December. Order back- 
logs, though still of a conservative 
short range, are keeping pace with 
production increases. The price struc- 
ture is creeping up, mostly attributed 
to steel. Industrial inventories show 
no marked change but show the 
strongest trend to increase since last 
October. Employment is back to the 
September level. Buying policy con- 
tinues within a 90-day commitment 
range, with 74 per cent maintaining 
a 60-day coverage. 


More California Jobless 

Unemployment is still increasing 
in California and has reached the 
point where approximately one out 
of every ten working people is job- 
less. 

The latest official report, covering 
employment in December, shows that 
409,000 persons, or 9.1 per cent of 
the state’s total labor force of 4,- 
482,000, were unemployed at the end 
of the year. The jobless total has ex- 
panded since that time. Unemploy- 
ment in December was estimated to 
be 82,000 greater than in December, 
1948, 

A large part of the current un- 
employment reflects cutbacks in ag- 
ricultural work. Manufacturing em- 
Ployment is also showing a down- 
trend. The situation is intensified by 
& continued heavy migration of work- 
rs to California from other states. 


Bankers Optimistic 

Bankers are optimistic about busi- 
sen prospects for the first half of 
950 

A survey by the Credit Policy Com- 
mitt of the American Bankers As- 
Sociat on shows that bankers base 
their opinion on the strong consumer 
deme d for industrial products. 
Coupled with this is the fact that 
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business is expanding its plants and 
is not overextending inventories. 


GE Unit Gets U. S. Contract 


New orders totaling more than $30 
million for navigational computers 
and gunsights have been awarded AC 
Spark Plug Division of General Mo- 
tors Corp. by Air Materiel Command 
of the U. S. Air Force. 

The instruments will be produced 
in AC’s Milwaukee plant. With these 
contracts, AC’s order backlog is suf- 
ficient to keep the plant at capacity 
production well into 1951. 


Renewal Parts Center Started 


NEW, STREAMLINED Renewal! 
Parts Center for faster delivery 0/ 
Westinghouse appliance parts to dis- 
tributors was established in a 125,000- 
sq ft, two-story plant at Newark, O.. 
by Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Pettibone Mulliken Buys J & J 


A 70-YEAR-OLD Chicago concern, 
Pettibone Mulliken Corp., purchased 
Johnston & Jennings Co., Cleveland. 

Included in the sale are J & J’s 
Oceco Division and its vent valves, 
flame arrestors, gages, swing lines 
and other tank equipment. The en- 


tire finished inventory of Oceco prod- 
ucts and all work in process were 


Defense Department 
“FLIGHT TEST” BY CALCULATOR: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
engineers built a calculating machine 
to flight test an airplane before it is 
constructed. The flight s'mulator in- 
volves intricate computers and a gim- 
bal “flight” table that orients the auto- 
matic controls of a theoretical plane 
or missile just as it would be tested in 
actual flight 





moved to Pettibone Mulliken’s 30- 
acre Chicago plant. The company 
will be known as the Johnston & 
Jennings Co. Division of Pettibone 
Mulliken Corp. 


Round Chain & Mfg. Co. Formed 


FORMATION of a new Round Asso- 
c.ate Chain company with headquar- 
ters in Chicago is announced by 
James W. Dickey, vice president and 
treasurey. 

The new concern will be known as 
Round Chain & Mfg. Co. It will be 
directly affiliated with the five other 
Round Chain plants which produce 
industria!, marine, railway, automo- 
tive, building, home and farm chain 
of every type. 


Milwaukee Warehouse Sold 


COLUMBIA Steel & Shafting Co., 
Carnegie, Pa., sold the Milwaukee 
warehouse of Edgar T. Ward’s Sons 
Co. Division to Central Steel & Wire 
Co., Chicago. 

E. L. Parker, president, Columbia 
Steel & Shafting Co., states that the 
sale of the Milwaukee warehouse, 
operated by his company for the past 
21 years, is due to increased cost of 
operations resulting especially from 
high transportation charges. Cold- 
finished bars sold by the Milwaukee 
outlet have been manufactured in 
Pittsburgh and shipped to Milwaukee. 


U.K. Labor's Chances Are Even 


BRITAIN’S Labor government has a 
50-50 chance for re-election, says 
Brig. Gen. William H. Wilbur, speak- 
er at the annual meeting of the Steel 
Plate Fabricators Association in Chi- 
cago. 

The number of people on govern- 
ment payrolls assures a labor vote of 
6 to 8 million, the general believes. 
The public is surprisingly apathetic 
about politics, which should favor the 
incumbents. Many independent voters 
may disapprove of Labor policies, 


- but they also disapprove of Winston 


Churchill as prime minister. Counter- 
ing these factors: The considerable 
strength of the Conservatives; grow- 
ing resentment even in labor rank 
and file against totalitarian acts of 
the government. 

During the two-day meeting J. E. 
O’Leary, Pittsburgh Des Moines Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the association. Vice presi- 
dent is R. J. Ryan, John Nooter 
Boiler Works Co., St. Louis; treas- 
urer is William S. Wheeler, Pennsyl- 
vania Engineering Corp., New Castle, 
Pa.; secretary is J. Dwight Evans; 
and executive director is Tom R. 
Wyles. 
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A substantial water education program that promises to be 
stepped up to crusade proportions is underway. If you use a 
lot of water, it may pay you to re-examine your operations 


MANUFACTURERS using water in 
large quantities should re-examine 
their operations. A substantial water 
educational program is under way- 
in schools, women’s clubs, sports- 
men’s organizations, etc.—and it 
promises to be stepped up to the 
proportions of a crusade. It takes 
no imagination to foresee a time in 
the not distant future when an in- 
dustry that uses water wastefully or 
pollutes it needlessly with industrial 
wastes will be as popular as a skunk 
at a May party. 

Heading the drive—of course—is 
the federal government. It’s moving 
in three ways: 

1. The President has appointed a 
Temporary Water Resources Com- 
mission to outline a national policy. 

2. The Geological Survey is re- 
placing its piecemeal approach to an 
all-out study of our water resources 
to ascertain how much water we 
have, where it is available, how it 
is being utilized and where it is used 
unintelligently or wastefully. 

3. The United States Public Health 
Service is inviting representatives of 
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NATION’S BIGGEST DISTILLERY: Final 
tests were given this distillery for mak- 
ing salt water potable. Its cost: $80,- 
000. It takes dirty salt water and 
purifies it at a 1250-gallon-per-hour 
clip. The plant is to be dismantled 
and shipped to Bermuda for use by 
the Air Force. The project’s engineer 
is far from optimistic about the use of 
such plants for New York city 
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outstanding water using industries to 
join a Technical Task Committee to 
stimulate research on methods of 
disposing of industrial wastes that 
now are drained off into our streams, 
and to help outline a plan for spend- 
ing federal aid money most effec- 
tively in fighting pollution. 

Personnel of the new Temporary 
Water Resources Commission will not 
spare the horses in cracking the whip 
over industries that use water waste- 
fully or pollute it. Chairman is Morris 
L. Cooke, Philadelphia consulting en- 
gineer. Other members are Leland 
Olds, former member of the Federal 
Power Commission; R. R. Renne, 
president, Montana State College; 
Louis W. Jones, president, University 
of Arkansas; Samuel B. Morris, Los 
Angeles Department of Water and 
Power; Gilbert White, president, 
Haverford College; Paul S. Burgess, 
dean, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

In the Interior Department a new 
concept on water use seems to be 
formulating, particularly regarding 
irrigation. Experience shows that 
use of salt-bearing river water in 
the course of years ruins low-lying 
lands: Large formerly fertile areas 
in Florida, Texas and some other 
states have become impregnated with 
salt and no longer grow crops. This 
study promises to bring changes in 
population trends that will have big 
marketing significance. 

An Interior Department spokesman 
has this word of advice for industry: 
“Manufacturers contemplating the 
construction of new plants should 
take a new factor into consideration 
in selecting a site. They should 
study the availability of water, just 
as they have been considering the 
availability of raw materials, labor, 
transportation and markets.” 

Geological Survey will conduct a 
census of water use and what kinds, 
and how much, of industrial wastes 
run off with the water returned to 
lakes and streams. Preliminary fig- 
ures indicate the following water con- 
sumption, in gallons, for manufacture 
of 1 ton of each of the following prod- 
ucts: Bromine 5,000,000, magnesium 
from sea water 300,000, synthetic rub- 
ber 600,000, soap 500, smokeless pow- 
der 50,000, viscous rayon 200,000. In 
making by-product coke 3000 gallons 
of water are needed for a ton of coal. 


Pending in Congress are two bills 
aimed to solve the water problem 
One is an O’Mahoney bill to set up a 
federal aid program for developing 
processes for converting sea wate: 


Bourbon and Water— 


A SCHOLARLY HISTORY of 
the effects of unintelligent 
use of water, prepared 
by the Geological Survey, at- 
tributes the universal drinking 
of wine in France, Italy and 
other European countries to the 
fact that widespread pollution 
in those countries has for many 
centuries rendered the waters 
unfit for human consumption, 

The situation must not be al- 
lowed to get that bad in the 
United States, says an adminis- 
tration water official. ‘““Bourbon 
here is preferred to wine,” says 
he, “and at present prices we 
just could not afford to make 
that the national drink.” 











into fresh water. The other would 
permit manufacturers to deduct fron 
their income taxes-——-over a 5-yea! 
period, the cost of antipollution facili. 
ties. 


Shipbuilding May Get Early Vote 


DESPITE the President’s condem- 
nation of pending proposals to en- 
courage shipbuilding by more liberal 
subsidy payments, backers of this 
legislation in both houses propose to 
bring the measure to early vote. 

The Bland bill, H. R. 5346, is on 
the House Union calendar and a rule 
will be asked for it soon. The O'Con- 
or-Magnuson bill, S. 2786, will be 
subjected to hearings by the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee starting Feb. 14. 

The Senate bill is the same as the 
House bill except that it would per 
mit accelerated depreciation up to ! 
per cent annually on new ships; th 
House bill sets a maximum of 10 pe! 
cent. 

Both of the measures would app!! 
the construction-differential subsidy 
now granted only on new vessels 0} 
erated with subsidy assistance in des 
ignated trade routes, to all new ve 
sels built for U. S. foreign commerce. 
Liability of the buyer of a vessel i! 
both bills is limited to a first mort: 
gage on the vessel. 

“T am seriously concerned,” said 
the President, “by the increasing 
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for faster/ more economical surface\yardening 


fH —> 
If better hardness in the right places 


can make your products perform 
better, cost less, or sell faster, check 
into Flamatic hardening immediately. ring gear 
Gears, cams, and similar parts up to 18” 

OD and shafts, spindles, etc., up to 24” 

long can be processed on the standard machine with 
tailored-to-the-job holding fixtures and flame 

heads. Setups are easy. Production rates are high. 

Operator loads part, pushes button; the rest is 

automatic. Parts are heated to desired temperature, then 
deposited in oil quench. You can practically forget 

about rejects ... Write, on your letterhead, for “FH,” 

the new booklet of Flamatic case histories, or better, 


send us a part print for analysis and recommendations. 
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cost of these existing (operating and 
construction) subsidies and by the po- 
tential cost of new subsidies now be- 
ing advocated.” General Philip B. 
Fleming, Maritime Commission chair- 
man, thinks a 60 per cent construc- 
tion subsidy now is necessary to close 
the gap between American and for- 
eign shipbuilding costs instead of the 
present allowable maximum of 50 
per cent. 


Western Shipbuilders Seek Aid 


GOVERNMENT assistance to keep 
the West Coast shipbuilding industry 
from completely dying out is urged 
by shipbuilding employers and unions. 

No new vessels have been produced 
in West Coast yards for the last three 
years, and other ship activity grad- 
ually is dwindling. The West Coast 
during the war turned out a majority 
of wartime ships. 

At the start of 1948, 20,900 work- 
ers were employed in West Coast 
yards. But by the start of 1949 em- 
ployment was down to 12,800 and at 
the start of 1950 the number had 
slumped to 3200. 

Specific proposals to stimulate ac- 
tivity are: 

That Congress approve $25 million 
for overhauling 134 merchant vessels 
now in the Maritime reserve fleet. 

That in distribution of this repair 
work, as well as other repair work 
and new construction, the West Coast 
yards be given an equitable share of 
the business. 


Selling to Government? 


BECAUSE of misunderstandings of 
many companies wanting to sell to 
the government, Federal Supply Ser- 
vice points out that the first step to 
be taken by the bidder is to supply 
full and detailed information about 
products on which he desires to bid. 
Such information should be sent to 
F. G. Moyer, Room 7282, Seventh and 
D streets S. W., Washington 25. Once 
a supplier’s name has been entered, 
he is automatically assured that he 
will receive invitations to bid on 
openings that he is interested in. 


Denham Assails Decisions 


UNDISMAYED by increasing labor 
union pressure at the White House 
that he be dismissed from his post, 
Robert N. Denham, general counsel, 
National Labor Relations Board, con- 
tinues to assail the board for issuing 
pro-labor decisions in anticipation of 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

He has advised building trade em- 
ployers in New York not to accept 
NLRB decisions as final but to ap- 
peal them to the courts. But even 
court decisions do not stop the board, 
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he went on, as “we (Mr. Denham and 
his staff] and the courts have been 
reversed so many times by the board 
that I’m beginning to wonder.” 

Last Monday Mr. Denham, speak- 
ing before the American Trucking 
Associations Inc., in Washington, ac- 
cused the board of condoning second- 
ary boycotts prohibited by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. One of the board’s 
latest decisions permits inclusion of 
employers’ names in a union’s unfair 
list. 

“If such publication,” said Mr. 
Denham, “has the effect of causing 
other people to cease doing business 
with the person whose name has been 
published, or causes employees to re- 
fuse to handle his goods, that is sim- 
ply one of the incidents of such pub- 
lication of its (the union’s) notice 
of the primary dispute, that stands 
in the same category as a picket line 
in front of his place of business.”’ 

Mr. Denham sharply criticized the 
board’s decision in the Schultz Re- 
frigerated Service case. In it the 
trucking company, whose headquar- 
ters are in New Jersey, got in trouble 
with the teamsters’ union in making 
deliveries in New York city. The 
Schultz truck was regarded by the 
board as the company’s place of busi- 
ness, and the cab of the truck as the 





employment place of the driver: go 
the New York teamsters’ union dig 
not violate the secondary boycott ban 
when its members followed the 
Schultz truck and set up picket lines 
wherever it stopped for deliveries, 
Although Mr. Denham was ap. 
pointed by the President for a four- 
year term expiring Dec. 16, 1951, the 
CIO general counsel says the Presi- 
dent has the power to fire him. 


Pass the Ammunition 


LEADING congressional Republicans 
are convinced that in the President's 
budget report they have good ammu- 
nition for the 1950 election battles. 

The voters, they say, have finally 
become aroused all over the country 
over the prodigal spending program 
demanded by the administration, 
with the alternative choice of piling 
up new deficits or increasing the 
already heavy tax load. To spear- 
head the fight against the spenders, 
the House leadership has appointed a 
new “Price Tag’? committee, headed 
by Rep. John Taber (Rep., N. Y.) 
and comprised of 21 Republican 
members of the House. Its purpose 
is to keep the public advised on the 
true cost of administration-proposed 
legislation. 
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CAPITAL COMPASS 


HELPING SMALL BUSINESS is 
what Scott W. Lucas, Senate ma- 
jority leader, had in mind in draft- 
ing a bill that would give Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. broad new 
powers to encourage long-term loans. 
RFC loans now are tied closely to 
the security that the borrower can 
offer, but Senator Lucas’ measure 
would authorize RFC to make ad- 
vances on: A company’s past and 
prospective earnings and its 
record for management skill 

Taxation of income would be limi- 
ted by constitutional amendment un- 
der a resolution by Sen. William F. 
Knowland (Rep., Calif.). The amend- 
ment would read: “Except during the 


- period of hostilities in any war dur- 


ing which the United States is a 
belligerent, the Congress shall not 
lay or collect any tax on taxable in- 
come at an effective rate in excess 
of 50 per cent of such income.” 
Ratification by three-fourths of the 
states within seven years would be 
required, of course. . 

Assurances by the Defense Depart- 
ment that it is not seeking to move 
industries from coast to inland lo- 
cations for security reasons have not 
registered with many of the con- 
gressmen from coastal areas. 8.2916, 


by Sen. Warren G. Magnusson (Dem., 
Wash.), would require advance re- 
view by the National Security Re- 
sources Board of proposed military 
procurement contracts involving any 
switch from one area to another .. 
Latest bill to amend the antitrust 
laws to cover labor unions — 8.2912, 
introduced by Sen. A. Willis Robert- 
son (Dem., Va.)—aims at depriving 
“labor leaders and labor unions” of 
the power of “unreasonably restrain- 
ing trade to any extent their whims 
dictate, including control of pro 
duction and prices.” .... 

Look for extension of the Selective 
Service Act in substantially its pres- 
ent form beyond the present June 24 
expiration date. The only question 
is will the draft powers be invoked 
simply by proclamation by the Presi- 
dent of a state of emergency or will 
a joint congressional resolution be re- 
quired. Otherwise the draft machin- 
ery is to be preserved, including the 
“draft industry” powers in Section 
18 under which the President may 
seize plants and operate them, and 
under which steel company officials 
may be penalized up to three years 
and fines up to $50,000 for noncom- 
pliance with government pr ority 
orders. 
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Oh, Mr. Lewis! Europe’s Coal Output Up 


Increasing output abroad isn’t helping John L. Lewis’ con- 


tract drive as U. S. coal exports slide. 


Declining demand 


for American bituminous contributes to his troubles 


GREATER coal production in Europe 
isn’t helping John L. Lewis one bit. 
Declining demand for U. S. bitumin- 
ous is one of the factors contributing 
to his troubles. Better domestic out- 
put in Europe is one of the big rea- 
sons why there is less need for Amer- 
ican-mined fuel. 

U. S. coal exports—most of it goes 
to Europe — have been declining 
steadily since 1947. In that year an 
average of 5.7 million net tons were 
shipped overseas per month; 3.8 mil- 
lion tons per month in 1948; and 2.5 
million tons per month for the first 
ten months of 1949. Average ship- 
ments abroad in 1938 were 966,000 
tons per month. 

Where is the coal coming from in 
Western Europe? The four big pro- 
ducers — United Kingdom, Western 
Germany, France-Saar and Belgium 
in that order—are now mining about 
9,275,000 tons per week, 15 per cent 
above the 1948 level and only 5 per 
cent below the 1938 production level. 
If Western Germany were excluded, 
current output of the other three na- 
tions would be 2 per cent above the 
1938 rate. Production in Western 
Europe has increased mainly because 
of greater mechanization. 


Absenteeism Plagues U. K. 

British miners are digging coal at 
the rate of 4,880,000 tons per week, 
9 per cent more than the weekly av- 
erage for 1948 and 0.5 per cent more 
than the 1938 average. 

The coal mining occupation may 
breed the same kind of worker the 
world over for in Britain there is a 
coal labor problem somewhat like 
that in America. In Britain it has 
taken the form of individual absen- 
teeism. When a miner has earned 
enough to cover expenses, it is com- 
mon practice for him to knock off 
for the rest of the week or month. 
Absenteeism in 1949 was double that 
of 1938, 

That is one reason why British 
coal prices have risen 148 per cent 
Since 1938, more than for any other 
important raw material or finished 
product, Average commodity price 
increase since 1938 has been 133 per 
cent. Steel has gone up 85 per cent, 
but this would have been much less 
had it not been for the large coal 
boosts. The steel industry uses 550,- 
000 tons of coal a week. 

Steel prices may rise more soon 
because of higher freight rates. 
That's bad because British export 
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quotations are being undercut in 
some instances. More than 30 per 
cent of the industry’s entire output 
goes for direct exports or for indi- 
rect use in other export goods. Rec- 
ord steel production of 17,419,248 
tons in 1949 should be exceeded by 
275,000 tons in 1950, British Iron & 
Steel Federation says. Demand for 
steel is still high, and much of the 
production is allocated. 

Automakers need more steel, but 
aren't likely to get it in 1950. Last 
November this industry exported 28,- 
000 cars and 9000 trucks and busses, 
the highest in history. The total in- 
cludes nearly 1400 vehicles for the 
U. S. Ford Motor Co. Ltd. of Eng- 
land will retool for two new types of 
passenger cars, a truck engine and a 
heavy tractor. The company will fi- 
nance $9 million of the project; ECA 
will supply $4.5 million more. While 
the program is essentially one for 
replacement and modernization, re- 
tooling should make possible an in- 
crease in output of about 10 per cent. 
Production will continue at the pres- 
ent rate until the end of 1951 when a 
new strip mill will begin operations. 

Another large steel consumer is the 
electrical equipment industry which 
is heavily booked for power genera- 
tion and transmission apparatus. De- 
mand for electricity is still far more 
than the nationalized power industry 
can supply. 


Uniscan, a limited financial union 
of Britain, Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark, was born in Paris Jan. 30 at 
a meeting of the ERP countries. A 
broader customs union was vetoed 
by Norway’s objections. The most 
important provision of the accord—a 
provision that all but Norway put 
into effect immediately—was to take 
off the limits on tourist spending 
among the four countries. The un- 
ion includes 10 other proposals still 
to be acted upon. Among those are 
relaxation of controls on movement 
of capital, freeing of blocked bal- 
ances except in the case of Norway, 
a more liberal attitude toward credit 
and increased opportunities for the 
Scandinavians to use their sterling 
credit outside the sterling area. 


Ruhr Mine Output Off 


Weakest link in Europe’s coal pro- 
duction chain is the Ruhr. That area 
is the second largest producer in 
Western Europe. It mines 2,310,000 
tons weekly, 27 per cent more than 
the 1948 weekly average, but 25 per 
cent less than the 1938 rate. 

The coal industry is reviving, but 
it still has a long way to go. The 
U. K., France and Belgium are mech- 
anizing their mines as much as pos- 
sible. Not nearly as much modern- 
ization is going on in Germany. Ruhr 
industrialists fear they will be hope- 
lessly outdated by 1952 when many 
mechanization programs in other 
countries are scheduled for comple- 
tion. Already demand for Germany’s 
coking coal has dropped significantly 
because France is extending her cok- 
ing coal capacities. 

German builders of coal mining 
equipment are doing well. Their 





COAL, COKE, GAS: Iron, steel and gas plants standing on adjacent sites of 

this plant in South Wales reveal the interdependency of heavy industries. Gas 

producing plants (background) fire the furnaces of iron and steel mills, The 
coke by-product of gas lies in trainloads on the sidings 
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largest orders are from France and 
Benelux. Ironically, most Ruhr coal 
producers can’t afford even the Ger- 
man equipment, although there are 
some domestic sales. 


France Mechanizes Coal 

Third largest coal producer is 
France-Saar which is mining about 
1,430,000 tons weekly, 22 per cent 
more than in 1948 and 13 per cent 
more than in 1938. 

France is mechanizing her coal 
mines more than any other nation 
in Western Europe. In 1948 and 
1949 she spent a total of more than 
$533 million on equipment and min- 
ers’ housing. The program is now 
60 per cent completed, and will be all 
finished by 1952. Over the past two 
years about 75 per cent of the mod- 
ernization was financed by ECA 
funds. Coal production in 1949 hit 
58.3 million tons, only slightly below 
the alltime records in 1929 and 1930 
of 69.5 million tons. Target output 
for 1952 is 66 million tons. 


Less Coal in Belgium 

Declining coal production in Bel- 
gium parallels the nation’s slipping 
economic position. Belgians are min- 
ing 585,000 tons weekly, about the 
same as the 1948 output, but 7 per 
cent below 1938 levels. 

Unemployment is up and foreign 
trade is down. The most disturbing 
point is the unfavorable trade bal- 
ance with the U. S. Before the war, 
only 9 per cent of Belgium’s imports 
were made from America, now the 
figure is 19 per cent. It’s the reverse 
for exports to the U. S.; 7 per cent 
of the total in 1936-1938 and less 
than 4 per cent by the end of last 
year. Belgium’s answer is a high- 
powered program to boost exports 
to the U. S. 


Israel To Build Steel Plant 
Israel will build a steel rolling 
mill seven miles north of Haifa. It 
will produce 60,000 tons of steel an- 
nually, including 14,000 tons of tube 
rounds, 5000 tons of electrically weld- 
ed skelp, 15,000 tons of structural 
shapes, 16,500 tons of reinforcing bars 
and 9000 tons of wire rod. H. A. 


Brassert & Co., New York, is con- * 


sultant to the operator, Solel Boneh 
Ltd. The company is already in the 
construction, cement, glass, brick and 
foundry industries; a newly formed 
division, Israel Rolling Mills Ltd., will 
operate the mill. European-produced 
billets will be used at the plant. 

Electrical apparatus, rolling mill 
rolls, cranes and small auxiliaries will 
be purchased in the U. S. Some of 
the mill equipment has already been 
bought, from European military au- 
thorities who had seized it during 
the war 
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Specialty Steel 


Being made by Wallingford in 
Connecticut. Can roll 60,000 
tons of strip per year 


MORE specialty steel—and better in 
quality—is being made in New Eng- 
land because of Wallingford Steel 
Co.’s $1.5 million expansion and mod- 
ernization program. The company 
now can cold-roll 60,000 tons of strip 
annually at Wallingford, Conn. 
Major items of new equipment in- 
clude a bright annealing furnace, a 
continuous normalizing furnace, a 
redesigned breakdown mill with sup- 
plemental machinery, wet and dry 
grinders and slitting apparatus. 
Annealing Furnace—The bright an- 
nealing furnace, a hydrogen atmos- 
phere unit designed by Electric Fur- 
nace Co., Salem, O., can anneal cold- 
reduced steel in widths up to 15 
inches and in gages from 0.005 to 
0.060-inch at 1200 pounds per hour. 
The continuous normalizing furnace 
will anneal two 27-inch strips from 
coils, with gages 0.009 to 0.125-inch, 
at a three-ton-per-hour rate. Coils 
up to 15,000 pounds can be handled. 
Wallingford’s main 29-inch break- 
down mill has been redesigned for in- 
creased speed and tension, mainly 
through improved payoff and takeup 
facilities. Changes have been made 
in the mill drive and electrical con- 
trols that permit handling of coils 
weighing 15,000 pounds instead of 
8000 pounds formerly. Additional 
rolling mill facilities supplementing 
the redesigned main breakdown unit 
include a two-stand, four-high tan- 
dem mill. This is capable of cold- 


reducing 14-inch stainless and 18-inch 
carbon strip at speeds up to 800 fpm 


WALLINGFORD’S CONTINUOUS NORMALIZING FURNACE 


from 0.160 to 0.010-inch in coils run. 
ning 500 pounds to the inch of width 
Replacing a former 18-inch planish. 
ing mill is a two-high unit that cap 


handle 27-inch material in 15,000. 
pound coils. Wallingford also has 
new slitting equipment, including , 
McKay cutting machine. 

Grinding Practice Better — Strip 


grinding practice has been improved —” 


by installation of a Hamilton Pump 
wet grinder. With three stands, this 
equipment makes three grinds on 
each side in one pass. A new Hil] 
Acme dry grinder has also been 
added. This is a tandem installation 
grinding strip up to 27 inches twic 
in one pass. 

Wallingford also began production 
of electric welded mechanical and 
ornamental tubing. 


Standard Buys Hersey Division 


STANDARD STEEL Corp., Los An- 
geles, fabricator of heavy steel plat 
made an outright purchase of th 
Drying Machinery Division of Her- 
sey Mfg. Co., Boston. 

Standard for many years has made 
drying and dehydration equipment for 
chemicals, fertilizers and by-products 
Robert S. Burns, president of Stand- 
ard, says Hersey was established in 
1859, and the original patent for ro- 
tary drying was obtained by Charles 
S. Hersey in 1871. The dryer divi- 
sion of Standard is an outgrowth of 
the old Pioneer Boiler Works of Los 
Angeles. It was established before 
World War I. 

Plans for 1950 call for manufactur- 
ing in the East and in the main plant 
in Los Angeles. Key personnel of 
the acquired organization are to be 
retained. 

Winthrop P. Hersey, vice president 





. . « handling two 27-inch coils at a 3-ton-per-hour rate 
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an’ general manager of Hersey Mfg., 
says the Dryer Division of the com- 
pany had become foreign to its main 
business of manufacturing water me- 
ters and allied accessories. 


Canada To Make Stainless Sheet 


CANADA will start its own stain- 
less steel sheet industry this year 
when Atlas Steels Ltd. installs the 
first stainless sheet rolling mills in 
the country at Welland, Ont. Pro- 
duction should start next September. 

“Rising steel prices in the U. S., 
the Canadian import duty, transpor- 
tation costs, Canadian excise taxes 


" and the 10 per cent devaluation of 


our dollar dictate the move,” says 
R. H. Davis, Atlas president. Now 
Canada imports about 2500 tons of 
stainless sheet a year from the 
United States, 90 per cent of its 
needs, The rest comes from Great 
Britain. 

Atlas already produces stainless 
steel in bar, rod and wire forms, 
among other specialty steel products, 
and stocks them in warehouses 
through Canada. When production 
permits, it will warehouse the stain- 
less sheets. 

The equipment to be erected at 
Welland will permit production of 
sheets in hot-rolled, pickled and an- 
nealed condition. Two polishing ma- 
chines will be installed to polish 
sheets in widths up to 48 inches 
wide. Later, production plans call 
for cold-rolled finishes. 


| Superior Developed Process 


SUPERIOR STEEL Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, C. I. Collins, president, points 
out, developed the method of rolling 
copper clad steel fabricated into bul- 
let jacket caps that was erroneously 
attributed to McLouth Steel Corp., 
Detroit and Trenton, Mich., in the 
Jan. 23 issue of STEEL, p. 38. Mc- 
Louth was a Superior licensee. 


Test Packaging Before Shipping 


“PLEASE give the Safe Transit Pro- 
gram the consideration to which it is 
clearly entitled. By no means has the 
task been accomplished.” 

That was the plea made by Lewis 
Pilcher, executive vice chairman, 
Freight Claim Division, Association 
of American Railroads, in an open 
letter to shippers of finished metal 
products who have not yet adopted 
the National Safe Transit Program. 

Claims on appliances and sanitary 
ware rose 48 per cent—to a total of 
$6.7 million in a single year (1948), 
Mr. Pilcher Says. There were times 
when more articles were held for 
repair parts than went to sales. The 
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answer of the industry’s leaders to 
this problem was the National Safe 
Transit Committee, sponsored by the 


Porcelain Enamel Institute, Wash- 
ington. 
“Based on extensive knowledge 


gained over the years, this program 
shows manufacturers how they can 
stop in-transit damage losses before 
they occur—by testing the packaged 
product in the factory to make sure 
it will withstand the risk of damage 
common to all forms of transporta- 
tion and handling before and after 
shipment,” says Mr. Pilcher. 


Nail Machine Business Sold 


OHIO Electric Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
bought the nail making machine busi- 
ness of Black Industries Inc., same 
city. 

Black has been a large producer of 
wire nail making machines. Ohio 
Electric is taking over all business 
on hand and will continue delivery of 
machines and spare parts to Black’s 
tormer customers. 


Auction Sale of Tools, Equipment 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS Corp. is sell- 
ing at public auction this week the 
tools and equipment of Lindahl 
Foundry Co., 5$00 Ogden Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Some 160-odd tools to be sold at the 
sale include a 100-inch Betts boring 
mill, several 54-inch Bullard mills, 
some Newark, Gould & Eberhardt 
and Barber-Colman hobbing machines 
and some Gleason bevel equipment. 
Details of the sale can be obtained 
from Miss R. C. Becker at the Og- 
den street address. 


Lukens Electrifies Mill 


LUKENS Steel Co.’s_ twin-tandem 
steam engine, power source for the 
Lukens 206-inch mill, is dead. It was 
nearly 32 years old. 

Born May 22, 1918, the engine pro- 
duced 10.5 billion pounds of steam in 
its life, to keep the mill turning out 
approximately 3,750,000 tons of steel 
plates. Successor to the steam en- 
gine will be electrical equipment, ex- 
pected to be operating the 206-inch 
mill by April. 


Hardware Men Elect Officers 


HARDWARE Merchants’ & Manvu- 
facturers’ Association of Philadelphia 
has elected these officers for 1950: 
President, Edward J. Weierstall, 
North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; 
vice president, Edward K. Tryon III, 
Edward K. Tryon Co., Philadelphia; 
secretary-treasurer, Thomas A. Fern- 
ley Jr., Philadelphia. 
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CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 
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Feb. 7-9, Ohio Hardware Association: Ex- 
position, Public Auditorium, Cleveland 
Association headquarters are at 175 S 
High St., Columbus, O. 


Feb. 9-10, American Foundrymen’s Society, 
Birmingham Chapter: Regional conference 
Birmingham. Society headquarters are at 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago 


Feb. 9-10, American Foundrymen’s Society, 
Wisconsin Chapter: Regional conference 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. Society head 
quarters are at 222 W. Adams St., Chi 
cago. 


Feb. 9-11, Society of Plastics Engineers: 
Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 


Feb. 12-16, American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers: General Meeting, 
Hotel Statler, New York. Institute head- 
quarters are at 29 W. 39th St., New York 


Feb. 13-14, Society of the Plastics Industry 
(Canada): Canadian annual meeting 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. The 
Canadian segment of the society is asso- 
ciated with the American society whose 
headquarters are at 295 Madison Ave 
New York. 


Feb. 13-15, American Management Associa- 
tion: Conference on employee relations and 
personnel administration, Palmer House 
Chicago Association headquarters are at 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Feb, 14-16, Purchasing Agents Association 
of Chicago: Products show, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. Association headquarters 
are at 134 N, La Salle St., Chicago. 


Feb. 15-16, American Hot Dip Galvanizers 
Association Inc.: Annual meeting, Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. Association 
headquarters are at 2311 First National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh. 


Feb. 15-17, American Chemical Society: 
Pittsburgh conference on analytical chem- 
istry and applied spectroscopy. Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh. Society head- 
quarters are at 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 


| Feb. 20-21, American Material Handling 
Society, Indianapolis Chapter: Materials 
handling conference sponsored jointly with 
Purdue University, at Lafayette, Ind. 


' Feb. 24, Eastern States Blast Furnace and 
Coke Oven Association: Meeting, Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh. 


Feb. 24, Malleable Founders’ Society: West- 
ern sectional meeting, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Society headquarters are in the 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland. 


| Keb. 27-Mar. 3, American Society for Test- 
ing Materials: Committee week and spring 
meeting, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh 
Society headquarters are at 1916 Race St., 
Philadelphia. 


Feb. 28-Mar. 1, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: National marketing 
conference, Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Chamber headquarters are at 1615 H St 
Washington. 


Mar. 2-4, Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Pacific Coast Section: Annual conference 
Hotel Del Coronado, San Diego, Calif 
Society headquarters are at 295 Madison 
Ave., New York, 


Mar. 3, Malleable Founders’ Society: East- 
ern sectional meeting, Hotel Commodore 
New York. Society headquarters are ir 
the Union Commerce Bidg., Cleveland 


Mar. 8, American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Philadelphia District: Meeting on air 
pollution, Philadelphia. Society headquar- 
ters are at 1916 Race St., Philadelphia. 


Mar. 10-11, American Foundrymen’s Society, 
Ohio Chapters: Regional conference, Cin- 
cinnati. Society headquarters are at 222 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 
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Make each ton of steel go farther. Get 
four products in place of three from the 
same amount of steel. Let the high physi- 
cal properties of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
take the place of mass in your product 
design to boost production per ton as 
much as 33%. This new efficiency in the 
use of steel is part of industry’s constant 
search for better materials. 


With N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel you are 
assured of high resistance to distortion, 
impact fatigue and corrosion. Yet you 
are also assured of excellent cold forma- 
bility and weldability. 


Thus you can redesign many steel prod- 
ucts with sections 25% thinner—to save 
weight, save steel. And further savings in 
fabricating and finishing pay the way to 
use of this better, more efficient material. 


Let us talk over with you the application 
of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE to your product. 
We believe we can show you how to in- 
crease production per ton as much as 33%. 
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Mirrors of Motordom 





Process Development Section at General Motors takes the 
strain out of new ideas before tossing them to production 


departments. 


DETROIT 


DIVISIONAL engineering autonomy 
and the competitive huff-puffing in 
the General Motors family was re- 
ferred to here last week as a dis- 
tinctive feature of the corporation’s 
activities. However, there is an over- 
all linkage between engineering and 
manufacturing, relatively new, which 
has grown to robust size while paying 
off handsomely. That is the Process 
Development Section, currently oc- 
cupying 90,000 sq ft of rented floor 
space at the Cadillac plant. Its 
functioning was detailed recently to 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
by R. J. Emmert, executive in charge 
of the GM facilities and processes 
staff. 

Before too long the section will be 
transferred to the corporation’s new 
technical center now abuilding in De- 
troit’s northeast area. Basically 
what it does is to take ideas pro- 
posed by research and product study 
engineers, or by plant personnel in 
the various divisions, work out the 
costs and possible cost savings, Ce- 
velop the method, demonstrate the 
process and then toss the ball to the 
divisions. 

Six Goals—Early in the PDS pro- 
gram it was discovered shop super- 
vision generally was too busy getting 
out production schedules to concen- 
trate long enough on ideas to build 
them into production caliber. New 
methods study had to be removed 
from production areas and carefully 
babied until they proved workable in 
the shop. Six goals eventually be- 
came discernible. As listed by Mr. 
Emmert, they are: 

1. To develop better ways of manu- 
facturing products—improve quality, 
reduce cost and improve working 
conditions, 

2. To develop a group of engineers 
capable of working out some of the 
more baffling problems arising in ap- 
plying new ideas to manufacturing 
processes, with the ultimate aim of 
training young engineers who can be 
placed in manufacturing divisions on 
this type of work. 

3. To prove ideas on a productive 
scale in the project shop so there is 
no doubt they can be used in. plants 
Without serious introductory diffi- 
culties, 

‘. To seek the best that is being 


Case histories show progress 


done in any one plant and determine 
how to apply these systems to other 
plants. 

5. To establish sufficient confidence 
in the PDS so that divisional engi- 
neers will bring problems to it. 

6. To be successful enough to break 
down the reluctance of individuals to 
make changes, and to persuade both 
product engineers and manufacturing 
people to accept and utilize the best 
of the know-how. 

Parts Polished Quicker—Case his- 
tories of progress realized thus far 
are numerous. Mr. Emmert related 
a few. One involved the polishing 
of parts such as die-cast hardware 
or steel stampings in a revolving tub 
of slightly abrasive ‘‘mud.” Ternstedt 
Division was polishing small irregu- 
lar shaped hardware parts with un- 
usual success, so PDS decided to see 
what it could do. A‘ single-spindle 
machine was built with a revolving 
tub and work-holding fixtures which 
could be moved angularly to present 
all sides of the part to the action of 
the mud. It was large enough to 
handle stampings used in grille and 
bumper assemblies and could put a 
slick polish on a steel part in 15 
seconds, 











Auto, Truck Output 
U. S. and Canada 
1950 1949 
January 620,000* 445,092 
February 443,734 
March 543,711 
April 569,728 
May 508,101 
June 623,689 
July 604,351 
August 678,092 
September 657,078 
October 601,021 
November 474,726 
December 378,834 
Total 6,528,157 
Weekly Estimates 
Week Ended 1950 1949 
Jan. 14 154,552 112,587 
Jan. 21 158,432 113,820 
Jan. 28 139,500 116,471 
Feb. 4 130,000 102,981 
Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 
* Preliminary. 











Meanwhile, GM research engineers 
had found they could chrome plate a 
part having an originally smooth 
surface, without any intermediate 
buffing or polishing of the base cop- 
per plate. The method involves ex- 
pensive changes in present plating 
equipment and solutions, but one GM 
division is already using the system 
in regular production. An essential 
is to have the original steel with 
scratch-free surface, and that is 
where the mud polishing equipment 
comes in. Belt polishing machines 
have been installed in several plants 
to finish steel in the flat, eliminating 
considerable hand polishing, but it is 
still necessary to buff the copper 
plate. PDS wants to go all the way 
—polish the part as it comes from 
the last press operation and then 
copper-nickel-chrome it without fur- 
ther handling. 

The boys are not there yet, al- 
though they have received an order 
from one division for a four-station 
machine: to copper buff grille bars by 
the mud method, and they are work- 
ing on another machine to polish the 
steel first to permit plating with no 
buffing. The four-station, two-tub in- 
dexing-type machine has an indicated 
production of 450 pieces per hour, as 
fast as an operator can handle the 
parts. 

Show Savings Possible—Compre- 
hensive study and research by the 
PDS staff uncovered possible savings 
of $500,000 annually if all corpora- 
tion plants changed from chilled iron 
and malleable iron shot to cut wire 
shot in blast cleaning and peening 
operations. SAE 1065 hard drawn 
spring wire, chopped off by a milling 
cutter, ran 1670 cyclés in a shot test- 
ing machine, against 41 cycles for 
malleable and 10% for chilled iron. 
Current usage of shot runs to 8000 
tons annually at a cost of $990,000, 
figuring in actual consumption, pro- 


‘ductive labor, power, maintenance 


labor and maintenance material. 
Practicability of using cut wire shot 
in the cleaning of castings has yet to 
be fully proved, because of excessive 
carryout, although improvements in 
machine equipment would appear 
likely to correct this difficulty. The 
Cadillac foundry is using the wire 
shot in one of its cleaning machines 
and has reduced shot consumption by 
49 per cent and cleaning cost per 
part by more than 16 per cent. 

Even more startling are results on 
peening of front wheel springs with 
cut wire shot. Without shot peen- 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 





ing, springs formed from fine ground 
steel bars will average about 170,000 
cycles of compression. Conventional 
shot peening boosted this to 700,000 
cycles and permitted specification of 
less highly finished bars. Steel shot 
pushed fatigue life to 4.5 million cy- 
cles, or about the limit of the test 
machine measurement. 

Mr. Emmert’s limited review of 
typical projects coming under the 
probing eyes of PDS was striking 
testimony to the effectiveness, cost- 
wise and quality wise, of the section’s 
work. 


Long Strike Probable 


MAKING hay while Chrysler divi- 
sions are still paralyzed in the iron 
clamp of a UAW-CIO strike which 
shows no signs of loosening, General 
Motors, Ford and some of the inde- 
pendents continue to put the whip to 
production schedules, adding extra 
shifts, scheduling some Saturday op- 
erations and otherwise extending out- 
put. Chrysler looks to be girding for 
a long drawn-out battle. Union heads 
reportedly have instructed idle work- 
ers to seek other jobs or, in the case 
of migratory workers, to go back 
home. Bus terminals report travel 
southward has tripled since the start 
of the walkout Jan. 25. 

No negotiations are in process. 
Federal and state mediators say the 
situation looks gloomy. One after 
the other of leading Chrysler sup- 
pliers has instituted layoffs and the 





ONE FOR THE SHOW: 





jobless total could easily reach 159,- 
000. Pickets are making sporadic 
appearances at Chrysler plants, and 
there have been some instances of at- 
tempts to interfere with admission 
of office workers’ union. Leaders of 
the UAW say there is no need for 
mass picketing because the union has 
grown up in the last dozen years. It 
is now smart enough to win a strike 
without picketing or violence. 

The union approach, says Frank 
Rising of the Automotive Parts Man- 
ufacturers, is beginning to look a bit 
like fakery. He reports last Nov. 15 
the Union International Board quietly 
agreed to a new contract with one of 
the largest parts manufacturers, 
without pension, with a moratorium 
on pension discussions for 2% years, 
with no general wage increase, with 
substantially improved insurance ben- 
efits and finally a moratorium on fur- 
ther insurance talks for 4% years. 
Also a promise of secrecy was ex- 
tracted. On top of that last week 
he says union headquarters called 
off negotiations with numerous small 
and medium-sized companies in the 
Detroit area, telling the locals to 
stand by for further orders. This 
may refer to companies holding con- 
tracts with the east-side local of the 
UAW which for years have followed 
the “pattern” set by Chrysler. 

This is the fourth major strike the 
UAW has pulled at Chrysler plants. 
The first was in 1937, lasting 32 days, 
the second in 1939, lasting 54 days, 
and the third in 1948, lasting 17 days. 
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The driver's compartment of the special 1950 


Oldsmobile “98” Holiday coupe—the Palm Beach—shows rich green alligator 


leather trim on the door panel and edging the seat cushions. 
in yellow wicker are on the lower door panel. 
The exterior is painted surf green with a cabana sand top. Win- 


natural flax. 


dows are actuoted by hydraulic power and fingertips. 


Lacquered panels 
The floor mat is finished in 


The car was made 


especially for show purposes 
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For Smoother Traveling 


OWNERS of 1950 model passenge; 
cars are riding on a cushion of {4 t, 
143 lb of rubber, depending on the 
make involved. 

Today rubber goes into weather. 
strip for windshields and windows 


Curvaceous 


WINDSHIELDS of the new 
Kaiser 1951 models are de- 
signed with a sweeping curved 
top line dipping at the center, 
suggestive of the upper ex- 
tremity of a strapless evening 
gown. In fact, Kaiser stylists 
call it a “sweetheart curve,” 
fashioned with “nature’s most 
beautiful curve” in mind. It 
is a touch supplied by Howard 
Darrin, consulting stylist for 
the model. 














floor mats, dust seals, accelerator, 
clutch and brake pedals, arm rests, 
windshield wipers, body shims, mo- 
tor mounts, fan belt, radiator and 
heater hose, brake lines, wire insula- 
tion, battery boxes, lamp gaskets and 
seats, or 350-400 parts in all, weigh- 
ing 70-100 lb. Tires and tubes range 
from 24-43 Ib. 


Twenty-five years ago, Goodyear 
put down a stretch of roadway of 
natural rubber blocks in front of its 
home offices in Akron. It shows 
little deterioration today but the ex- 
pense of solid blocks was too much 
to make it practical. However, by 
mixing natural or synthetic rubber 
with asphalt, an excellent resurfacing 
material can be provided, showing 
less tendency to bleed in hot or wet 
weather, as well as a decrease in 
brittleness in cold weather. A 5 pe! 
cent mixture of rubber with conven: 
tional asphalt, applied at an averag' 
thickness of 1% inches on a 24 ft 
highway, adds about $1000 per mil 
to installation costs. They are offset 
by greatly reduced maintenance costs 
and longer life, as indicated by care- 
ful inspection of test strips laid in 
Holland before the war. 


Ford Workers Get Checks 


EIGHTY-THREE special check writ: 
ing machines have been installed bY 
Ford to write the 106,000 weekly pay: 
checks for hourly rated employees 
who formerly were paid in cash twice 
a month. The machines are design¢ 
so the operator has only to recor 
the base wage, overtime or pr‘ mium 
pay and deductions. A single contro! 
then figures the net wage and writes 
the check. 
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something wonderful 


YOU CANT SEE! 


When you examine and admire the 
new models at the winter shows, you'll see 
many of the devices that make automobiles 
so dependable today. But not all of them! 


You can’t see the amazingly accurate New 
Departure ball bearings beneath the gleam- 
ing chrome and lacquer of the new cars. 
Located where they are, by engineers who 


nothing rolls like a ball... 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 





perform new “miracles” each year, these ball 
bearings carry the loads, lick wear and 
friction, and keep moving parts moving, 
precisely in position, for years and years. 


New Departure, world’s largest maker 
of ball bearings, welcomes the increasing 
acceptance by engineers of the fact that 
“nothing rolls like a ball.” 





NEW DEPARTURE ¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS «+ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Hotpoint Building 


New refrigerator factory and 
home laundry plant to match 
other appliance production 


HOTPOINT INC. will erect a new 
refrigerator factory on a 21-acre site 
in Chicago. 

President James J. Nance also says 
tooling and machine installations to 
complete conversion of the company’s 
range plant for manufacture of home 
laundry equipment would be complet- 
ed during the year. (The range plant 
is across the street from the refrig- 
erator factory site.) The refrigera- 
tor plant is slated for completion 
sometime in the late summer of 1951. 
At present Hotpoint refrigerator com- 
ponents are made by General Electric. 

The two moves are the final phase 
of the company’s postwar expansion 
program: Investment in plants, ma- 
chinery and operating capital totaled 
$70 million. The home laundry and 
refrigerator plants are estimated to 
cost about $12 million each when 
fully equipped. Hotpoint’s expansion 
program—it’s the largest in the in- 
dustry—has more than tripled the 
company’s output. The company- 
upon completion of the two projects— 
will have refrigerator and home laun- 
dry facilities to match present pro- 
duction of electric ranges, dishwash- 
ers and its other major appliances. 

Seven Plants—It has seven mid- 
western plants with 3 million sq ft 
of manufacturing space for produc- 
tion of 12 major electrical appliances 
for complete kitchens, home laundries 
and commercial cooking equipment. 
Total employment is about 9000; 
about 3000 will be added to the pay- 
roll when production of refrigerators 
is underway; capacity of the plant is 
to be about 8000 units per week. 

Hotpoint’s home laundry equipment 
was placed on the market a year aro, 
but complete conversion of specialized 
tooling was held back unti] the pres- 
ent. 

Centralized in Midwest — The re- 
frigerator plant will occupy a site 
procured immediately after the war 
when the company acquired several 
large plots in the Chicago area for 
its long-term development program. 
When all the moves are complete, all 
Hotpoint facilities for manufacture 
of electrical appliances will be cen- 
tralized in the Midwest. All units 
will be produced in company-operated 
plants. 


Houghton Now in Manufacturing 


ENTRY into the manufacturing field 
is announced by Houghton Labora- 
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tories Inc., located in Olean, N. Y. 

Formerly a consultant on protec- 
tive coatings and corrosion control, 
Houghton is manufacturing a series 
of new anticorrosive metal primers 
and surface coatings and a new 
plastic material called Hysol 6000. 

Hysol coatings are used for pro- 
tecting steel storage tanks, refinery 
equipment, electroplating racks, oil 
pipes, chemical equipment, instru- 
ment cases, furniture, ships and other 
marine equipment. Hysol 6000 is a 
new insulating material that is being 
used as insulation in television sets, 
knife handles, wire coatings and pip- 
ing for chemical industries. 


Stolper Steel Menomonee Bound 


STOLPER Steel Products Corp. will 
move from Milwaukee to Menomonee 
Falls, Wis. when its new one-story 
plant is completed sometime before 
the yearend. 

The 42-year-old firm, employing 
350 persons, manufactures a wide 
assortment of  custom-fabricated 
sheet metal parts and assemblies 
largely for automotive, agricultural 
and industrial uses. 

Water supplies that caused the 
company to end consideration of 
other sites in Milwaukee are adequate 
in Menomonee Falls. They’re needed 
to cool resistance welders used in 
fabrication of the sheet metal parts. 


Baldwin Opens New Storeroom 


NEW STOREROOM that will enable 
Baldwin Locomotive Works to offer 
more direct service on replacement 
parts to customers in Texas and 


Louisiana was opened by Baldwin ip 
Houston. 

Some 1500 separate items of diese] 
engine and locomotive parts will bh 
stocked for customers who were for. 
merly served from St. Louis. 


W & H Takes Over 0.K. 


ALL OPERATIONS of O. K. Too 
Co. at Shelton, Conn., ceased last 
month and are being carried on by 
Williams & Hussey Machine Co., Wij. 
ton, N. H. 

The tool company, purchased by 
Williams & Hussey in 1949, was es. 
tablished in 1901. It will retain its 
identity and operate as a division of 
the Wilton firm. Williams & Hussey 
is exclusively owned and operated by 
Thurston Williams and _ Forrest 
Hussey. The new owners of O. K 
Tool will invest $200,000 in new ma. 
chinery. 


GE Ready “Right Now’ 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Co.’s Aircraft 
Gas Turbine Divisions are ready 
“right now” to take orders for jet 
engines for commercial transport 
use. 

C. W. LaPierre, manager, told the 
New England Aviation Writers that 
GE’s TG-190 turbo jet could mee! 
power plant needs for the first 
American jet transport model. He 
believes landing and communication 
delays—regarded by some as ob- 
stacles to successful jet transport 
operations—can be overcome with 
technological developments now avail: 
able or in process of development. 





BIGGER ONE YET TO COME: A huge metal forming press, 38 feet long 
and weighing 750 tons, was completed by Clearing Machine Corp., Chicago: 
The bed, pictured here, is loaded aboard a 16-wheel railroad car. It weighs 
175 tons. The bed can receive dies 84 x 350 inches long, Already the com 
pany is at work on a larger one that will go to a Texas plant 
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[Ironton Firebrick Co., Ironton, O., ap- 
pointed Robbins & Bohr, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennescee representative. 
--0O--- 

Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, put 
into full-scale operation a new 500,- 
000-ton furnace at its Cincinnati 
silicate plant. It will increase out- 
put of silicate of soda and related 
products by 50 per cent. Expansion 


‘can be attributed to the growing de- 


mand for silica gel catalyst in the 
oil industry. 

-——0o-— 

Stover Lock Nut & Machinery Corp., 
Easton, Pa., bought a new and larger 
plant in that town. All operations 
are being conducted in the new plant 
where the firm manufactures the 
patented Stover lock nut and other 
types of special and common nuts. 

—o— 

R. D. Wood Co., Philadelphia, named 
E. V. Prentice Co., Portland, Oreg., 
exclusive Pacific Northwest sales 
agent. Wood is a manufacturer of 
hydraulic presses for the plywood, 
hardboard, plastics, rubber and metal- 
working industries. 

—o— 

Paul Blum Co., Buffalo, was set up 
by Paul Blum, formerly manager of 
the Chemical and Ferrosilicon depart- 
ment of Alan D. Oppenheimer Inc. 
Blum handles industrial chemicals and 
by-products. 

PRD “OEE 
Rust Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, 
will build a new 150-ton-per-day soda 
recovery plant to serve the Johnson- 
burg, Pa., paper mill of New York & 
Pennsylvania Co. 

—o-- 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee 
electrical manufacturer, opened a 
sales office in Dayton, O. It will 
handle motor control and allied elec- 
trical apparatus in the Dayton area. 

—o— 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., opened a new district sales 
office in Dallas. It will handle sale 
of all Bridgeport mill products, 
Plumbing brass goods, copper water 
tube and pipe. 

pie tee 
Top bid of $117,500 for the Harvey 
Mfg. Co. Farm Implement Division 
Plant, Racine, Wis., was refused by 
the board of directors. Production 
machinery, tools and machine shop 
housed in the plant were sold at 
auction. Factory space, says H. R. 
Mandel, president, is available for 
lease to local industry, two adjoining 
buildings have 78,000 sq ft of space. 
The plant was sold after Harvey dis- 
Continued producing farm equiprhent. 
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Master Builders Co. put its new 
$500,000 plant in Buffalo into opera- 
tion. It produces granulated iron 
coatings. 

iat 
Fred J. Fleming, vice president of 
Excel Metal Cabinet Co., Falconer, 
N. Y., bought controlling interest in 
the firm from Armot & Co., Bal- 
timore. 

sn tas 


The American Car & Foundry Co. 
plant in Buffalo has been put on the 
market for lease or sale. It has been 
idle since 1945 when war work was 
completed. Land and buildings are 
assessed for more than $800,000. 

rien 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
named Drill Master Supply Co., 
Evansville, Ind., dealer for Allis- 
Chalmers motors, controls, centrifu- 
gal pumps, transformers and circuit 
breakers in portions of Indiana and 
Kentucky. 

as 

C. I. Crais Co—sales agent for 
Lukens Steel Co. and its divisions, 
By-Products Steel Co. and Lukenweld, 
Coatesville, Pa.—is now in Birming- 
ham. Crais moved from New Orleans. 
In its new location it will serve 
Lukens customers in Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina. 

tie 
Kaiser Steel Corp. opened a sales 
office in Houston to handle the com- 


TAKING A BREATHER: Crews of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad wreck trains have 
been trained in the use of a new type 
oxygen breathing apparatus to aid 
them in emergency work. Developed 
by Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, the apparatus generates its 
own oxygen, providing 45 minutes of 
protection in unbreathable atmosphere 


pany’s sales of steel line pipe in the 
Southwest. 

—O— 
Midwest Industrial Truck & Supply 
Co., Chicago, took over sales of Moto- 
Trucs in Illinois. 

ae ASE 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co., Chicago—com- 
mercial metal furniture—will re-enter 
the export market this spring. Irving 
Grombacher, president, sailed from 
San Francisco to investigate the ex- 
port situation in the Philippine 
Islands. Chairman of the Board 
Irving Salomon went on extended 
trip to South America, Africa, the 
Middle East and France. 

css 
United States Radium Corp., New 
York, increased its engineering and 
plant facilities for design and manu- 
facture of etched and lithographed 
name plates for machinery, motors, 
instruments and other equipment. 
The company also produces luminous 
dials for watches, clocks and other 
instruments. 

seo 
Metalwash Machinery Corp., formerly 
of Irvington, N. J., opened its new 
plant in Elizabeth, N. J. With im- 
proved facilities the company can 
produce its industrial washing ma- 
chines, dryers, pickling machines, 
quench tanks and draw furnaces, 
bakery pan and rack washing ma- 
chines, pot washers and special ma- 
chinery at an increased rate. 

——0O-— 
R. Y. Ferner Co., Boston—machines 
for fatigue testing of materials—es- 
tablished a new department for en- 
gineering and sales of a new line of 
portable hardness testing  instru- 
ments. For the first time the com- 
pany has these machines available 
for prompt shipment. Two of the 
principal instruments, one for the 
dynamic and one for the static meth- 
od of testing metals and plastics, are 
described in literature sent on re- 
quest. 

er eee 
Loewy Construction Co. Inc., New 


York, got a contract from the Indus- 


trial Planning Division of the Air 
Materiel Command for installation of 
heavy die forging presses, portions of 
equipment removed from German war 
plants as part of war reparations. 
Loewy will erect the presses in AMC’s 
Adrian, Mich., Manufacturing Meth- 
ods Pilot Plant. 
aslo 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
built a new brass mill products depot 
containing expanded sales offices in 
Chicago. The depot is laid out for 
straight-line-flow of materials from 
incoming rail shipments to outgoing 
deliveries to Scovill customers. 
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IMPORTANCE of the automotive industry in the na- 
tion's metalworking economy again is demonstrated 
by STEEL’s industrial production index. In the week 
ended Jan. 28 the index dropped 6 points from the all- 
time weekly high reached in the preceding week be- 
cause of production lost by the Chrysler strike. 
Federal Reserve Board’s industrial production index 
for December climbed 5 points from the total for No- 
vember to 178 per cent of the 1935—1939 average but 
was 14 points lower than in December, 1948. Manu- 
facturing is down from the year ago total because of 
a decline in durables, nondurables holding about the 
same. Construction contracts in December easily 
topped the year ago figures while carloadings and 
minerals slumped noticeably. 
STEEL—Nation’s steelmaking rate remained stable 
in the week ended Jan. 28, moving up 1 point to 94 per 
cent of capacity. Although a few blast furnaces have 
been shut down or are operating on reduced wind, 
steelmaking furnace operations are being maintained 
as long as possible to take advantage of strong de- 
mand. 
AUTOMOBILES—Immediate effect of the first week 
of the Chrysler strike was a loss of about 19,000 
units. Outturn in the week ended Jan. 28 was 115,- 
639 passenger cars and 23,681 trucks, compared with 
132,065 and 26,367 a week earlier. January’s produc- 
tion in U. S. plants will be down to about 488,800 cars 
and 95,900 trucks with Canadian plants adding 23,100 
ears and 8400 trucks. Should the strike continue into 


The Business Trend 


February, assemblies for that month will be down 
about 140,000 units from the 640,000 originally sched- 
uled. 

PRICES—Wholesale price index and the consumers’ 
price index (cost of living), both reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, showed declines in De- 
cember. The wholesale price index declined 0.2 per 
cent in December to 151.3 per cent of the 1926 av- 
erage, 6.8 per cent below a year ago and 10.9 per cent 
below the postwar peak. An even greater decline was 
experienced by the consumers’ price index between 
Nov. 15 and Dec. 15. In the latest month reported 
by the bureau the index declined 0.7 per cent to the 
lowest point since Mar. 15, 1948. 
CONSTRUCTION—Civil engineering construction vol- 
ume in the week ended Jan. 26 totaled $216,406,000, 
bringing awards for the first four weeks of this year 
to more than $915 million. Private construction for 
the period tops $428 million but many of the awards 
are for housing, hospitals, ete. Industrial construc- 
tion is not keeping pace with the high total volume. 
Federal construction dominates the public awards list 
and more than doubles the like total for 1949. 
COAL—Bituminous coal continues to be mined at a 
low rate and the fuel pinch is unabated. In the week 
ended Jan. 21, latest period for which figures are 
available, 7,250,000 tons of bituminous coal were pro- 
duced. In the first three weeks of this year 20,320,- 
000 tons of coal were produced, compared with 34.,- 
895,000 tons in the like 1949 period. 


























LATEST PRIOR MONTH YEAR 
PERIOD* WEEK AGO AGO 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)? 94.0 93.0 94.5 99.5 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,972 6,041 5,493 5,810 
* Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,208 1,237 1,507 1,910 
\! Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 4,956 4,962 4,996 5,492 
~ Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $216.4 $182.2 $66.9 $212.2 
Automobile and Truck Outpt (Ward’s—number units) 139,500 158,432 113,026 116,471 
*Dates on request. 41950 weekly capacity is 1,906,267 net tons. 1949 weekly capacity was 1,843,516 net tons 
Freight Car Loadings (Unit—1000 cars) 615+ 619 496 679 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 232 231 109 136 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t $26,913 $27,121 $27,765 $27,561 
. Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t none 5% 114% +2% 
tPreliminary. tFederal Reserve Board. 
| Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—amillions) $13,542 $14,406 $11,844 $13,907 
| Federal Gross Debt (billions) $256.8 $257.0 $257.0 $252.4 
| ‘eeme Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $21.5 $23.6 $20.5 $17.0 
=~ Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 7,435 7,980 7,977 4.681 
~ Loans and Investments (billions) + $67.7 $67.4 $67.4 $62.9 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions): $38,131 $37,920 $37.657 $33,749 
tMember banks, Federal Reserve System. 
STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Index+? 156.13 156.13 156.88 155.05 
« meee STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet 160.1 160.5 161.6 232.6 
~* All Commodities+ 150.7 150.9 151.4 151.1 
Metals and Metal Products? 169.4 169.4 169.4 175.5 
‘Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. 11936-1939—100. +71935-1939—100 
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Men of Industry 





WILBUR J. KUPFRIAN 


Wilbur J. Kupfrian has withdrawn 
from Elliott Mfg. Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., where he was part owner and 
engineering director, to establish the 
Kupfrian Mfg. Co., with offices at the 
same address as the Elliott company. 
Two separate manufacturing plants 
have been set up in Binghamton and 
Deposit, N. Y. The new organization 
is successor to the special products 
division of the parent firm, consisting 
chiefly of flexible-shaft couplings or 
remote controls, and wire shielding, 
particularly for the electronics and 
instrumentation fields. Other prod- 
ucts include Monocoil (Bowden) cas- 
ing and push-pull controls for marine, 
automotive and industrial fields. El- 
liott Mfg. Co. is referring inquiries 
and orders received on all such items 
to the new company, but continues 
to manufacture flexible shafting and 
accessories for portable power-tool 
trade and industrial flexible shafting 
for original equipment manufactur- 
ers. 


——{). 


Acheson Colloids Corp., Port Huron, 
Mich., announces election of three 
vice presidents: P. C. Buck becomes 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion; M. W. Reynolds, vice president 
in charge of sales; Raymond Szyman- 
owitz, vice president in charge of re- 
search. 


0 


Joseph A. Martino, president, Nation- 
al Lead Co., has been elected to the 
board of directors of Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. The two 
companies announced formation of 
Titanium Metals Corp. of America, a 
jointly owned company organized for 
development, sale and distribution of 
titanium metal, its alloys and allied 
products. 
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GUY A. BAKER 


Guy A. Baker has been appointed 
vice president-manufacturing, and R. 
Merton Shields, secretary, for Dur- 
iron Co. Inc., Dayton, O. Mr. Baker, 
associated with the company for 20 
years, has been for several years as- 
sistant to the president and secretary. 
Prior to that he was manager of al- 
loy castings sales. Mr. Shields was 
previously manager of the Dayton 
district sales. 


awe, 


Lyon Metal Products Inc., Aurora, 
Ill., has elected Earl D. Power as 
chairman of the board to succeed 
B. L. Waters, and H. B. Spackman 
has been elected president to replace 
Mr. Power. As chairman of the 
board, Mr. Power will continue to be 
active chief executive officer of the 
company and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. He will also exer- 
cise direct functional control over 
several phases of company operation. 
Mr. Spackman will be vice chairman 
of the executive committee, and will 
directly supervise sales, production, 
development and engineering divisions 
of the company and be responsible for 
proper co-ordination of functions and 
operations of all departments. The 
company also announces promotion of 
J. M. Olesen to general sales man- 
ager. 
0 


S. A. Meder has been promoted to a 
general sales position with the At- 
lanta district office of Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. He will be 
located at Jacksonville, Fla., as resi- 
dent representative. J. A. Holloway 
will be transferred from the Chicago 
office to the general offices in Wheel- 
ing as manager of cut nail sales. L. K. 
Schaub of the Chicago office has been 
transferred to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 





R. MERTON SHIELDS 


where he is resident representative 
under the Chicago district office, 
Kenneth P. House, Pacific Coast man- 
ager at San Francisco, has assumed 
his new duties as one of two assistant 
sales managers of tubular pipe sales 
division at Wheeling, the other being 
S. C. Wood. 
—o— 


Walter D. Myers Jr. has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Douglas Via as 
sales manager of the industrial in- 
sulation department of Eagle-Picher 
Sales Co., Cincinnati. Mr. Via has 
resigned to join King Roofing & 
Heating Co. Inc., Cincinnati, as gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Myers formerly 
was in charge of industrial insula- 
tion sales for Eagle-Picher in the 
New York market. 
ct ha 

A. M. Boehm has been appointed east- 
ern manager, engine division, Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
Harrison, N. J., succeeding W. L. 
Russell who has been assigned to 
handle Canadian sales for John Ing- 
lis Co., Worthington’s Canadian as- 
sociate. Mr. Boehm will continue to 
make the New York district office 
his headquarters. 


a 9 Se 


Charles W. Coffin has been appointed 
sales manager, Reed-Prentice Corp. 
Worcester, Mass. J. D. Sherman was 
appointed sales engineer in the New 
York office. He formerly was con 
nected with Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 
—O-- 


Willard Storage Battery Co. Ciev® 
land, announces that W. L. Bowro®, 
sales manager in the Dallas district, 
has been appointed California dis 
trict sales manager replacing W. 1- 
Tyler, granted an indefinite leave of 
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CHASER LIFE INCREASED 50% 


Sun Cutting Oil Improves Quality of Threads, 
Steps-up Pipe Nipple Production 


Operation: Threading 4" pipe nipples 
Machine: Landis Threading Machine 


Material: 4" galvanized welded steel tubing 
SAE 1025-1040 


Speed: Threading 1%" on each end of about 
300 pieces per 8-hr. day 


Chaser Life: 3 days before resharpening 
Cutting Fluid: Sun Cutting Oil 31W 

A manufacturer threading pipe nip- 
ples was not getting satisfactory 


finished threads with the cutting 
fluid in use. Chaser life was abnor- 


PETROLEUM 


mally short, resulting in excessive 
downtime and high percentage of 
rejects, with consequent loss of 
production. 

Changing to Sun Cutting Oil 
31W, this shop increased chaser 
life 50 percent, and reports that 
‘the threads are the best we ever 
made.” With rejects practically 
eliminated and downtime for 
changing chasers reduced to the 
absolute minimum, production has 
greatly increased. 


“JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


PRODUCTS 


Sun Cutting Oil 31W is a dark, 
free-flowing, sulphurized oil. It is 
recommended for heavy duty jobs 
where an emulsified cutting oil is 


‘not suitable. For further informa- 


tion about Sun Cutting Oils or 
other “Job Proved’’ Products for 
the metalworking industry, call or 
write the nearest Sun Office. The 
services of a Sun Engineer are 
available without obligation. 


SUN OIL COMPANY * Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 


Toronto and Montreal 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








absence because of ill health. N. G. 
Wolf, manager of the Dallas plant, 
will succeed Mr. Bowron as Dallas 
district sales manager. 
Bee eS 
Carl F. Norberg has been elected 
executive vice president, Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia. He 
has been vice president in charge of 
manufacturing since 1944. 
~O 
Hollis H. Mosher has been named 
sales engineer for Illinois Tool Works 
in the Detroit sales office. He had 
been with the Detroit sales office 
of Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Co. 
of McKeesport, Pa., directing carbide 
sales operations. 
—oO 
Joseph R. Bransford, personnel di- 
rector of Western Electric Co. Inc., 
New York, has been elected financial 
vice president succeeding George L. 
Best, who resigned to accept a vice 
presidency with American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Mr. Bransford will 
continue responsibility for personnel 
administration. 
Oo 
C. Gilbert Norton has been appointed 
media director of O. S. Tyson & Co. 
Inc., New York, succeeding Leigh 
Doorly, named account manager in 
the group headed by vice president 
Richard V. Morrison. 
-O 
J. Philip Murphy, executive vice pres- 
ident and manager of Judson Pacific- 
Murphy Corp., Emeryville, Calif., has 
been elected president, succeeding 
Paul F. Gillespie, retiring after 30 
years’ association. Carlos J. Maas 
was elected chairman, and Douglas A. 
Bailey, vice president. 
_o- 
Richard D. Nugent has been ap- 
pointed western division manager of 
Florence Stove Co. at San Francisco, 
succeeding C. P. Connally Jr., named 
southeastern division manager. 
coe 
Greswold Van Dyke has been appoint- 
ed executive director of Stainless 
Steel Producers, American Iron & 
Steel Institute, an organization for 
further development of uses of stain- 
less steel. Activities of the group in- 
clude the permanent Stainless Steel 
Industry exhibit and information cen- 
ter in the Architects building, New 
York 
-—O 
Cc. V. Thompson has been appointed 
superintendent of the coke plant, Mid- 
land Works, Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh. Also at the 
Midland Works, Russell H. Loutzen- 
hiser, assistant superintendent, elec- 
tric furnace department, has been 
appointed superintendent of that de- 
partment, and Lester W. Moore was 
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appointed assistant superintendent, 
open-hearth department. R. C. Gil- 
roy was appointed supervisor of in- 
dustrial engineering, and L. Perry, 
supervisor of industrial relations at 
Park Works, Pittsburgh. 


iil 


Douglas B. Steimle has been elected 
a director of Air Reduction Co. Inc., 
New York. 


eohinl ices 


Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., an- 
nounces transfer of four members of 
its outside sales department. Wil- 
liam C. Howard, field engineer, Hart- 
ford, Conn., area, has been named 
abrasive engineer with headquarters 
in New Haven, Conn., and replaces 
J. Lawrence Tobey, who left to go 
into business with his father. John 
W. McCue, F. Donald Wing and John 
W. Wheeler have been appointed field 
engineers, the first two named to re- 
port to Raymond E. Taylor, Chicago 
office, and Mr. Wheeler will succeed 
Mr. Howard at Hartford, reporting to 
Connecticut district manager, Ronald 
W. Price. 
pail aise 


George L. Carr, for the last 13 years 
associated with Apex Broach Co., has 
resigned as vice president and sales 
manager of that company, and has 
been appointed assistant to the sales 
manager of Colonial Broach Co., De- 
troit, in charge of estimating. Be- 
fore joining Apex, Mr. Carr spent 
13 years in sales engineering activi- 
ties for Arrow Tool & Reamer Co. 


nial Sees 


Kenneth G. Jobson, Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co., unit of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., New York, has been 
elected president of the Compressed 
Gas Association. He joined Linde Air 
Products Co. in 1923 and the suc- 
ceeding 27 years he devoted almost 
exclusively to improvement of the 
design, manufacture and test of cyl- 





KENNETH G. JOBSON 


we 


inders and pressure vessels and their 
appurtenances used by industry. 


nl eee 


Walter E. Oelschlaeger has been ap. 

pointed manager of the by-products 

coke department of Republic Coal & 

Coke Co., Chicago. He has acted for 

the last 16 years as assistant to 

Lewis D. McClaren, who died Jan. 17. 
a (2 


Hans Ernst, director of research, 
Cincinnati Milling & Grinding Ma- 
chines Inc., Cincinnati, has been ge- 
lected Cincinnati’s outstanding engi- 
neer of the year. He is the author 
of many booklets and papers in the 
field of mechanical engineering, par- 
ticularly on the subject of metal cut- 
ting. 

naiaploaiig 
Richard D. Jolls has been appointed 
gas process engineer, Gas Machinery 
Co., Cleveland. Vernon J. Pugh joins 
the company as a field engineer. 

sical Macibe, 
G. R. Carrier has been appointed ex- 
clusive representative for air and hy- 
draulic cylinders and special machin- 
ery in Chicago and northern Illi- 
nois by Hydro-Line Mfg. Co., Rock- 
ford, Il. 

-- O— 


Elastic Stop Nut Corp of America, 
Union, N. J., announces appointment 
of Robert F. Fettig as district mana- 
ger for the Detroit and Michigan 
sales areas. He had been district 
manager for McKay Co., Pittsburgh, 
and prior to that was with Detroit 
Diesel Division, General Motors Corp. 

onli iie's) 
Charles F. Cooper has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the central 
district of Kaiser Steel Corp., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

—— ; 
F. J. Sikorovsky has been elected 
president of Federal Drill & Tool 
Works, manufacturer of aircraft 
tools, New York, a division of Avild- 
sen Tools & Machines Inc., of which 
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Mack-Hemp 





Improves Operating Efficiency 
of Rod, Bar and Shape Mills 
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Not much for glamour, but a bear for work, this 
Mack-Hemp End-Thrust Bearing does an all-'round _ _ 
achin- job Of improving the operation of rod, bar and j -™ 4 a 
. Thi. shape mills, re 
— Developed by Mackintosh-Hemphill engineers to 
establish precise control over the axial matching of 
erica, [gg 0! passes, this thrust bearing is a self-contained, 
tment compact unit which will team up with any type of 
cm good radial neck bearing, and which can be used 
strict on any mill stand where one end of the rolls is available : 4 sel 
urgh, for its attachment. ae { nee 
<trot J One of the most important features of the Mack- Es id | 
— Hemp Bearing is the simple end-wise adjustment 
sini device which assures matched grooves and precise 
entral product tolerance on high-speed finishing stands. 
Oak- Other advantages observed in exhaustive tests 
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what's new at Mack-Hemp. 
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MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


rolls... steel and special alloy castings . . . com- 
pletely integrated strip mills .. . heavy duty engine 
lathes . . . the new Mackintosh-Abr straight- 
eners .. . improved Johnston patented corrugated 
cinder pots and slag handling equipment . . . shape 
straighteners ... shears . . . levellers 
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he also was elected a member of the 
board of directors. Mr. Sikorovsky 
recently resigned as president of 
Ampco Twist Drill Division, Green- 
field Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass. 
—-0O-— 

A. 8S. Basil has been appointed as- 
sistant general sales manager to di- 


Ag ge 
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A. S. BASIL 


rect the national sales of Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Sales Inc., 
Oakland, Calif., in electrical wire and 
cable products. Headquarters for 
the sale of these products are being 
established at the cable, rod, bar and 
wire plant at Newark, O. H. W. 
Biskeborn, who has been a member 
of the production department, has 
been transferred to electrical cable 
sales as technical director. 

—O— 
William A. Munkacsy has been elec- 
ted president, Munray Products Inc., 
sales division of Poly-Cyclo Products 
Co., Cleveland. He also is president, 
Poly-Cyclo Products Co. As head 
of Munray Products he succeeds T. R. 
Gill, resigned. 

ties 
R. J. Cowden has been appointed 
sales manager for engines and re- 
lated products for the Lycoming- 
Spencer Division, Avco Mfg. Corp., 
Williamsport, Pa. 


— so 


Aurora Metal Co., Aurora, IIl., an- 
nounces addition of two sales engi- 
neering representatives: Charles J. 
Sauter covers sales of aluminum 
bronze and silicon bronze vacuum die 
castings in metropolitan New York 
and northern New Jersey, and I. R. 
Jones in southern New Jersey, south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland. 
a 

Ferdinand Schmitz has been named 
vice president of Seattle Steel Co. 
and Inland Empire Steel Co., a sub- 
sidiary at Spokane, Wash. Mr. 
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Schmitz resigned as vice president 
of Pacific Car & Foundry Co., con- 
trolled by the same interests, to ac- 
cept his new assignment. 

—o0— 
Dr. Franklin T. Peters has been as- 
signed to the newly formed develop- 
ment department of Glyco Products 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. He has been 
with the company since 1947 follow- 
ing ten years with E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

—oO— 
Harold H. Indestad, engineer’s assist- 
ant, screen sales section, basic in- 
dustries machinery department of 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
has been transferred to the Charles- 
ton, W. Va., district office, where he 
will deal with the sales of products 
of the basic industries department. 

ished Disiatin 
M. D. Barry has been promoted from 


chief accountant to comptroller of 
Southern States Iron Roofing Co., 





M. D. BARRY 


Savannah, Ga. He joined the com- 
pany in 1940 and was made chief ac- 
countant in 1946. 

biel Pinta 
William Steinwedell has joined Wolf 
Management Engineering Co., Chica- 
go, management engineer and con- 
sultant firm. 

—o— 


_ Edward G. Fenton has been named 


superintendent of Alan Wood Steel 
Co.’s new hot-rolled strip mill in Con- 
shohocken, Pa. He has been superin- 
tendent of the company’s Schuylkill 
Iron Works since 1936. 

—(O—— 
District managers of industrial truck 
sales appointed by Hyster Co., Port- 
land, Oreg., are: Donald R. Shaffer, 
appointed manager of territory com- 
prising southeastern Canada, eastern 
Michigan, northern Ohio and south- 
western New York; John F. Wright, 
who will supervise truck sales in 
Alaska, western Canada, Washing- 


we 


ton, Oregon and parts of Montana 
and Idaho; and Karl T. Barr, to man- 
age territory of Hawaiian Islands, 
California, Arizona, Nevada and Utah, 

—O— 
Charles G. Barnard has been ap. 
pointed comptroller of Balboa Pa. 
cific Corp., Fullerton, Calif. 

—O— 
W. Arthur Wall and Oscar Fischer 
have joined the staff of Cobalt Chem. 
ical & Refinery Co. Ltd., Cobalt, Ont. 
Canada. 

—o— 
J. C. Kemp, general sales engineer, 
Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee, has 
been appointed district manager of 
the Chicago office. 

—oO— 
National Steel & Shipbuilding Co, 
San Diego, Calif., has appointed Ray 
Fox executive vice president. A. L, 
Brosio was named vice president and 
general manager. 

—0— 
Added to the sales staff of Wrought 
Washer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, are W. 
E. Pfleger to cover Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, etc., and Thomas Tannert 
to head the newly formed Chicago 
office. 

sos Drininin 
Boice-Crane Co., Toledo, O., has ap- 
pointed John P. Davenport as its dis- 
trict factory representative to serve 
its dealers in southern Indiana, south- 
ern Ohio and Kentucky, maintaining 
office in Louisville. 

—-O-- 
Walter F. Knebusch has been ap- 
pointed director of manufacturing for 
Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland, a new- 
ly created position which will provide 





WALTER F. KNEBUSCH 


more complete co-ordination and 
guidance of manufacturing in the 
company’s two separate plants ™ 
Cleveland and Dayton, O. Mr. Kne- 
busch had been works manager 0 
the Harris Division plant in Cleveland 
since 1943. Nelson O. Scourtield, 
manager of the Seybold Division m 
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Day‘on, continues to be responsible 
for overall operations in that plant. 
—o— 

General Electric Co., Apparatus De- 
partinent, Schenectady, N. Y., an- 
nounces changes as follows: Small 
apparatus divisions—T, D. Foy, 
named administrative assistant; F. T. 
Lewis, manager of manufacturing, 
names as staff assistants F. J. 
Boucher, D. S. Lisberger and H. B. 
Miller; and B. A. Case, manager of 
engineering, has T. L. Mayes as his 
staff assistant. Large apparatus divi- 
sions—E. E. Johnson, manager of en- 
gineering, names as his staff assist- 
ants P. L. Alger, Marshall Anderson, 
T. M. Linville, C. H. Ridgley and F. 
P. Wilson Jr.; C. W. Fuller was trans- 
ferred to staff of manager of manu- 
facturing; N. E. Firestone is staff 
assistant to manager of manufac- 
turing; K. O. Schulte, manager of 
wage rates; W. H. Bobear, manager 
of purchasing; T. F. Garahan, pro- 
duction manager; K. N. Bush, assist- 
ant production manager, and A. V. 
Feigenbaum, supervisor of training, 

manufacturing personnel. 

—O--- 
Roland J. Berkol has been named 
sales development engineer for Atlas 
Steels Ltd., Welland, Ont., Canada. 
He formerly was with Rustless Iron 
& Steel Corp. of Baltimore, and 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
The company also named A. Earle 
Higgins and Charles F. Press of New 
York to direct its promotional cam- 
paign on uses and fabrication of 
stainless steel throughout Canada. 

—0-~ 
Wyckoff Steel Co., Pittsburgh, an- 
hounces appointment of H. L. Schultz 
as district manager of its Milwaukee 
office, succeeding Edwin L. Wolf. 





CECIL E. BALES 


Cecil E. Bales, formerly vice presi- 
dent, Ironton Fire Brick Co., Ironton, 
O., has been elected president suc- 
ceeding E. F. Myers, who becomes 
board chairman and treasurer. <Ac- 
tive in the refractories industry for 
many years, Mr. Bales is a director 
and member of the technical advisory 
committee of American Refractories 
Institute. He served two terms as 
president of Ohio Ceramic Industries 
Association, and is a past president 
of American Ceramic Society. 

ee. Sane 
Allied Oil Co. announces appointment 
of Russell E. Mentzer as district man- 
ager, Cleveland, to direct sales in 
Cuyahoga, Lake, Geauga, Lorain and 
Ashtabula counties. 

ae , a 
Leroy Dougall has been transferred 
from Chicago headquarters of Vapor 
Heating Corp. to its St. Paul office, 
to work with railroads on service 
problems in Minnesota, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, the Dakotas and Washington. 


WARD DOUGHERTY 


Ward Dougherty has been appointed 
sales engineer, machine division, Os- 
born Mfg. Co., Cleveland. He will 
cover southwestern Ohio, southern 
Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri and 
Kansas, with headquarters in Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Dougherty has been with 
the company over 25 years, and has 
served in various capacities, most 
recently in the export division. 

ae 
Stoddard M. Stevens has been elected 
a director of Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
New York. 

So 
Aluminum Association, New York, 
announces election of R. S. Reynolds 
Jr., Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, 
as president for the ensuing year. 
Elected vice presidents are E. G. 
Grundstrom, Advance Aluminum 
Castings Corp., Chicago; M. E. Rosen- 
thal, United Smelting & Aluminum 
Co. Inc., New Haven, Conn.; and 
George N. Wright, John Harsh Bronze 
& Foundry Co., Cleveland. 





OBITUARIES... 


James F. McKeone, 61, superintend- 
ent, steel foundry, Vulcan Iron 
Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., since 1944, 
died Jan. 24. He previously was su- 
perintendent, Strong Steel Foundry 
Co., Buffalo, for 18 years. 

—o-— 
D. McCall White, 69, automotive en- 
gineer and former vice president, 
Cadillac Motor Car Division, General 
Motors Corp., died in Hartford, Conn., 
Jan. 29. 

—-O-- 
Alan E. Ashcraft, 68, retired vice 
President-manufacturing, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago, died Jan. 23. 

—-0-— 
Walter Voigtlander, 64, who retired 
October as chief engineer and di- 
rector of research for Union Wire 
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Rope Corp., Kansas City, Mo., died 
Dec. 29. 
Saabielen 
Sidney B. Cooper, transportation en- 
gineer for Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, died Jan. 20 after 
an illness of six weeks. 
—o— 
Clifford P. Jensen, 50, parts and ac- 
cessories service manager, White Mo- 
tor Co., Cleveland, died Jan. 20. 
—0O--—- 
Wilmer C. Swartley, 69, partner in 
the firm of Philadelphia Steel & Iron 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa., died Jan. 23. 
—o— 
James E. Thoms, 66, vice president 
and general manager, Peerless Ma- 
chine Co., Racine, Wis., died Jan. 26. 
—o— 
Gordon B. Ruston, 37, vice president 
and manager, Breen Wire Products, 


Toronto, Ont., Canada, died Jan. 22 
following a heart attack. 

~-O—— 
Frank A. Ketcham, 74, who retired 
as chairman of the board of Graybar 
Electric Co. in 1944, died Jan. 24 at 
his home in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

—o— 
Frederick W. Cohen, 79, retired vice 
president, Metal & Thermit Corp., 
New York, died Jan. 26. 

—O-~ 
Floyd C. Mantel, who retired in 1946 
from Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland, 
where he served as an engineer, died 
Jan. 31. 

~ O-— 
John H. Darragh, 52, assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer of Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp., died Jan. 25 in Paterson, 
N. J. 
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like “em because the Size-Mark 
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STRAW IN THE WIND— Ten-pound electrostatic generator 
developing 20,000 volts and one developing 6000 volts—both 
driven by spring motors with a manually operated governor 
—are being tested by Army engineers at Fort Belvoir, Va.., 
the Department of Defense reports. Designed as power sup- 
ply for electron image tubes, the influence-type generators 
employ new insulation materials, plastics and techniques ci 
hermetic sealing. They provide a compact, lightweight, more 
effective supply than the present converter unit. 





ANOTHER "YARDSTICK"— Methods successfully employed 
in the optical industries now may be applied to machine tool 
and general engineering field by means of an instrument re- 
ported by Engis Equipment Co., Chicago. With the device, 
for example, it is possible to produce a chart showing wavi- 
ness in a surface plate, machine bed or shaft to an accuracy 
better than 0.000004-inch. And by employing simple acces- 
sories, such as gage blocks, large number of extremely ac- 
curate angular measurements can be taken directly. Linear 
measurements can be determined by simple computation with- 
out regard to distance and wear, distortions due to tempera- 
ture changes or other factors. 


CUTS COST CORNER— Machining and handling costs plus 
40 pounds of materials are currently being trimmed from 
each chain hoist produced by a New Jersey manufacturer. 
Savings are the result of redesigning and casting the parts in 
an aluminum alloy. Produced by Fisher Casting Co. of North 
Plainfield, for Harrington Co., Philadelphia, makers of the 
hoist, the ten components required are cast in aluminum- 
magnesium-zine alloy developed by Federated Metals Divi- 
sion of American Smelting & Refining Co. The metal is said 
to attain high strength by natural aging at room temperature. 


SHOCK-WAVE POWER— Potential heat and power that lie 
in noises—noises about as loud as the popping of a paper bag 
—may some day be utilized to operate engines or touch off 
explosions, Dr. Arthur R. Kantrowitz told a section of the 
American Physical Society meeting at University of Virginia. 
He revealed that in carrying out experiments supported by 
the Office of Naval Research at Cornell University, it was 
found that shock waves set up by noises have a tendency to 
converge at a single point and, in so doing, generate enormous 
pressures and temperatures. 


ANNIHILATION RADIATION—Study of penetration of high 
‘nergy x-rays in heavy metals reveals that as energy of a 
betatron is increased up to 25 million volts, the penetration 
also increases. Beyond this voltage the penetration decreases. 
Reason for this decrease at higher energies, says Dane T. Scag, 
detatron physicist at Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., is a phenomen- 
on known as pair-production or annihilation radiation. The 
absorption due to secondaries, the tertiaries and higher order 
“tays becomes increasingly great as the betatron energy is 
increased to 30, 50 and 100 million volts. He states that if 
one Were to penetrate 10 inches of steel with betatron rays, it 
Would require an exposure six times greater at 10 million 
volts than at 25 million volts. When radiographing 20 inches 
. steel, a 10-million-volt betatron would require an exposure 
3 times greater than a 25-million-volt betatron. 
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CONTROL PROCEDURE — Good 
welds are made in commonly welded 
metals only by using proper proce- 
dures. It is a matter of concern and 
economic loss when production plants 
do not assure themselves that good 
spot welds are being consistently ob- 
tained without use of subsequent ex- 
pensive inspection and repair. J. 
Heuschkel and H. Bitzer of the West- 
inghouse research lab state that uni- 
formly high quality welds can be pro- 
duced successfully by following a pre- 
welding control procedure taking 
into consideration such factors as ma- 
terial uniformity, its characteristics, 
adequate equipment and_ controls 
(p. 82) 


“SEE-ABILITY” To what degree 
are employees handicapped by visual] 
difficulties? How can they be aided? 
These are some of the questions posed 
by metalworking companies discov- 
ering that there is a definite relation- 
ship between a worker’s seeing ability 
and his productive efficiency. Ameri- 
can Optical Co. studies indicate that 
the number of workers who are vis- 
ually handicapped in any one com- 
pany may range from 10 to 60 per 
cent. But on the average, one out of 
three employees will be found in need 
of visual care. (p. 87) 


LABOR STILL NEEDED—Although 
many phases of foundry operation are 
pretty much mechanized, certain 
chores still require physical effort on 
the part of the worker. In the re- 
moval of pads, lumps, fins and metal 
added for making certain designs 
castable, for example, electric and air- 
operated grinders, chipping tools and 
scarfing torches are used. In manip- 
ulating these tools, the worker ex- 
pends much physical effort. Further- 
more, the: job of snagging, as the 
operation of metal removal is called, 
also requires skill. Excess metal must 
be chipped or ground to the casting 
contour. (p. 90) 


CONTINUOUS TESTS — Many new 
mining methods are being studied at 
the Styrian ore mine. Reports indi- 
cate that the continuous large-scale 
tests are showing surprising results. 
Magazine, stope and blank mining by 
caving are some of the methods cur- 
rently being tested. One of the new- 
est methods to be undertaken is fun- 
nel mining which is now being set up 
for actual operation. (p. 102) 
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By J. HEUSCHKEL and H. BITZER 


Research Laboratories 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
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PRODUCTION of consistent spot welds to a specified 
quality standard, usually a minimum strength re- 
quirement, with complete assurance that such welds 
have been secured, is a necessary objective of welding 
supervision and quality control personnel. 

Good welds are made in commonly welded metals 
by using the proper conditions. It is a matter of 
concern and economic loss when production plants do 
not assure themselves that good spot welds are being 
consistently obtained without the use of subsequent 
expensive inspection and repair. 

Uniformly high quality welds can be successfully 
produced by following a prewelding control procedure. 
For a properly designed part this involves knowing in 
advance, from inspection testing, that the work ma- 


Fig. 1—Relation between welding time and spotweld 
strength and consistency 


Fig. 2—Relation between welding force and spot- 
weld strength and consistency 


Fig. 3—Relation between welding current and spot- 
weld strength and consistency 


Fig. 4—Relation between force and contact resistance 


Fig. 5—Relation between contacting electrode diam- 
eter and spotweld strength and consistency. (Figs. 
1, 2, 3 and 5, 0.095-inch low carbon steel) 
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terial is uniform in its characteristics; that the proof 
tested welding schedule to be used is capable of pro- 
ducing welds of the desired properties in a consistent 
manner; and from actual measurement that both the 
equipment and controls are providing the conditions 
required by the operating schedule. 

Also it is necessary to know in advance the limits 
of permissible deviation from the setup schedule so 
that the necessary instrumentation for detection of 
variations from the desired welding conditions can 
be intelligently evaluated. Obviously an operating 
range is necessary. <A periodic checkup on weld 
quality itself need involve only the most inexpensive 
form of peel or separation tests as conforms to reason- 
able inspection practice. These tests can be made 
quickly on the floor. 


Variables Should Be Controlled—Adequate instru- 
mentation in conjunction with established and proof 
tested schedules can be employed to show when the 
limits are about to be violated before the actual in- 
consistencies occur. This procedure is shown to be 
superior to the chart method of statistical control. 
Since the properties of spot welds may vary with 
either changes in welding conditions or with material 
characteristics, the production of consistent welds re- 
quires that both sets of variables be subject to con- 
trol. When both conditions are under control the 
quality uncertainties vanish and the need for subse- 
quent expensive inspection is greatly reduced or elim- 
inated. 

Most consistent spot welds are produced when the 
welds are of maximum strength and the welding con- 
ditions are within midrange for producing those 
strengths. Basic reason for the production of incon- 
sistent spot welds is related to the use of sensitive 
schedules, too-wide variations in the welding condi- 
tions and insufficient allowance for current shunting 
through prior welds. There are others, such as sur- 
face conditions, analyses variations, and shifting 
amounts of metal within the secondary loop. When 
uniform material and operating conditions are used 
in combination with schedules insensitive to minor 
variations, spot welds in steels having a coefficient 
of variation less than 5 per cent can readily be pro- 
duced. 

Assures Proper Welds—Using statistical methods in 
the determination of the suitability of the original 
schedules and knowing the influence of welding varia- 
tions in the results it is possible to establish rational 
operational limits within which production may be 
carried out with assurance that welds of the desired 
strength and uniformity are being produced. 

It is possible to select welding schedules which are 
sufficiently insensitive to variations in both welding 
and material conditions that substantial changes can 
be effected without influencing either the strength or 
consistency of the results produced. Such schedules 
are desirable from the point of view of uniformity of 
production quality. 

Spot Welds—Spot welds are made by passing elec- 
tric current through locally compressed portions of 
the overlapped work parts for a sufficient period of 
time to melt the base metal, without overheating it. 
Electrodes clamp the work material together during, 
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preceding and following this interval. Magnitudes of 
the current, time, and force and the electrode size. 
shape and composition are caused to vary with the 
thickness, composition, temper and surface conditions 
of the parts being welded. Machines and controls are 
available for supplying the necessary pressure and 
heat energy required. For the insensitive metals, 
such as low carbon steel, it has been well established 
that the work parts may be effectively mechanically 
clamped between the impressing electrodes by the use 
of a range of electrode sizes, shapes and forces. 

If too much current is passed for too long a period 
the locally compressed metal will be overheated, and 
expelled from the weld zone in the form of a moltea 
stream. This is a readily visible phenomena and the 
resultant welds are often cracked, distorted and over 
indented. 

Welds May Be Inadequate—On the other hand, if 
magnitude of the current is reduced too much the 
metal may externally appear to be heated to the 
proper degree, from the operator’s viewpoint, and yet 
the welds made will have inadequate strength as the 
result of the too low internal temperatures achieved. 
As current is further reduced, or if some of the avail- 
able current is shunted through previously made 
welds, ultimately no weld is produced even though 
automatic sequencing controls may be properly fune- 


Fig. 6—Influence of electrode contour on spot- 
weld consistency (low carbon steel) 


Fig. 7—Relation between spotweld spacing, 
welding time and tension shear strength (0.125- 
inch thick low carbon steel) 


Fig. 8—Relation between prewelded 0.05-inch 
stainless steel hardness and strength and con- 
sistency of spotweld at one setting 


Fig. 9—Relation between meoterial thickness, 
spotweld strength, consistency (constant setting) 


Fig. 10—Application of variation coefficient to 
spotwelding schedules over range of thicknesses 
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tioning but providing inadequate current at the point 
where it is needed. 

In the absence of installations wherein controis 
pass the correct amount of energy at the necessary 
rates it is apparent that a system of rigorous schedule 
regulation must be enforced if consistent spot welds 
of the desired strength are to be produced. Too large 
variations in welding time or force; in electrode size, 
shape, or composition; and in work material charac- 
teristics and consistencies also influence spot weld 
properties and consistencies. For prewelding quality 
control one must therefore determine a suitable sched- 
ule, the permissible limits of deviation from that 
schedule, and then provide means for knowing what 
the machine and controls are delivering to the weld 
nugget. 

Test Method—tThis report is confined to stainless 
and low carbon steels. The same principles apply to 
other metals with detail variations. Standard tension- 
shear tests were made, and the average group 
strength, the statistical standard deviation from the 
average, and this deviation expressed as a percentage 
of the average, called the coefficient of variation, were 
obtained for each condition investigated. This proce- 
dure was used because entire systems involving dif- 
ferent weld strengths were to be compared. Such 
comparisons cannot be made directly on a basis of 
strength, or upon the standard deviation which may 
become large in value with high strengths. A low 
coefficient of variation indicates a high order of con- 
sistency; a zero value would represent absolute uni- 
formity. The standard deviation is calculated by tak- 
ing the square root of the difference between the av- 
erage of the squares of the individual values and the 
square of the average value. The ratio of this de- 
rived value to the average obtained, expressed as a 
percentage, is used throughout as the coefficient varia- 
tion and as a measure consistency. 

Static welding force only was measured. This was 
done with a calibrated force bar. The 50 kva air- 
operated press type spot welder used was subject to 
fluetuations of air line pressure. Time was controlled 
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by a synchronous electronic control and was measured 
with a clock type cycle counter, calibrated for ac- 
curacy against a magnetic oscillograph. Secondary 
current was measured from an indicating meter with 
a signal picked up from an iron core inductor placed 
over the lower arm of the secondary loop. While 
the accuracy of this method is open to some question 
it is believed that the reported values are comparable, 
at least for illustrative purposes. 

As a starting point a series of 95 specimens were 
first made and tested in tension shear to demonstrate 
that a previously established schedule! was adequate 
for making consistent welds in 0.095-inch thick low 
carbon steel. For welding two pieces with single or 
widely spaced spots this schedule called for the use of: 


WO a ken o.esccscesscccee A Oe 

J. | he ae .. 11,400 amp., rms 

MED hed oaks savcecaccscye SO CGIee 400) 6s) 

Electrodes 0.26-inch max. end x 4° face taper 


On another material lot of the same thickness, a 
series of 20 specimens were then made and tested to 
demonstrate that the same schedule would again pro- 
duce consistent welds, although the average obtained 
strength may be different due to differences in mate- 
rial characteristics. This overall procedure fulfills 
one specification requirement that process approval] 
must be obtained through a demonstration of equip- 
ment performance. 

A continuing series of 42 three-specimen groups 
was next prepared with a willful change from the es- 
tablished schedule after every third group. Imme- 
diately after each such variation the machine-elec- 
trode-control system was brought back to the pre- 
established schedule; then another set of 3 three- 
specimen test groups was made. Strength data from 
these specimens provide a groundwork for the use of 
the control chart system® using statistical methods. 
Sufficient supplementary data were also obtained for 
one material to show why and how much variation is 
obtained in both strength and consistency by off- 
schedule welding. The compiled graphs of resulting 
strengths clearly indicate that had the welds been 
made on an actual production line run, the existence 
of indicating instruments on the welding variables 
would have prewarned the operators before off-qual- 
ity welds would have been produced. 

Welding Variables, Force—Influence of variations 
of force only, upon weld strengths and consistencies, 
are shown in Fig. 2 for four 3-specimen lots. Best 
value for the particular material, from the production 
viewpoint, would have been 850 pounds, since with 
that value a plus or minus variation of as much as 30 
per cent in force magnitude would not have mate- 
rially influenced weld strength or consistency. Forces 
exerted as the result of cam or spring actions or from 
air or hydraulic pressures can and do vary somewhat 
with the source magnitudes or frictional values. Sig- 
nificant new point is that the best consistency was 
obtained with welds of maximum strength and with- 
in midrange of the operating conditions for producing 
those strengths. 

Sometimes production is done at the low side of 
the force range. With such schedules any transient 
further reduction results in poor welds. From Fig. 4 
it is apparent that forces under 1000 pounds for the 
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particular material and electrode combination, result 
in rapid changes in initial contact resistance, and thus 
may tend to accentuate surface heating. 


Time—tThe general influence of time of current flow 
upon weld strength and consistency is illustrated by 
Fig. 1 for the otherwise standard schedule. Starting 
from the origin it is known that a discrete period of 
time is required to initiate the formation of a weld 
nugget. For the very short times no adherence is 
obtained between the two pieces. As time is increased 
a small nugget is formed. Weld strength then im- 
proves rapidly with further increases in time, after 
which still further increments of time result in little 
additional strength. Precise shape of this time- 
strength curve depends upon the specific material and 
the force and current magnitudes. 

Fig. 1 may be taken as a type relationship. Too 
much time slows down production, increases surface 
heat to the extent that electrode life is reduced and 
may cause weld interface molten metal expulsion. 
Optimum time from the viewpoint of both weld 
strength and consistency is within the C to D range, 
Fig. 1. For the 0.095-inch stock under consideration, 
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this is between 19 and 31 cycles for the force-current 
conditions used, which is the range for producing the 
strongest welds with the least variation between jp. 
dividual values within each group. 


Current—General influence of current only, upon 
weld strength and consistency is shown in Fig. 3 for 
the same material, when using an otherwise standard 
schedule. The current-strength characteristics are 
similar to those shown in Fig. 1 for influence of time 
upon strength, except that they are more pronounced, 
This is in line with the heat equation which shows 
time to be a first power and current to be a second 
power variable. 

Within the A-B range in Fig. 3 no weld is formed 
Within the B-C range abrupt changes in strength 
occur with small variations in current and within 
the rather narrow C-D range is therefore the opti- 
mum operating range from the standpoint of re. 
sultant strength and consistency. Line voltages are 
subject to fluctuations and these changes cause cur- 
rents of different values to pass through the well- 
ing electrodes for a given machine and heat contro! 
setting. A schedule employing currents just less than 
the C value in Fig. 3 could not tolerate any current 
locs without complete loss of weld strengths. Use of 
a 11,750 amp value however permits a plus or minus 
15 per cent current fluctuation without any appreci- 
able variation in weld strength. The midrange cur- 
rent also produced welds of maximum consistency 

Current magnitude is the spot welding variable 
molten metal expulsion, distortion and often cracking. 
Currents higher than the value D cause overheating, 
which must be most carefully controlled, becausr 
of the second power effect in the heat generating 
equation. Even so, Fig. 3 demonstrates that it is 
possible with such metals as low carbon steel to pre: 
select a schedule sufficiently insensitive to variations 
to permit a plus or minus variation of 15 per cent in 
current magnitude while maintaining full strength o/ 
the welds and with each subgroup consistent within 
itself to less than 5 per cent. 

Electrodes—Influence of variations in electrode 
face dimensions only, are shown in Fig. 5 for the 
standard force, time and current conditions. These 
particular data are restricted to the 4-degree taper, 
since it is only with low angle tapers that such small 
initial point contacts could be used. For all small end 
electrodes, either conical or spherical in shape, the 
high unit pressures on the contacting ends tend to 
deform the electrodes after a few welds. 

Values given are the strengths and consistencies 
prior to electrode deformation as would occur under 
extended usage. For the dimensions used, values 
less than the specified initial 0.26-inch electrode end 
diameter maximum produced strong consistent welds 
but such electrodes would have a short operating 
life. Use of a too large electrode area results in i 
sufficient current density (current per unit area) 
bring the metal between (Please turn to Page 110) 


Fig. 11—Example of control chart usage with known 
assignable causes. Spotwelds in low carbon 0.095- 
inch steel with schedule “O” except as noted 
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““EVE-FICIENCY’’ 


Increased production, reduced scrap losses and a better safety record are 
some of the benefits one large midwestern manufacturer derived from a 
scientifically conducted program designed to improve employees’ vision 


WITH production costs mounting steadily year after 
year, the need to insure peak efficiency of the indi- 
vidual worker becomes increasingly important. Stu- 
dies made during the wartime years and since, have 
definitely established the relationship between a 
worker’s seeing ability and his productive efficiency. 
There are many ways in which a worker’s vision 
can become impaired, and such impairment can 
directly influence two vital factors. First and fore- 
most, the quality and quantity of production may 
be lowered, and secondly, the worker with poor vision 
will tend to have more accidents, which will in- 
crease over-all operating costs. 

Number of workers who are visually handicapped 
in any one company may range from 10 to 60 per 
cent, but on the average, one out of three employees 
will be found in need of visual care. The statements 
above have been substantiated by numerous studies, 
but these problems still remain for any individual 
company; to what degree are our employees handi- 
capped by visual difficulties, how can we aid them 
to obtain visual improvement, and will the results 
justify the effort. 


Plan Followed—Many companies in all types of in- 
dustry have attempted to solve these problems. De- 
tailed below is a report of how a large midwestern 
manufacturing company proceeded, the factual re- 
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sults obtained, and conclusions as to the value of 
their efforts. 

Steps followed by the company: 1. Set up a method 
by which employees with visual difficulties could be 
discovered. 2. Organize a simple, efficient system 
through which employees could be aided to obtain 
visual improvement. 3. Obtain employees’ co-opera- 
tion in following steps 1 and 2, and in wearing cor- 
rective-protective goggles they need in eye-hazardous 
areas. 


To attain these three goals in co-ordination with a 
sound industrial personnel policy, the company in 
November, 1947, enlisted the aid of American Optical 
Co. which offered the following services: 


1. Use of a scientific sight-screening instrument. 


2. All necessary printed materials to be used in 
recording and analyzing the steps, encouraging em- 
ployee co-operation, and promoting professional par- 
ticipation. 

3. Aid of industrial visual consultants to train 
personnel in the use of the instrument and program 
procedures, and to advise company management on 
the best methods to be used in obtaining employee 
co-operation. 


Health and Vision—Because an employee’s vision 
concerns his health in a direct manner, as well as 
affecting his individual efficiency, the medical de- 
partment handled both the screenings and their an- 
alysis. The company doctor interpreted the readings, 
made referrals for further attention when necessary, 
and the nurses scheduled appointments for those 
employees in need of visual care. 


The AO sight-screener was taken to all factory 
departments on all shifts and the employees were 
tested in their own departments. All applicants for 
work were tested as part of their preplacement ex- 
amination. The eye check was also introduced as 
part of the annual physical examination which 
is given to all supervisory personnel, and to all per- 
sons over forty. After the record cards were com- 
pleted and analyzed, they were filed with the in- 
dividual’s health records. Following a period of trial 
testing, the formal program was officially begun. 


American Optical Co. sight-screener used in the 
vision program described in this article 
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Within 4 months, the bulk of the employees had been 
screened, and those in need of visual care had been 
notified. 

Ability to see at work depends upon more than 
acuity, or the sharpness of vision, measured at 20 
feet by a wall chart. The AO sight-screener is de- 
signed to produce a record of visual performance 
under conditions equalling distance seeing and near 
or close seeing for the following functions: 1. Simul- 
taneous single binocular vision or the ability to see 
with both eyes at the same time. 2. Right eye acuity, 
3. left eye acuity, 4. binocular acuity, 5. stereopsis 
or depth perception, 6. vertical muscle balance of 
both eyes, 7. lateral muscle balance of both eyes. 


In the field of visual care, there are three groups 


of persons—ophthalmologists, optometrists and oph- 
thalmic dispensers (opticians)—who provide th: pro- 
fessional and technical services leading to bette, 
vision. 


Vision Specialists—In the program reported her 
a panel of five vision specialists was selected. The 
specialists were familiar with plant operations an; 
had expressed a willingness to participate. For an 
employee whose job required eye protection, and 
who was discovered to be in need of visual care, the 
company paid for the professional services, if }; 
went to one of these five specialists. The employe: 
was also permitted to see any other vision specialist 
in which case he paid for the professional services 
himself. (Please turn to Page 106 





WHIRLING at 17,000 revolutions per minute 
with energy supplied by a jet of compressed 
air is the copper flywheel in an electric gener- 
ator developed at Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland. Unusual in nature, the machine has 
brushes of liquid mercury instead of solid metal 
and coil “windings” which are not wound but 
cast of solid copper. No iron is employed in 
its magnetic circuit. 

A rotating disk generator invented by Fara- 
day in 1831 furnished the principle for the 
new development. 








Mercury “Brushes” Used in AIR-DRIVEN GENERATOR 


In a conventional generator, the mechanical 
energy of the revolving rotor is taken off as 
electrical energy through copper or carbon 
brushes rubbing on the rotor. In the air-driven 
machine, the energy of the whirling disk is so 
great that, in order to eliminate loss, jets of 
liquid mercury are used for brushes. 


Strength of Tool Steel—Beryllium-copper is 
the material of which the 534-inch disk is made. | 
An alloy of almost 98 per cent copper, it is said | 
to have a strength similar to that of tool steel. | 
A jet of compressed air blowing against | 
“buckets” cut into the disk turns it at speeds | 
of almost 300 miles per hour. The generator | 
is said to have already developed a magnetic | 
field 6000 times as intense as that of the earth, 
this appearing to be below its capacity. 

Possible use of the machine, which generates | 
a huge magnetic field at a low cost, is expected 
to be as the magnetic core of a betatron or other 
atom smasher. Such a development, developers 
of the machine report, could save large sums 
of money expended for energy-storing equip- 
ment. 

Only limiting factor present in the unit’s ca- 
pacity is the speed at which the disk will rotate 
before it flies apart. To prevent an accident 
if it should shatter, the experimental model is 
surrounded by a heavy barrier of timbers and 
steel seen in the illustration. Special equip- 
ment is required to dispore of the poisonous | 
mercury vapors developed. 


Adjustments being made on the whirling-disk | 

generator, the heart of which is beryllium-copper | 

disk which rotates at almost 300 mph. Note the | 

steel and timber barrier around the section con- 

taining the disk. It provides protection in the event 
the disk shatters at high speeds 
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THEY CAN RUN THEM: I am inclined to believe 
that more topflight executives in the machine tool 
industry have intimate, first-hand knowledge of the 
products of their companies, than is the case in any 
other comparable business. 

This was impressed upon me in the course of a 
recent showing of improved machine tools at the 
National Acme plant in Cleveland. When I came into 
the display area, I found Charlie W. Simpson, ex- 
ecutive vice president; Richard C. Kinley, vice presi- 
dent and works manager; and Robert R. Rhodehamel, 
general sales manager, eloquently describing the work- 
ings of a new model single spindle automatic to at- 
tentive groups of visiting production executives. 

These visiting production executives were interested 
not only because the machine itself is worthy of 
interest, but also because they recognized that their 
National Acme hosts really know what they are 
talking about. Like many other machine tool men, 
Charlie Simpson, Dick Kinley and Bob Rhodehamel 
could take off their coats, roll up their shirtsleeves 
and set up and operate the machine they were de- 
scribing. 

Wives of machine tool builders often complain that 
their husbands bring home chips in their rubber heels 
which scratch polished floors and oil on their shoe 
soles which tracks up rugs and carpets. Those things 
ire just as much the “hallmarks” of men who have 
grown up in the machine tool business as hayseeds 
and aroma of the stable are of men who like horses. 

Since machinery users put well merited trust in all 
these builders who are so thoroughly “at home’ out 
in the shop, about all the wives can hope to do is to 
make their husbands change their shoes before coming 
into the house. 


MAP! REPLACEMENT MANUAL: While a guest 
at the recent Detroit meeting of Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute, I heard informal discussion of a 
vook about to be published by the Institute, on theory 
and practice of industrial equipment replacement. 
Thanks to Donald M. Pattison, vice president in 
charge of sales, Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, I 
now have an advance copy. 

MAPI Replacement Manual for Attainment of a 
Dynamic Equipment Policy, is built around a widely 
accepted replacement formula developed by George 
Terborgh, research director of the Institute. Simply 
stated, this formula enables top management to deter- 
mine when a machine tool or other piece of manufac- 
‘wing equipment is “economically dead”. It gets 
iway entirely from hunch and rule-of-thumb methods, 
scribed by William J. Kelly, president of the insti- 
‘ute as “specimens of industrial folklore handed down 
‘rom one generation of managers to another”. 

The book is the result of three years work on the 
vart of George Terborgh and 22 representatives of in- 
‘ustry. Among “machine tool names” in this co-op- 
‘rating group I recognize—in addition to that of Don 
Pattison : John R. Bartizal, Clearing Machine Corp. : 
‘eoffrey G, Beard, United Engineering & Foundry 
Co; Swan Bergstrom, Cincinnati Milling & Grinding 
Machines, Inc.; William L. Dolle, Lodge & Shipley 
0.; Clayton Gaylord, Ingersoll Milling Machine Co.; 
\. F. Hardy, Norton Co.; James C. Hebert, Jones & 
Lamsor Machine Co.;: Donald J. Stewart, Barber-Col- 
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man Co.; Harry Thelen, Kearney & Trecker Corp.; and 
Herbert L. Tigges, Baker Brothers, Inc. 

Also on this committee are: E. L. Andrews, Dresser 
Industries, Inc.; Robert C. Becherer, Link-Belt Co.; 
Walter S. Bencher, Combustion Engineering-Super- 
heater, Inc.; E. M. Carver, Dodge Mfg. Co.; Fred W. 
Cederleaf, Borg-Warner Corp.; L. F. Crawford, Good- 
man Mfg. Co.; E. W. Deck, Morse Chain Co.; F. Wil- 
liam Kahrl, Cooper-Bessemer Corp.; Henry S. Moore, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc.; E. C. Spencer, Har- 
ris-Seybold Co.; and R. L. Wilhite, General Motors 
Corp. 

Such a formidable array of talent could only be 
recruited by Machinery and Allied Products Institute, 
which is a federation of more than 30 trade associa- 
tions in the industrial machinery and equipment fields. 
Organized in 1933, it devotes its entire attention to 
problems and opportunities of capital goods producers 
as a group and interprets impact of their activities on 
our general economy. MAPI Replacement Manual is 
an example of this good work. I recommend it highly. 


QUEER SHAPED THINGS: Machine tool builders, 
tool engineers and production men are having to deal 
with a constantly increasing number of parts which 
must be machined to shapes far more complicated 
than anything designed by the use of T-square, 30 
and 45 degree triangles and compasses. 

Some of these parts have to do with reciprocating 
type aircraft engines, whose designers always did 
seem to be trying to outdo themselves in designing 
parts which are difficult to machine—not only from 
the standpoint of shape and frailty but also because 
of exacting demands as to fit and finish. That was 
true particularly during the war. 

Gas turbines, turbo-jets and related ‘“‘blowtorch’”’ 
power plants have further complicated the situation 
by adding many more parts not only of bizarre mathe- 
matical shapes but also of materials which are well 
nigh unmachineable. Being designed to conform to 
theory of gas flow and to cope with extreme heat 
and corrosive factors, there is nothing for shopmen 
to do but to discover ways and means to machine 
these queer-shaped, tough and hard objects to speci- 
fications. Their ingenuity in doing so matches the 
abstruse brain work of the scientists who dreamed 
up these midcentury marvels. 

This tendency toward queer shaped things in me- 
chanical design is reflected in the automobile industry, 
in more efficient power plants and in various types 
of transmissions—hydraulic and otherwise. In these 
cases it does not reflect on the practicability of the 
designs, rather it is due to pressure for greater 
efficiency and easier control. 
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NUMBER § Another in a continuing series of 
* articles on the making of steel and 
e finishing it into products ready for 
: the consumer. Each article is written 
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PART I 


ALL foundries do not use the same type of molding 
equipment because that which is used varies in ac- 
cordance with the type of casting regularly produced. 

In making a mold the pattern is placed in the 
flask (a metal or wood jacket) and sand rammed 
around it. In some cases a specially prepared layer 
of sand is placed against the pattern face and then the 
flask is filled with regular molding sand. The spe- 
cially prepared layer of sand is called facing sand 
and the regular sand is called backing sand. 

The pattern, or its component parts, are so placed 
in the flask that after the sand has been rammed 
around the pattern it can be removed without dis- 
turbing the impression it has left in the sand. The 
mold may be rammed in one, two or more parts and 


Fig. 10-—-Sand cores produced by a core blower 
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Technical and Research Director 
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when the flasks are placed together they compris 
the finished mold. Portion of the mold formed in 
the lower flask is spoken of as the “drag,” while 
the upper portion is called the “cope.” Intricate pat- 
tern designs sometimes require intermediate flask: 
known as “checks.” 

Molds are rammed with either hand tools, such as 
pneumatic rammers, or on various types of molding 
machines, such as jolt machines, squeezers, jolt- 
squeeze-strip machines, jolt roll-over-draw machines 
or sand-slinger ramming units with roll-over draw 
machines. 

The mold having been produced, is then transferred 





to the core assembly floor or to a drying oven, de- 1 
pending upon whether the casting is to be poured fou 
in a green or a dried mold. A green sand mold is one Hi" 


which may be poured as soon as produced, whereas 
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a dry sand mold requires removal of all moisture 
mprise from the mold by a process of heating or drying. 

ned in There are other modifications of these two main 
while types—namely, air-dried and skin-dried molds. Air- 
te pat: dried molds are of green sand that is permitted to 
flasks (pair dry, and skin-dried molds are prepared by torch 

drying the mold cavity. 

uch as Mold drying temperature used in dry sand molding 
olding practice is usually about 450° F. Molds are dried in 

, jolt: Mmovens that are heated with gas, oil or electricity. 
chines. ME The molding sands that are to be dried may differ 
- draw fgg irom those that are to be used in the green state, 

in that the quantity and type of bonding materials 
sferred ME may differ and the moisture content may be higher. 
en, de- Type of molds to be used are for the experienced 
foundryman to decide. His judgment will be based 
upon his knowledge of the method that will produce 
the best castings at the lowest cost. An intricate 
casting may best be made in green sand, since mold 
resistance to the normal concentration is less than 
would be in a dried sand mold. A dry sand mold would 
probably be used if the casting is large and heavy 
because it offers high strength properties and can 
better withstand both the metal weight and pouring 
erosion, 
During mold preparation an opening extending 
from the exterior into the cavity is provided so that 
it can be filled with molten steel. This opening is 
known as the “runner” and the place it enters the 
tasting is called the “gate.” Also, at the time the 
mold is prepared, additional cavities are placed at 
strategically located positions connected to the mold 
tavity. These openings will be filled with molten 
metal and they are known as “risers” whose function 
is to provide reservoirs of molten metal for the cast- 
ing to draw on during its period of solidification. 

Steel contracts approximately 3 per cent in vol- 
lime when it passes from the liquid to the solid state. 
In order that the casting may be free from shrinkage 
cavities, it is necessary that during solidification, 
molten metal be drawn into it from an outside 
source. Thus, ta forestall cavity formation, foundry- 
men provide reservoirs of molten metal at suitable 
cations. These reservoirs, which are not a part of 
the casting but essential to its integrity, are re- 
moved during the cleaning operation. 

Some steel castings are designed in such a manner 
hat it is impossible to provide -risers to feed certain 
Sections. These sections are produced free from 
avities but rapidly solidifying the section through 
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In this concluding installment the author discusses molding operations, 
cores and their preparation, mold inspection and pouring, finishing opera- 
tions, heat treatment, and inspection as apply to the steel casting industry 
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Fig. 12—Cores for gear boxes 


Fig. 13—Molding on a jolt-rollover machine 











STEEL CASTINGS 


use of metal chills placed in the mold walls or within 
the mold cavity. 

Cores are component parts of a mold and used to 
form the casting’s internal passages. For example, 
to make a hollow metal cylinder, one would use a 
solid cylinder pattern which would produce a mold 
with a cylindrical-shaped cavity. Then, a sand core 
would be suspended in the center of the cylindrical 
cavity to prevent the metal from filling the space 
occupied by the core. In other words, cores are usual- 
ly made of baked sand and inserted in the mold cavity 
to provide passages in the finished casting which will 
conform to the plans as required by the particular 
casting design. 

Requirements for a good core are as exacting as 
those for a good mold. Core material must be very 
refractory since in some cases metal will nearly sur- 
round it. The core must be sufficiently strong to 
withstand normal handling without being so strong 
as to prevent metal surrounding it from contracting 
normally. A good core should break down or crumble 
as soon as it has completed its primary purpose of 
displacing the metal, in accordance with the design 
features. 

A core should be so constructed as to permit gas 
which is formed to pass through vents in the core and 
mold body to the surrounding atmosphere. Also, a 
core must be constructed so that it may be easily 
removed from the casting after cooling. 

Most cores used in a steel foundry are constructed 
of sand bonded with a core oil, some solid organic 
bonding material and water. These materials are 
thoroughly mixed and prepared in a muller. 

After core sand is prepared it is distributed to 
the coremakers, who either form the cores in core 
boxes by hand or by machine, depending upon the 
size and number of cores to be made. Production of 
cores is similar to mold production in that they are 
often made into two or more parts and pasted to- 
gether. Many times in the modern foundry cores 
are made on core blowing machines, wherein com- 
pressed air is used to force sand into the core boxes. 





Fig. 15—-Preparation of a pit mold 
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Fig. 14—View of a vertical or tower type of core 
oven with forced cooling system 


The operation following molding of the core is on¢ 
of drying or baking. Cores are placed in ovens and 
baked at temperatures of 350 to 450°F for a time in- 
terval which will insure the desired properties in the 
core. All cores require careful checking as to dimen- 
sions and pattern conformity before they are sent t 
the mold assembly floor. 

There are many modifications of coremaking pro- 
cedure depending on how and where cores are to be 
used. In some cases, cores are made of green sand, 
air-dried; in other cases half of the core may consist 
of a baked oil sand and the other half of green sand. 

The cores, having reached the molding assembl} 
floor, are set in their proper places within the mold 
cavity. Small cores are placed by hand, while large 
ones may require mechanical equipment and a crew 0! 
men to set them in place. 

In some cases the entire mold cavity is constructed 
of cores. This practice is used when casting desig" 
is such that the pattern, because of surface irregv 
larities, cannot be drawn from the sand. Also, large 
molds, upward of 100 feet in length, may be produce: 
by assembling cores in a pit mold. 

The entire mold is inspected and checked after the 
cores are set to see that proper clearances have bee? 
provided, metal sections maintained, and cores proper 
ly placed. Then sections are put together, the cope 
being placed on the drag, and the entire assembly 
securely bolted or clamped together. The mold 
now ready for delivery to the pouring floor to receive 
molten metal. 

Metal is transported from the furnaces to the pour 
ing floor in ladles. If large molds are to be poured, 
a bottom-pour ladle will be used and if the hea‘s art 
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The right TORCH TIP to fit the 
Gear Tooth Size... The Secret of NE 
Uniformity in Flame Hardening 


In the Flame Hardening heat treatment of Neloy or Neloy Moly Alloy Steel 
gears for the machines of industry, the right torch tip to fit the tooth size is of 
prime importance. Penetration of hardness to the proper depth for a given size 
of gear tooth, and core toughness can be obtained uniformly in no other way. 
Directing the flame to the teeth from a torch tip that fits the tooth size is assured 
at National-Erie . . . It is a standard ‘‘Must”’ that is never overlooked. 

As illustrated, our torch tips are developed to fit the tooth size to be hard- 
ened. They are comparable in sizes to the standard range gear cutters or hobs. 
For example we would use the same tip for a 1 D.P. and 3” C.P. tooth. Each 
range of size in gear teeth requires a torch tip that fits the tooth to be hardened. 
The correct torch tip plus National-Erie skill in flame hardening assures the 

combination of a high surface hardness comparable to the 
carburizing or case hardened treatment, with a core tough- 
ness of a fully quenched medium carbon alloy steel. 

A range of torch tips has also been developed by our 
engineers with the same care, for the flame hardening of 
track wheel treads and rope sheave grooves. They also 
are illustrated. Full details are yours in Bulletin No. 9. 
Write for it. 
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STEEL CASTINGS 


not too large a teapot, or lip-pour, ladle will be used. 
Lip-pour ladles are placed on standards on the pour- 
ing floor and the metal poured into small shank ladles 
which are carried manually, or by monorail equip- 
ment, to the molds and poured. 

Molds are also mounted in centrifugal machines. 
These machines are operated, depending on the type 
of casting, at 100 to 1000 rpm. Metal is poured into 
a central gate while the mold is revolving and cen- 
trifugal force throws the metal out to the exterior 
of the mold cavities. Molds are revolved both ver- 
tically and horizontally. In certain cases metal molds 
are used and internal passages are formed by sand 
cores. 

The pouring operation is one requiring consider- 
able experience and diligent supervision. Metal tem- 
peratures are closely watched, pouring speeds are 
controlled and mold relieving operations are so cor- 
related that they proceed with precise timing after 
pouring of the molds. Mold manufacture and pro- 
duction of castings are exacting operations requiring 
experience, skill and a high degree of technical knowl- 
edge on the part of the foundry personnel. 

After the castings have solidified and cooled some- 
what, flasks in which they are contained are trans- 
ferred to vibratory shakeout machines and the sand 
jarred loose from the work. The steel castings then 


Fig. 16—Pressure blast cleaning irregular shaped 
castings in a tumbling machine 
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require certain finishing operations after being 
stripped from the mold. Risers and gates must be 
cut off and all adhering sand removed. The risers 
and gates are removed from the casting by sledging, 
shearing, torch burning, or cold sawing. The burn. 
ing operation is performed with an oxyacetylene 
torch. 


Removal of pads, fins, lumps and metal added for 
the purpose of making certain designs castable, is an 
operation known as snagging. Tools used in the snag. 
ging operation consist of electric and air-operated 
grinders, chipping tools and scarfing torches. Con. 
siderable physical labor must be expended in metal 
removal and care must be taken to grind or chip tp 
the casting contour. In some cases, depending on 
the flow of work, the chipping operation precedes the 
sand removal or pressure cleaning operation, while in 
other cases it may follow. Most of the grinding fol- 
lows chipping and pressure cleaning. 


Pressure blasting is used to clean castings of ad- 
hering sand, to remove cores, to improve the casting 
appearance, or to prepare castings for subsequent 
painting, machining or assembling. There are a num- 
ber of machines and methods capable of accomplish- 
ing this purpose, namely, metal shot or grit sand 
blasting, hydraulic cleaning and tumbling. Scale pro- 
duced during the heat treating operation as well as 
sand are removed by these operations. The opera- 
tions are fully mechanized and various types of ma- 
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OW, two modern stamping plants to serve you— 
right in the heart of the metal working area. 
New, modernized Firestone Metal Stamping oe 
divisions at Akron, Ohio and Wyandotte, Michigan (3 

























: , : a 
make possible contract stampings at attractive i = 
cost reductions. Here’s why costs are lower: Ae 

1, Close study of manufacturing costs reduces every rh 
controllable cost factor to a minimum. “| 

o . = 

2. Reduced number of press operations. ee 
3. Mass production — huge capacity and modern, ft 
ee ; . re 
efficient methods. 

4, Shorter shipping distances—faster br, 
delivery, lower freight rates. * Stainless Steel of 
Every job backed by 40 years experi- rat 






ence in fabricating intricate steel * Carbon Steel 
stampings to exacting tolerances for the , 
automotive and appliance industries, * Aluminum 
produced and shipped on schedule. 





















If you must reduce costs on your 

products, it will pay you to figure with Firestone. 
We will gladly prepare a cost analysis. Simply write 
Firestone Steel Products Company, Metal Stampings 
Division, Akron 1, Ohio. 
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ASTINGS 


chines are available to handle castings of all sizes. 
Castings that are tumbled are cleaned by shot or grit 
thrown at them by centrifugal force. Large castings 
are cleaned in rooms or cabinets by metal shot forced 
by compressed air from portable hose and nozzle 
units. Water and sand under high pressures are also 
used. 

An important finishing operation is the checking of 
finished castings to see that they conform to the cus- 
tomer’s required dimensions. In some cases, such as 
rangy castings or those having a considerable num- 
ber of varying cross-sectional members, it is neces- 
sary to do some straightening or setting of the cast- 
ing to dimensions. This often is necessary following 
heat treating operations since relief of casting stresses 
may result in some distortion of members. The op- 
eration of setting to dimensions is usually carried on 
under power presses using templates as gages. 

Casting repair by welding is a finishing operation 
commonly used. Welders are employed in all found- 
ries and careful control over welding technique and 
procedures is practiced. 

Modern molding techniques and _ blast-cleaning 
methods have improved the surface finish so that 
most steel castings can be used satisfactorily in the 
exact condition in which they come from the foundry 
cleaning room. In some cases surface blemishes do 
occur. However, they are by no means harmful, es- 
pecially since they can be thoroughly cleaned out by 
chipping and grinding and then welded. Steel cast- 
ings can be as readily welded as wrought steel of 
similar composition. Moreover, welds performed on 
steel castings are stress-relieved or given a full heat 
treatment after the welding process. 

In preparation of engineering structures, it is some 
times economically advisable to weld steel castings to 
other steel castings or to wrought products. The 
technique employed in the repair welding of stee! 
castings and in the use of composite fabrication is the 


rig. 1S—-Heat treatment of steel castings employing 
a liquid quench 
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Fig. 17 leaning with sand and water blasting 
within an enclosed room 


same as that employed in the welding of wrought 
steels. 

After the castings have received a_ preliminary 
cleaning, they are heat treated. 

There are a number of different type heat treating 
furnaces used in the various steel foundries. Their 
design and method in which they are used depends 
considerably upon the size, shape and composition of 
castings requiring heat treatment. Car-type furnaces, 
pit-type, hearth or box-type and continuous furnaces, 
are all being used. Capacities range from 1 to 10 
tons and they are fired by oil, gas or electricity. 

Castings are placed in the furnace or distributed 
upon cars which are rolled into the furnaces. Work 
is brought up to temperature slowly so it will be heat- 
ed uniformly. When the proper heat treating tem- 
perature is reached it is held for a period, usually 
equivalent to one hour per inch for the heaviest sec- 
tion and cooled according to the plan and purpose 
required. Steel castings are given a full anneal, a nor- 
malize, a normalize and temper treatment or a quench 
and temper treatment, depending on the type steel and 
properties desired. Controlled atmosphere furnaces, 
or salt bath furnaces, are used when the product re- 
quires them to prevent oxidation and scale formation. 

Castings are differentially hardened, either by 4 
partial quenching operation or by the flame harden- 
ing method. Under the former method, the usual heat 
treating furnaces are used and the castings are heated 
uniformly to the proper temperatures. In the quench- 
ing operation only a portion of each casting is im 
mersed in liquid with the remainder of the casting 
cooling in air. The flame-hardening process is on¢ 
in which an oxyacetylene flame is played upon the 
surface to be hardened and immediately therea!ter 4 
water spray is applied, or the casting portion requi!- 
ing hardening is heated by induction and the entire 
piece given a water quench. 

Steel castings may be given a carburizing, nitriding 
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REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


REPRINTS of previous individual chapters in 
the series “Fundamentals of Steelmaking’ now 
may be obtained by addressing Readers’ Service 
Department, STEEL, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 
13, O. Prices range from 20 to 75 cents per re- 
print. Subjects covered over the past few 
months include: 


No. 1, Production of Electric Arc Furnace Steel; No. 2, 
Scrap Iron and Steel; No. 3, Production of Open Hearth 
Steel; No. 4, Production of Tool Steel; No. 5, The Art of 
Roll Pass Design; No. 6, Production of Bessemer Steel; 
No. 7, Production of Metallurgical Coke and Resultant Coal 
Chemicals; No. 8, Production of Plates; No. 9, Production 
of Hot and Cold-Rolled Strip and Sheets; No. 10, Production 
of Tin Plate; No. 11, Production of Structural Shapes and 
Rails; No. 12, Production of Butt and Lap Welded Pipe, 
Conduit and Electric Metallic Tubing; No. 13, Production of 
Pig Iron; No. 14, Production of Seamless Steel Pipe and 
Tubes; No. 15, Production of Stainless Steel; No. 16, Iron 
Ore—Its Mining, Beneficiation and Reserves; No. 17, Trans- 
portation and Handling of Iron Ore; No. 18, Production of 
Wire and Wire Rods; No. 19, Production of Gray Iron Cast- 
ings. 











or cyaniding treatment. Typical batch-type carburiz- 
ing furnaces and nitriding equipment are used while 
cyaniding is carried on in the usual type of commer- 
cial cyanide bath. 

Most popular quenching medium used in foundries 
is water, although some oil quenching is done. Usual- 
ly the castings are tempered following the quench at 
temperatures between 1000 and 1300° F. Tempering 
is carried on in car-type, hearth or recirculating air- 
draw furnaces. Operations are similar to those em- 
ployed in the heat treating of wrought steel products 
and the details need not be discussed here. Informa- 
tion on process control employed can be secured by 
referring to references 1 and 2. Castings are pres- 
sure blasted following the heat treating operation. 

Steel castings are given a careful inspection before 
they are shipped. Steel foundries maintain complete 
inspection departments, not only for detection and 
correction of imperfect material and workmanship, 
but also for purchased materials and equipment. 

All castings are given a visual examination to as- 
certain whether the product fulfills requirements of 
both the foundry and customer. It is checked for 
surface appearance, proper dimensions and to insure 
that wall sections are of the desired thickness. Cored 
areas are studied and templates used to check them 
against the drawing requirements. 

The purchaser may specify one or more inspection 
tests on a casting. Character of the inspection de- 
pends on the casting’s service requirements. For ex- 
ample, a small pulley may need only visual inspection, 
Whereas a turbine casing may require visual examina- 
tion, a determination of mechanical properties and a 
chemical analysis of the steel, radiographic and mag- 
netic particle testing and certain pressure tests. 

The inspection department performs the testing for 
chemical analysis and mechanical properties. Coupons 
or test blocks, that are either attached to the casting 
or cast separately at the time of pouring, are ma- 
chined into standard tensile test specimens. Tensile 
strength, yield point, elongation and reduction of area 
Values are obtained for the steel. Also, bend tests 
and impact tests are run, if specified. The casting 
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also may be tested for hardness, and in some cases, 
certain special tests, such as for torsion, fatigue or 
corrosion, are performed. Microstructure of the steel 
may be studied as to grain size and inclusion content 
and metallurgical changes followed through the heat 
treating operations. 


Steel is still steel whether it is cast or wrought, 
and therefore the mechanical properties of the two 
types are similar providing the composition and heat 
treatments are alike. Wrought steels have slightly 
higher ductility in the direction of working than cast 
steels, but then, transverse direction properties are 
lower. Cast steel has uniform properties in all direc- 
tions. Since properties are similar, no attempt will 
be made to list the numerous test results that can be 
secured from cast steels of varying carbon and alloy 
contents or from different combinations of heat treat- 
ments. For detailed information the reader is directed 
to the Steel Castings Handbook.' 


Pilot castings are made when the product is ordered 
in quantity. Imperfections are quickly detected in 
the sample castings through design tests, strain gag- 
ing, sectioning or nondestructive tests. Steel castings 
are purchased in large quantities by the railroads frora 
various foundries and it is important that the gaging 
practice be very complete to assure interchangeability 
in use. Numerous gages are used on these castings 
to control important dimensions. 

Occasionally, the purchaser specifies that a casting 
or several castings, depending upon size of the order, 
are to be tested to destruction. These are then placed 
on an anvil block and broken by dropping a heavy 
metal ball from a sufficient height and the broken 
sections examined. In some cases a metal saw is used 
instead of a drop ball. This procedure, although 
slower, allows the casting to be sectioned systemat- 
ically. 

Testing to destruction is not an economical inspec- 
tion method for miscellaneous castings. Nondestruc- 
tive testing is today supplanting destructive testing, 
even in the inspection of large quantity production 
jobs. 

There are three types of nondestructive tests: Ra- 
diography by either radium or x-rays, magnetic test- 
ing, and various pressure tests. In some cases there 
is a need for using all three tests on a single steel 


Fig. 19—Radiographic examination of steel castings 
by the use of radium 
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Through radiographic inspection it is pos- 
sible to examine the interior of the piece by photo- 
graphic means. Magnetic testing reveals hairline sur- 
face cracks, not discernible to the naked eye, and 
discontinuities close to the surface. 
pressure castings are tested under compressed air, oil 
or hydrostatic pressure as a precaution against leaks, 
even though they had previously received radiographic 
inspection, since in the case of large castings it is not 
economical to inspect every portion by radiographic 
Radiography, however, offers much broader 
information than can be obtained from the other two 
methods of nondestructive testing. Of the two types 
radium radiography is used by the steel casting in- 


Practically all 


dustry to a greater extent. Reason for this is that 


radium is portable; it is its own power plant and can 
be used any place in or out of the foundry. 
radium radiography has great latitude. 


edition. 


Also, 
It can pro- 


duce acceptable radiographs at positions of changes 
in secticns which are often critical stress points ip 
metal structures. 

If a repairable defect is found during the nonde- 
structive inspection, it is explored by chipping anq 
grinding the casting at the indicated location. When 
the defective area has been removed, the section is 
repaired by welding. 
blasted and re-inspected. 

The castings having been properly inspected, are 
now ready for shipment. In the shipping department 
they are weighed, painted or given a rust preventive 
coating, if required by the customer, and then pack- 
aged for shipment. 


It is then reheated, pressure 


REFERENCES 


1. Steel Castings Handbook-—Steel Founders’ Society, Cleveland, 194] 


2. Metallurgy of Steel Castings, Briggs, C. W., McGraw-Hill Book Co 
New York, 1946 edition. 





ResearchProject Underway 


Joint ASTM-ASME committee re- 
organizing for more effective 
attack on research problems 


TO execute more effectively its var- 
ious activities, the joint committee on 
effect of temperature on the proper- 
ties of metals, functioning under the 
auspices of the American Society for 
Testing Materials and the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, is 
reorganizing its subcommittees and 
personnel. Always active in sponsor- 
ing technical papers and symposiums, 
this group has several papers and 
reports in process, including two sym- 
posiums covering “The Effect of Sig- 
ma Phase on the Properties of Metals 
at Elevated Temperatures” and “The 
Corrosion of Gas Turbine Materials”. 
Each of these will include eight to 
ten papers and is scheduled for pre- 
sentation at the ASTM annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City in June, 1950. 

The joint ASTM-ASME committee 
is headed by Ernest L. Robinson, 
structural engineer, Turbine Engi- 
neering Divisions, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., with How- 
ard C. Cross, of Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, O., as secretary 
and Francis B. Foley as vice-chair- 
man. Serving with these officers as 
the executive committee are Norman 
L. Mochel, manager, metallurgical 
engineering, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Philadelphia, and A. J. Herzig, 
chief metallurgist, Climax Molyb- 
denum Co., Detroit. Panels and 
subcommittees of this joint group 
are: Finance, aviation, data and pub- 
lications, gas turbine, general re- 
search, papers and meetings, petro- 
leum and chemical, steam power, 
project 18—effect of manufacturing 
variables on the creep properties of 
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steel—and project 29—stability of 
steels as affected by temperature. 

To sponsor investigations leading 
to the accumulation, evaluation and 
dissemination of data on the engineer- 
ing properties of metals at high and 
low temperatures and the standardi- 
zation of test methods pertaining 
thereto, is stated to be the scope of 
this committee. Two existing stan- 
dards are included in the committee’s 
responsibilities covering recommended 
practices for short-time elevated- 
temperature tension tests and long- 
time creep tests. Other proposed 
standards are being developed, in- 
cluding one for stress rupture tests 
of metallic materials. 

The joint committee is sponsoring 
the publication by the ASTM of a 
series of data and curves covering 
the high temperature creep and rup- 
ture strengths of wrought steels, in- 
cluding many of the highly alloyed 
and austenitic varieties. It is ex- 
pected that the book, compiled by J. 
J. Heger and R. F. Miller of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., will go a long 
way towards answering demands for 
authoritative information on many 
of the steels that have come into 
widespread use. Development of 
similar data on castings is under way. 
The committee also hopes to spon- 
‘ser a three-year summary of the in- 
tensive studies recently carried out 
on the graphitization problem. 


Welder Charges Batteries 


ADDITION of a special rectifier to 
the Lincwelder 60 arc welder manu- 
factured by Lincoln Electric Co. of 
Cleveland, adapts the unit for charg- 
ing of any standard 6-v lead acid 
automobile type battery. It operates 
off the standard house light circuit 
fused for 30 amp. A _ discharged 
battery unable to turn over an engine 


can be given enough charge in 10 
hours to start the engine, it is re- 
ported. 


Bearing Has Oil Cavity 


NEW type of _ oil-impregnated 
sintered metal bearing has a cavity 
of uniform size in the center of a 
bearing wall. As oil or grease is 
impregnated into the sintered metal 
by static pressure, it fills this cavity 
or pocket as well as the pores in 
the sintered metal body itself, re- 
sulting in a much greater oil con- 
tent. 

Known as the Haller oil well bear- 
ing and introduced by Michigan 
Powdered Metal Products Co. Inc., 
Northville, Mich., the increased lub- 


RSET 





ricating quality of the bearing, to- 
gether with a stronger bearing ma- 
terial, is said to make it possible 
for the bearing to take heavier loads 
and eliminate “freezing” under the 
most adverse operating conditions. 
As the oil is sealed in the bearing 
body, there is no dripping of oil. 

Bearings are supplied in three 
types: Pocket type which has 4? 
open cavity and is suited for heavy 
load bearings; sponge type with 
pocket filled with sponge iron to 
provide capillary action for oil re- 
taining; thin wall, where a group % 
small holes replace the pocket s° 
that the structure of the bearing 
wall is not weakened. It is Tre 
ported that these bearings are adap- 
table to a wide range of applica 
tions. 
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IT USED TO TAKE A MAN 


1 IT NOW TAKES 


15 < 
\ 
va 
. 
age: SO 
a . ; 


That’s right...Lapointe engi- 
neering is responsible for the fact 
that only 15 seconds are now re- 
quired to completely cut this diffi- 
cult lamination die, in one stroke of 
the LAPOINTE broaching machine! 
An amazing reduction in time — 
and cost — when you realize that it 
formerly required a month for a 
skilled die-maker to shape the 12 thin, 
very exacting contour slots, four of 
them different from the others! 


This is a typical job for the| LAP 0 NTE | 


“H-P” HORIZONTAL BROACHING MACHINE which is designed for maximum VERSATILITY 


The “H-P” is especially suited to any spline job, but you will find it virtually an all-purpose 
machine for internal and external broaching. 





The standard HP 30 LAPOINTE Broaching machine, tooled up with 
broaches designed by Lapointe engineers, will accomplish wonders on 
any production run or on difficult short-run jobs. 














If you. are one of those men who have thought they couldn’t use a broaching machine, let us 
tell you about the important features of the machines comprising our “‘H-P” Series. You’ll be 
agreeably surprised, for it is often possible to recover the entire purchase price by the actual 
savings on a single job! 


Our new descriptive folder will be sent promptly, 
on request. Just ask for Bulletin HP-3. 


MACHINE TOOL COMPANY isi: 


HUDSON, MASSACHUSETTS + U. S. A. ane 
Branch Factory @® Edgwore @ Middlesex ® England 


THE WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BROACHES AND BROACHING MACHINES 
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Styrian Iron Ore 
Production Increasing 


DUE TO AUSTRIAN IRON AND STEEL PLAN 
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Made possible through the Marshall Plan, an extensive 


program of installing modern equipment for the mine 
at a cost of $2 million, will be completed sometime 


IN OUR generation, the steel indus- 
try of any nation forms the sup- 
porting pillar of its political econ- 
omy. In the days of dim antiquity, 
it was generally believed that North- 
ern iron was only obtained from the 
pure ore of the Styrian-Carinthian 
ore-mountain chain. History has 
shown that the Romans paid especial 
attention to mining and production 
of iron ore; as during the middle 
ages and also later at the bcginning 
of modern times, these branches of 
the steel industry were highly de- 
veloped. In our era of large scale 
manufacture, iron one mining has 
become ccncentrated in a few cen- 
ters, of which the Alpine Works at 
Donawitz, Styria, plays a leading 
role in supplying Austria with iron 
and steel. Donawitz blast furnaces, 
producing excellent Styrian raw iron, 
famous for its purity, procure their 
ore mainly from the Styrian ore 
mine in Ejisenerz. 
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during 1951 


By 
BERGRAT ING. JOSEPH OBEREGGER 


General Manager 
Oesterreichisch-Alpine Montangesellschaft 
Vienna, Austria 


Fig. 1—Open pit mining terraces 


During the latter years of World 
War II, the Styrian ore mine sup- 
plied iron ore at the annual rate of 
2.5 million metric tons of 24 per cent 
pure iron. The collapse in 1945 af- 
fected the mine particularly severely 


_ because the new conditions necessi- 


tated a complete change of opera- 
tional procedure in order to conform 
to the greatly decreased production, 
with the subsequent result that in 
1945 and part of 1946, due to the 
ever diminishing number of ore pur- 
chasers as well as to extensive dis- 
mantling of the most modern mining 
equipment, this conversion process 
became more and more difficult. The 
work systematically carried out since 
1945, resulted as early as 1948 in the 
remarkable ore production of approx- 
imately 1 million metric tons, while 
at the same time reaching and main- 





taining a quality of 24 per cent pur 
ore. During 1949, and for future 
years, a steadily increasing ore pro- 
duction is expected, which, according 
to the Iron Plan should, in 1950 
reach 5.5 million metric tons. 

Wasteful Mining Being Eliminated 
—tThe plans had to meet three funda- 
mental requirements. The Austrian 
Iron and Steel plan specified th 
quantity of ore which the mine must 
deliver to the smelter. Plans, there 
fore, had to be so adjusted as to 
fulfill these requirements. Further 
more, depending upon location, ané 
on correct mining practice, the plan 
ning authority had to carry out their 
program in such a manner as 
eliminate all reckless and wasteful 
mining—which had been widely prev’ 
alent during past decades—and ” 
mine so that future generations wi! 
not suffer the disastrous effects 
former bad practices. 

Intensive geological investigations 
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Stationary & Marine Boilers and Component Equipment 
Chemical Recovery Units...Seamless & Welded Tubes... Pulverizers 
Fuel Burning Equipment... Pressure Vessels. . . Alloy Castings 
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B&W REFRACTORIES PRODUCTS 


B&W 80 FIREBRICK * B&W JUNIOR FIREBRICK 
B&W 80 GLASS TANK BLOCKS + B&W INSULATING FIREBRICK 
B&W REFRACTORY CASTABLES, PLASTICS AND MORTARS 


OTHER B&W PRODUCTS 






The performance of an insulating firebrick is closely 
related to its weight. The graph illustrates this principle. 
It shows how you can profit by adopting the insulating 
firebrick having the lightest weight consistent with load 







and temperature requirements. 


B&W IFB Are The Lightest In Their Class 


Because B & W Insulating Firebrick store and conduct 
less heat than heavier insulating firebrick, they 
afford faster heating-up time. This means that less 
fuel is required to bring the furnace to operating 
temperature—with consequent savings in overall 
operating costs. 


Today, thousands of industrial furnace operators 
are enjoying direct savings in production costs 
through the use of B&W insulating Firebrick. If 
you want more detailed information on how these 
lightest of all insulating firebrick can benefit you, 
just call for your local B&W Refractories Engineer. 


BABCOCK 
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Fig. 2—General view of the ore 
mountain at Erzberg mine 


comprising numerous _ test-drillings 
and surveys, employing modern meth- 
ods and extending back over many 
years, show that mining is done cor- 
rectly only when 24 per cent pure 
ore is obtained and maintained; i.e. 
when the product delivered to the 
smelter, is composed of one part of 
iron and three parts of barren gan- 
gue, which will ultimately result in 
approximately 25 per cent pure iron 
ore. 

Since it is common knowledge that 
by means of special conditioning the 
ore supply can be enriched consid- 
erably, a middle course was adopted 


Fig. 3—Top terraces of the open 
pit mine. All photos AMSC 


whereby the iron and manganese 
content of the ore delivered to the 
blast furnace was so fixed that there 
is no detrimental effect upon the ore 
content; nor was the balance between 
beneficiation and smelting costs omit- 
ted. Finally, special attention was 
given to systematic mining, and in 
this respect extensive steps have been 
taken. 

Based on intensive studies of the 
most modern American and Swedish 
ore mining methods, an investment 
program on a large scale was worked 
out, according to which the ore mine 
will receive during 1949 to 1951 the 
most modern equipment, having a 
value of $2 million and 30 million 
shillings. This extensive program was 
made possible through the Marshall 
Plan. Provision has been made for 
the purchase of the most modern 
electric dredges, heavy electric rack- 
type locomotives, scraping equipment, 
and dressing plants, as well as for 
the purchase of modern drilling 
equipment. After completion of this 
investment program, it will be pos- 
sible to perform the work of ore- 
mining with modern machinery on an 
economical basis. 

Of course, the realization of this 
time-limited program does not mean 
the end of ore-mining operations, but 
rather represents the wind-up of a 
certain stage of the planning. 

Manganese Utilization Studied—In 
the ore mine itself, as well as in 
leading American laboratories, ex- 
periments are being conducted for 
the purpose of not only bettering 
beneficiation methods, but most par- 
ticularly for improving the utiliza- 
tion of precious manganese contained 
in the ore. In various parts of the 
mine, new mining methods are con- 
stantly heing tested on a large scale. 
Thus, magazine mining has shown 
favorable results. According to Swe- 
dish practice, new methods utilizing 
stope mining and blank mining bv 
caving, are at present being studied 





extensively in Eisenerz from a theo. 
retical standpoint; also an open-pi 
method, customarily used in Swedey, 
In the upper part of the mine ; 
funnel-mining method is now being 
planned in order to test this metho; 
in actual operation for its usefulnes 
in the Styrian ore mine. 

Extensive experiments with flot. 
tion, conducted during the late war 
are being continued. Current tests 
according to this float and sink 
method, have resulted in a far bet. 
ter separation of ore from the bar. 
ren gangue than when using the set. 
tling classifier. 

The aforegoing proves beyond a 
doubt that in all directions every: 
thing possible has been done to create 
conditions which will make the mine 
a sound base of Austrian economy, 


Installs Tubular Heaters 


REMEDY for a high-cost manufac. 
turing problem of Brooks Oil Co, 
Cleveland, was the installation of cal- 
rod tubular heaters on storage tank 
pipe lines. During manufacturing of 
extreme pressure lubricants for heavy 
industrial machinery, this heavy conm- 
pound oil flows through a series of 
temporary storage tanks and because 
of its high resistance to flow, a tem- 
perature of 375° F must be main- 
tained to keep it moving freely 
through the tanks. 

Operating costs formerly were high 
due to high heat loss and uneven heat 
distribution until the heaters, made by 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y., were clamped to the base of 
each tank. This type of heater has 
also been wound around the pipe 
lines and covered with protective 
layers of sheet metal and asbestos to 
cut heat loss to a minimum. 


Shows Steel Characteristics 


WORKING characteristics of steels 
in temperatures from -300 10 
2900° F and all important temper 
ture zones, including hot-working, 
annealing, normalizing, stress reliev- 
ing, carburizing and preheating { 
welding are clearly defined in Te! 
pil Corp.’s latest “Basic Guide 
Ferrous Metallurgy.” Temperatu 
ranges are shown in 19 colors 4» 
proximating the characteristic hot- 
body radiant hues. At the right e 
the chart 23 fundamental meta: 
lurgical terms are defined and 
plained. 

A diagram symbolizing the chang‘ 
in grain size with temperature 
shown at the left. The plastic 
laminated wall chart measures 16% 
x 21 inches and is available ia 
the company, 132 W. 22nd St., Ne 
York 11, N. Y. 


or 
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You're looking at a group of production workers who have been laid off 





me PF temporarily— because a certain bolt in an all-important drive 
pouectin & 1 x corroded to failure. 
estos to 


One of the most regrettable aspects of this situation is that it could 
have been avoided... by specifying non-ferrous or stainless steel fastenings 










th + | ¢ at the time the equipment was purchased; or by replacing common steel 
cs NOce ey re ou fastenings on delivery with bolts, nuts, screws, rivets and accessories 
f. steels that resist corrosion. 
300 to because aft Harper specializes in these Everlasting Fastenings; makes them in over 
empers- 7000 different sizes, types and alloys—Brass, Bronzes, Copper, Monel 
working, | and Stainless Steels. Large quantities are maintained in stock for 
s reliev- @ broken holt! immediate delivery to manufacturers everywhere who know by experience 
ting for the extra qualities you get in Harper fastenings—better appearance, 
in Ten longer life, ease of cleaning and resistance to high temperatures.’ 
yuide to They’re most economical in the long run. : 
perature Write today for 134-page catalog and current stock list. 2 
lors a The H. M. Harper Company, 8207 Lehigh Avenue, 4 
tic hot- ( Morton Grove, Illinois 
right 0! 
ape New York Office and Warehouse: 200 Hudson St. 
and ex: Los Angeles Office and Warehouse: 835 E. 31st St. 
Branch Offices: Atlanta, Cambridge, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Datlas, 
change Denver, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, Oakland, 
ature is Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Seattle, Toronto (Canada) 
plastic: 
p 16 AMERICA’S LEADING SPECIALIST IN NON-FERROUS AND STAINLESS STEEL FASTENINGS 
res . 
yle from 
St New 
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“Eye-ficiency” 
(Continued from Page 88) 

The fitting and adjusting of the 
completed safety goggle was per- 
formed by or under the direction of 
the specialist who prescribed the 
correction. In this way better ac- 
ceptance of the eye protection needed 
and co-operation in wearing on the 
job was achieved. 


Ten months after the program be- 
gan, the company evaluated the work 
that had been accomplished. 

It was found that the company 
doctor had referred 280 employees 
for visual care out of a total of 1768, 
or 15.8 per cent. Eighty-three per 
cent of the persons referred had fol- 
lowed through after their referral and 
obtained the visual help they needed. 
By departments, the percentage re- 
ferred ran from 9 per cent in one de- 
partment to 33 per cent in other de- 
partments. 

Efficiency Increased—Of those peo- 
ple who had been referred because 
of lowered visual acuity, 58 had only 
83 per cent of normal visual effi- 
ciency, 40 had only 76 per cent, 40 
had 64 per cent, 39 had 48 per cent 
and 65 had only 20 per cent of nor- 
mal visual efficiency! Naturally these 
are the ones who received the most 
benefit from the program. Those 


persons whose vision was normal or 
better had the reassurance that their 
vision was in a healthy state, but 
those persons who had unknowingly 
suffered a sizeable reduction in vis- 
ual ability were able to receive cor- 
rection, and thereby, reduce their ac- 
cident proneness and increase their 
visual efficiency. 


Of those people who had been re- 
ferred for an examination, the com- 
pany found that 83.2 per cent of 
those obtaining correction had ob- 
tained safety goggle’ prescriptions, 
which meant that the program had 
been successful in gaining co-opera- 
tion among employees in the wearing 
of the protection they needed in eye 
hazardous areas. 


This program has been worked into 
the company’s personnel and medical 
procedures. To examine the results 
scientifically, all other factors other 
than visual improvement would have 
to be controlled, which in production 
operation is difficult to do. A number 
of encouraging results, however, indi- 
cated the extent to which visual im- 
provement had contributed to more 
efficient company operation. 

Scrap Losses Down—One of the 
primary measurements in the com- 
pany’s productive operations is the 
extent of scrap loss. Many millions 
of steel parts of all sizes are handled 
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STEEL HANDLING GOLIATH: Other types of materials handling equip- 
ment must feel like Davids alongside this Skylift giant, which Automatic 
Transportation Co., Chicago, says is capable of handling 60,000 pound 
coils of steel for Great Lakes Steel Co., Detroit. Each of two trucks 
delivered is 182 inches long, not including a 78-inch ram on which the 
coils are carried. Located 14 inches above the floor, the ram lifts the 
coils another 86 inches, making it possible to store the coils two high. 
In the demonstration shown, one of the units is lifting 60,821 pounds, 
which required an effort of 2,736,945 inch-pounds 
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each day. The majority of these sma 
parts have to be visually inspected ; 
successive stages. It is importan 
that at each step of the operatio 
any flaws or defects should be dis 
covered before additional work 
done on the piece, and additional! cog 
is added. Thus, it is vital that eag 
inspector have good vision. Mor 
over each individual employee is, ij 
a sense, a visual inspector to che¢j 
his finished work. 

The gratifying discovery was mai 
in 1948 that over-all scrap _lossa 
were running 10 per cent less than i; 
1947! This represented savings rm 
ning into tens of thousands of do 
lars. In a great measure, this w: 
due to the improvement in visio 
throughout the plant. Moreover, ij 
should be realized that this saving 
was made despite a marked step-y 
in production during the year. Wit 
the part that the visual improy 
ment played, a great proportion ¢ 
the credit goes to the increased vigi 
lance of the employees, as well 4 
the improved supervision and inspec 
tion throughout the factory. 

Other important changes wer 
noted in the year following the in 
auguration of the program, ani 
though none of them can be ii 
rectly credited to the vision pr 
gram, nevertheless one cannot doubt 
the part visual improvement musi 
have played in each of these. 


For example, in 1948, accident fre§ 
quency was reduced approximate! § 
50 per cent. In an attempt to doct) 
ment the contribution of the visio 
program a special study was maif 
on a group of employees who hai 
the highest number of first-aid vy 
its previous to their securing visu} 
care. The visits of these employe 
were checked 3 months before thef 
received visual care and for the ! 
months afterwards. After receivils 
eye care, their first-aid visits droppé 
51 per cent. In this group alone, ti 
savings resulting from the reducti! 
in visits amounted to a_ sizealif 
figure. z 

Better Safety Record—In anoth 
evaluation of the safety record in 
year following the program’s inaus” 
ration, it was found that the “I 
time” accident cases were reduc 
from a total of 105 in 1947 to 71% 
1948. Certain of these can be alm 
directly attributed to an impr 
ment in vision throughout the pla 
For example, “cut or jammed han 
accidents dropped from a total of ; 
in 1947 to 9. The “point of operatiar 
accidents dropped from a total of 
to 4. 

In other words, throughout 
plant a noticeable change for ™ 
better occurred in the safety rec™ 
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GAS CURTAILMENTS OR CUT-OFFS 
CAN’T SLOW US DOWN 
THIS WINTER, EH, TOM? 




















NO, SIR, WE'VE GOT OUR 

OWN SUPPLY NOW THAT 

WE HAVE A PHILLIPS 66 
LP-GAS SYSTEM! 
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= Your own Phillips 66 LP-Gas System allows you to main- 
tain continuity of production regardless of weather conditions. 
Supplies the cleanest gas known—at any desired pressure. 
aa bal Phillips 66 Butane-Propane is constant in thermal value and 
nt-ald vist gravity ... free from tars, resins, dust, harmful sulfur and 
ring visu other contaminants which might affect your finished product. 
employe Equipment for your installation is available immediately. 
efore theif 
for the | 
» receiving 
its dropped 
alone, thi 
» reductiol 
a sizeablt 


Write our nearest office and a trained industrial engineer 
will call at your plant, without obligation, to assist in solving 
your special heating problems. 
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Specialists in LP-Gas i 
For Stand-by Gas 
Or Continuous Use ’ 
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and a large part of this gain was 
directly attributable to the visual im- 
provement. Much credit goes to the 
increased efforts of the safety su- 
perintendent and the supervisors of 
the department, but their efforts 
were aided by this promotion of vis- 
ual safety. 

Through the use of the safety gog- 
gles incorporating the employee’s 
prescription, the eye injury rate was 
substantially reduced. In one spec- 
tacular case, a previously unprotected 
employee who had just. started 
wearing his prescription safety gog- 
gles received a blow on one of the 
lenses that, without question would 
have put out an eye. The broken lens 
in the goggles helped to dramatize 
the over-all effectiveness of eye pro- 
tection throughout the plant. 


Steel Designed for Hot Work 


A COMBINATION of chromium, 
tungsten, cobalt, vanadium and iron 
is being produced as B-47 hot work 
steel for shock and abrasion resist- 
ing applications at elevated tempera- 
tures. Although its good hot hardness 
permits the alloy to do any number 
of severe hot work jobs without 
washing out or changing size, its 


developer, Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, states that its 
specific application is where good 
toughness at relatively high hardness 
is required or where abrasion resist- 
ance and resistance to heat checking 
are important factors. 

Product of the company’s tool steel 
research laboratory at Dunkirk, N. 
Y., the new steel was in the develop- 
mental stage for about two years. It 
was subjected to severe laboratory 
and field experiments. It may be 
used for such applications as brass 
extrusion dummy blocks and dies, 
valve extrusion die inserts, forging 
die inserts, forging press dies and 
hot punch tools. 


Highest Rated Switching Unit 


AN INTERRUPTING rating of 10 
million kva will be available for the 
first time on a regular power system 
when thirteen 230 kv switching units 
are installed at Grand Coulee Dam. 
Two of the units, made by General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y., 
have been in operation for several 
months at that power project. Es- 
pecially designed and manufactured 
at the switchgear plant in Philadel- 
phia, the thirteen units will be used 
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attachment called the Meritool. 
threads. 


lathe with repeatable occuracy. 








AUTOMATIC AND SIMPLE: Thread chasing, either external or internal, 
may be easily performed by the regular machine operator using a lathe 
It automatically retracts the lathe tool 
from the work at any desired setting and simplifies chasing of precision 
It is reported by Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, that small or large lot production can be done on an ordinary 
Attachment is quickly mounted on 
any 9 to 14-inch capacity V-wayed lathe 
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to distribute power from 18 hydro- 
electric generators in two huge power 
houses to different points of the far 
flung transmission system of the 
Northwest Power Pool. If a short 
circuit occurs on one of the lines or 
buses, these generators, which wil] 
generate nearly 2 million kw of 
useful power can, with the help of 
other generating stations in the sys- 
tem, produce 10 million kva of short 
circuit capacity. 


Tables on Thermocouples 


Part of an extensive project 
under way at the National 
Bureau of Standards 


REVISION of all the common therm- 
ocouple tables is being undertaken 
by National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., to take into ac- 
count the recent changes in electrical 
units and in the international tem- 
perature scale. Present intentions 
are to publish eight tables giving the 
temperature-emf relations for plati- 
num-platinum rhodium, — chromel- 
alumel, and copper-constantan therm- 
ocouples in 1950. 

Previously issued bureau tables 
have seen wide use, not only to con- 
vert thermocouple voltages into the 
equivalent measured temperatures, 
but also in the preparation of pur- 
chase specifications for thermocouple 
wire and in defining the relation be- 
tween impressed electro motor force 
and scale reading for pyrometers 
which indicate temperature directly. 
In accordance with international 
agreement, the bureau adopted the 
absolute electrical units and began 
using definitions of the new interna- 
tional temperature scale of 1948, both 
in its own research program and in 
calibrating instruments for other 
laboratories and industries. 

Emphasis is being placed on con- 
venience for use in the preparation 
of the new tables. Explanatory text 
will be short, numerals will be 4s 
large as practical and the layout 
of pages and headings will be 4r- 
ranged to facilitate interpolation. 

The following tables are expected 
to become available during 1950: 
Reference table for platinum vs plat- 
inum-10 per cent rhodium thermo- 
couples; platinum vs_ platinum-15 
per cent rhodium thermocouples; 
platinum vs platinum-13 per cent 
rhodium thermocouples; chrome!-alu- 
mel thermocouples; copper-constan- 
tan thermocouples. Tables for 'ron- 
constantan thermocouples will not be 
revised until completion of an investi- 
gation into the properties of some 
commercially available thermocouples 
of that type. 
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WITH ROLLER OR BELT CONVEYORS 


— Wherever packages, parts, or units have to be handled — do it faster, 
better, cheaper, with Standard roller or belt conveyors, power or gravity. 
Standard also builds slat, chain, wheel, or pushbar conveyors to fit your needs. 





—a small, light, compact, easily 
portable and maneuverable conveyor 
unit that stacks, loads, unloads cases, 
cartons, packages up to 135 Ibs. in 
weight. Can be used inclined, de- 
clined or horizontal. Electric motor 
operated. 








with a HANDIBELT 





with SPIRAL CHUTES 


— effective time, work and money 
savers lowering pieces, parts, pack- 
ages floor to floor. Scientifically de- 
signed and properly pitched—avail- 
able in many types and sizes. Cost 
nothing to operate. 


with PNEUMATIC 
TUBE SYSTEMS 


— provide swift, sure, safe trans- 
ortation of messages, documents, 
Gassacions, samples, small parts, 
money; cylindrical or oval tubes 114 
inch upward with dispatching and 
receiving terminals for complete sys- 
tems to meet your needs. Write for 
special! bulletin SPT. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
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Consistent Spot Welds 


(Continued from Page 86) 


the electrodes up to the welding tem. 
peratures, 

Question of the most desirable elec. 
trode shape is a common one. Four 
combinations were investigated. The 
first involved two 3-inch spherica] 
radius electrodes in combination, anq 
the second used one 3-inch spherica) 
radius with one flat across the entire 
body diameter. Third combination 
was with two identical 20 degree face 
taper ends having a suitable flat end 
and the fourth combination involved 
two identical 4 degree face taper ends 
with flat contact diameters. Fig. 
6 shows that for the particular sched. 
ules employed, all shapes tended to 
give the least consistency on the thin- 
ner sheets. For the thicker sheets al] 
shape combinations investigated were 
equally satisfactory from the stand- 
point of producing a series of 25 
consecutive welds having a group 
consistency variation of less than 7 
per cent. 

It should be noted that the lesser 
consistencies (higher coefficient of 
variation) obtained from the 4-degree 
face electrodes on the thin sheets was 
partially the result of the lower pres- 
sures and shorter weld times. As 
thickness of material increases there 
is a tendency for decreasing consis- 
tency. Not all of these increases in 
consistency variation at the extremes 
of thickness for any ofthe the four 
Fig. 6 schedule and electrode shape 
combinations tested are chargeable 
exclusively to the electrode; the in- 
creases at both the extremes being 
partially the result of the force-time- 
current combinations used. 

Combination of a 3-inch radius with 
a flat electrode to produce one ad- 
proximately flat final exposed sur- 
face on the finished two-ply joint is 
shown to be suitabie across the range 
up to %-inch in thickness. This com- 
bination is desired in some shops be- 
cause of ease of alignment. 

Weld Spacing—All the preceding il- 
lustrations were for single welds. Pro- 
duction joints are made containing 
multiple welds. Depending upon con- 
ditions, more or less variation is found 
in the results as current shunting 
losses vary. Fig. 7 illustrates the re- 
sults obtained with one schedule! 00 
%-inch plate for three different weld- 
ing times, all other conditions being 
constant. These tests were made by 
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removing one welded specimen after 
each weld, following the first, W4* 
completed. While each point in that 
figure represents the strength of ° 
| single weld it is obvious that the com 
| sistencies of the 60-cycle welds within 
| the joint would have been gooc while 
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A resistance welding control is one of the busiest things we 
can think of. Imagine the intense activity as it performs over 
a thousand precise timing and switching functions in a single 
minute’s operation. Little wonder it takes equipment that 
doesn’t get tired or break down under load. 


The electronic tube has qualities that make it particularly 
well suited for this kind of duty. It’s not subject to fatigue, 
and it can work at tremendous speed indefinitely. That’s why 
the new Westinghouse Control is completely electronic. 
Timing functions are now performed electronically. The 
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cost of the equipment. 


Booklet, B-4309, just off the press, explains all the advantages 
of this remarkable new control. You'll see how it’s easier to 
install, easier to operate and maintain . . . how it’s adaptable 
to spot, butt or projection welding. For your copy, write 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 
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that of the 20-cycle welds would 
have been poor, if the comparison 
were made upon a series of joints of 
the same materials involving different 
weld spacings. In this case the 60-cycle 
welds would also all have had higher 
strengths per weld than the 20-cycle 
welds. 

Influence of increased welding time 
required to compensate for shunting 
losses as the result of close weld 
spacings is also shown by Fig. 7. If 
a setup is desired, for example, to 
provide a test control strength of 6000 
pounds minimum per spot, it can be 
shown that this strength may readily 
be obtained or exceeded for single 
welds with times of from 20 cycles 
and more, as on the right of Fig, 7. 
For production speed a selection of 
20 cycles would be desired. However, 
the data show that with this time 
even at 12-inch centers the mini- 
mum strength per weld of 6000 
pounds cannot be obtained. 

Using a 40 cycle time, spacings as 
low as 2.25 inches can be used without 
providing values below 6000 pounds 
per weld but welds made at variable 
higher spacings will not be consistert 
among themselves. Strengths rang- 
ing from 6000 to 8000 pounds per 
weld must be anticipated for such 
time-spacing combinations. When 
using a 60-cycle time schedule, higher 
strength welds are obtained through- 
out and there is very little variation 
in weld to weld strength, regardless 
of spacing down to 1%-inch. 

Material Variables Temper—It has 
been established that spotweld ten- 
sion-shear strength for a given weld 
nugget diameter increases with in- 
creased strength of the carbon steel 
as a given composition is work hard- 
ened.t Also, while composition or 
hardness of such steels are increased 
the direct tensile strength of the 
welds tend to decrease. Fig. 8 shows 
how strength and consistency were 
found to vary when spotwelding two 
thicknesses of 0.05-inch type 302 
stainless steels of varying hardness, 
when using a schedule suitable for 
the softer tempers. Welding of the 
harder sheets was accompanied by 
metal expulsion and the conditions 
used were unsatisfactory for both 
operating and consistency reasons. 

For annealed, one-fourth hard and 
one-half hard tempers the previously 
established schedule consistently pro- 
duced welds having a coefficient of 
variation of less than 3 per cent, as 
shown in Fig. 8. The same schedule, 
when used on the full-hard grade of 
stainless steel of the same composi- 
tion resulted in the production of 
stronger but less uniform welds. ‘The 
electrode force was not sufficient to 
restrain the molten metal from ©X- 
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are cleaned in Majestic’s foundry. 
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pulsion and the electrode materia) 
used was not sufficiently hard to 
withstand the hot extrusion pressures 
potentially present as a result of the 
sheet hardness variations between the 
different tempers. The established 
schedule is therefore suitable for three 
tempers (annealed, 4 hard and \% 
hard) but is unsuitable for the full 
hard temper, in spite of the fact that 
it produces stronger welds on the 
latter material. 

Thickness—It is common practice 
to increase the magnitudes of the 
force-time-current variables as ma- 
terial thickness is increased. As a 
result, the weld strength increases 
with thickness in a parabolic rela- 
tionship. When these adjustments are 
not made, results as depicted by Fig. 
9 are obtained. As the material thick. 
ness and mass increase above the 
optimum value for the particular 
schedule the weld strength approaches 
zero as no weld nugget is formed. As 
the thickness decreases below the 
optimum the strength also rapidly 
diminishes and the confined zone may 
become badly overheated locally caus- 
ing the electrodes to deteriorate 
rapidly. 

Fig. 10 shows the average con- 
sistency obtained from a series of 
schedules, when applied across 4a 
thickness range from 0.015 to 0.50- 
inch.2 Each point is the coefficient 
of variation for a five specimen sub- 
group. Each subgroup was made 
from a different lot of steel con- 
taining less than 0.20 per cent car- 
bon and included sheet, bar and plate 
stock. For most of the 23 lots of 
steel, spotwelds were made with a 
group variation of less than 5 per 
cent, an indication that welding 
variables had been properly compen- 
sated, on the average, to correct for 
material thicknesses up to 0.33-inch. 
Fig. 10 is an example of con- 
sistency studies applied to system 
preselection and control. 

Control Chart System—tThe contro! 
chart method of evaluating fina] pro- 
duction quality consists of plotting 
a continuous record of the determined 
values, which are of interest, against 
time or group number abscissae. For 
spot weld control the tension-shear 
strength value is usually the object of 
interest. In the example shown by 
Fig. 11, 95 consecutive spot welds 
were first made and tested to ‘“‘qual!- 
fy” the machine, and control. Results 
of these tests provided the first point 
“Q” on the charts. 

Later, using a different lot 
steel, but the identical schedule, 20 
consecutive individual test specimens 
were prepared to demonstrat that 
the setup and schedule to be used 
was satisfactory. Average strength 
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and consistency of this group y 
specimens is given by the secon; 
point “O” in Fig. 11. Original tes; 
on the 95 specimens averaged 517; 
pounds per spot; calculated standay; 
deviation was 71.5 pounds or 1.4 per 
cent of the obtained average. Secon; 
group of 20 specimens averaged 50); 
pounds per specimen; the standar; 
deviation was 80.7 pounds or 1.6 pe 
cent, 

Both groups of tests were. cop. 
sistent within themselves to 1.6 pe 
cent. The second group average wa; 
only 96.8 per cent of the first grow 
which is the result of variations i 
steel between the two lots. This may. 
nitude of variation is representatiy: 
of a reduction from a_ 50,000 psi 
strength to a 48,400 psi strength 
both steels being within possible spe. 
cification limits. The variation ¢ 
spot weld tension-shear strength with 
variation in steel tensile strength ani 
analyses, has been previously estab- 
lished.1, 2 

Air Pressure Increased—For pur 
poses of illustration, prior to mak- 
ing the specimens for subgroup { 
the air- pressure on the cylinder was 
deliberately increased 25 per cent 
to provide a static force of 125 
pounds. Following the general treni 
of variation, Fig. 2, for the schedule 
in use, the strengths obtained from 
this setting were reduced to the ex 
tent that the average values were 
outside the subsequently established 
control limit, although within the 
group of three specimens the agree 
ment was good. Had a higher force 
been applied, even lesser strengths 
would have been obtained. 

Another factor would enter int 
production consistency under this 
variation; that is, with the resulting 
high unit pressures the _ electrodes 
would not maintain their shape but 
would expand in contact areas as the 
end mushroomed, with a resultant 
decrease in current density. Had this 
been an actual production run the use 
of the control chart would have 
shown at the end of the one time 
interval that the results were oll 
of control and the situation could 
then have been corrected, but #@ 
earlier force magnitude  check-l? 
would have shown the same thing 
more quickly. 

A deficiency of the control chart 
method is that it cannot correct 1 
variations occurring between the time 
intervals at which the contro! checks 
are made. When using established 
welding schedules involving know 
variations in result with any giv 
variation in conditions, a visual ™ 
cording or automatic limiter whicd 
would indicate departures from sche 
ule or adjust or terminate operation 
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when any particular variable went 
outside of its known permissible limit, 
would be superior to the contrg 
chart method since it would provide 
a means for keeping within the rm 
quired operating limits. For example, 
when following the pre-establisheg 
optimum limits for force, strong cop. 
sistent welds would be made, without 
further testing, provided a similar 
check-up was being obtained for the 
other variables. 
Immediately upon readjustment ty 
the proper force, suitable welds wer 
again produced, and the subgroups 
4A, 5 and 6 were acceptable. Just 
prior to the making of subgroup 7 
the welding force was deliberately re. 
duced by 25 per cent to 750 pounds 
In accord with the trend of variation 
for the results obtained, and in the 
absence of adequate instrumentation, 
this condition could not be immediate. 
ly detected by the quality contro 
method. In time, the use of such 
a low force would probably be de 
tectable from the results produced 
because the lower force would rm 
sult in lower unit pressure and higher 
contact resistance between the elec 
trodes and the work, as shown in Fig. 
4 for this particular combination. This 
in turn results in more serious surface 
heating and electrode deterioration. 
After again returning to the initia 
schedule, subgroups 7A, 8 and 9 pro 
vided normal acceptable results. 
The time control was next prese 
off schedule plus 25 per cent to pre} 
vide 31 cycles for the making of sub 
group 10 with the results show. 
Considerable scatter within the sub 
group of three specimens was 0b 
tained and the strengths were out of 
control on the high side in accom 
with the trend of variation for time, 
as shown in Fig. 1. Lowering th 
time to 19 cycles in subgroup 13 
duced the strength, also in accom 
with Fig. 1. Results were still with 
in the established control limits fo 
normal operating conditions for time 
as low as 18 cycles for the single weld 
specimens. 
Whether or not any particulét 
operating schedule can satisfactorily 
withstand a time reduction as mud 
as 25 per cent is a function of th 
schedule and the weld spacing. ™ 
example, using all other condition 
the same, if an 18-cycle time perio 
would have been selected as a no 
schedule, a 25 per cent reduction il 
time would have, on the averagé 
reduced the strength to 2800 pounds 
which is an unpermissible amount. 
REFERENCES 
(1) Selecting Spot Welding Schedules for oe 
Carbon Steels, J. Heuschkel, Oct., 
A.W.S. Journal. ‘ 
(2) Some Metallurgical Aspects of Care 
Steel Spot Welding, J. Heuschiel, 0 


1947, A.S.M. Journal. 


(3) ASA’ 21.1-1941 Guide for Quality Cont 
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Announcing... 


A Complete Line 
of 
Spray, Dip and Brush 
PHOSPHATE COATING CHEMICALS 
for 
PAINT-BONDING 
RUST PROOFING 
and DRAWING 


Paint-Bonding “Granodine” 


coating chemicals, applied by spraying, dipping, 


zinc phosphate 





or brushing 
in a cold, medium, or hot process, improve paint adhesion on 


steel, iron, and zinc. 


“Lithoform” — zinc phosphate coating chemical, applied by 


spraying, dipping, or brushing at room temperature, makes 


paint stick to galvanized iron, zinc and cadmium. 


Rust Proofing *“Permadine”’ 


coating chemical, applied in an immersion process forms an 


- zinc phosphate 





oil-absorptive coating on iron and steel that bonds rust-inhibit- 


ing oils such as “Granoleum.” 


*“Thermoil-Granodine” manganese phosphate coating 


chemical. applied in an immersion process. forms a dense 
crystalline coating on iron and steel which, when oiled or painted 


inhibits corrosion and when oiled protects friction surfaces. 


D raw ing “Cranodraw” 


chemical, used in an immersion process, facilitates the mechani- 


- zinc phosphate coating 





cal deformation of steel. 


Write for further information on any of these phosphate coating 
chemicals and processes and how they can be adapted to your 


production. 
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AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


AMBLER, | PA, 


Manvfacturers of Metallurgical, Agricultural and Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
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New Books 


Weld Design, by Harry D. Church. 
ill, professor of engineering mechan. 
ics. Case Institute of Technology and 
John B. Austin, welding engineer 
Republic Structural Iron Works: 
cloth, 216 pages, 53% x 8% inches: 
published by Prentice-Hall Inc., New 
York, for $6.65; available from STrExr1, 
Penton Building, Cleveland, O. 

Today the process of fabricating 
machine bases by arc welding is be- 
ing applied to many different types 
of designs and selection is made on 
the basis of sound engineering and 
economy. This book is intended to 
supply a need for a volume on welded 
machine-base design and was recon- 
mended for publication by the jury 
of award in the textbook award pro- 
gram of the James F. Lincoln Arc 
Welding Foundation of Cleveland. The 
authors treat the subject of design 
from both practical and theoretical 
standpoints. 

They also felt that the designer 
should have a thorough understand- 
ing of materials that enter into ma- 
chine base construction and a Clear 
picture of the many methods of proc- 
essing plates and structural shapes. 
A considerable portion of the book 
has been devoted to material of this 
nature. Other chapters are devoted 
to stress analysis and design data, 
welding specifications, procedure and 
processes and flame cutting and flame 
hardening. An appendix on stress 
design data and a bibliography and 
index complete the book. 





Engineers’ Dictionary,  Spanish- 
English and English-Spanish, by 
Louis A. Robb, American Society o! 
Civil Engineers; fabrikoid, 664 pages, 
6 x 8% inches; published by John 
Wiley & Sons Inc., New York, for 
$12.50; available from STEEL, Penton 
Building, Cleveland, O. 

Now in its second edition, this 
dictionary is much more comprehen- 
sive than the first edition. Although 
it is still an engineering publication, 
frequent references are made to chem- 
istry, geology or metallurgy, but only 
to the extent that these are regular- 
ly needed in connection with engi- 
neering work. The same criterion 
has governed the selection of a few 
terms of finance, insurance and trans 
portation. 

The author states that in enlarging 
the book, his objective has been t? 
cover the electrical and mechanical 
engineering field more thoroughly, 
to bring all branches of civil eng 
neering up to date and to include 
the important terms peculiar to mir 
ing, shipbuilding, logging, sugar mill- 
ing and oil field operation. A neW 
feature is the notation of genuer of 
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all Spanish nouns. The book should 
prove valuable to all those engaged 
in business activities with Central 
and South American countries. 


Machinery’s Handbook (14th Edi- 
tion), by Erik Oberg and F. D. Jones; 
1911 pages, 5 x 7 inches; published 
py Industrial Press, New York, for 
$7.00; available from STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


This reference book on machine 
design and shop practice for the me- 
chanical engineer, draftsman, tool 
maker and machinist has been ex- 
panded to include recent or revised 
engineering standards together with 
a large amount of general informa- 
tion and mechanical data represent- 
ing the latest designing and manu- 
facturing processes. According to the 
editors, the plan used in selecting 
materials from the almost limitless 
supply of data pertaining to mechan- 
ical subjects is to consider primarily 
the needs and requirements in both 
desiyning and manufacturing depart- 
ments of machine building plants. 

To attempt to describe the contents 
of this book to those who are not 
familiar with it would be difficult 
but stating that it contains an index 
of 31 double column pages would 
give an idea of the extent of content. 
Data on almost any phase of ma- 
chine design is included between its 
covers, Whether it be basic mathe- 
matical tables, information on fasten- 
ers, gearing, motors, screw threads 
or metal gages, or countless other 
categories, 


How To Run a Lathe (49th edi- 
tion); 128 pages; published by South 
Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind., 
for 25 cents (paper binding) or $1.00 
(imitation leather cover); available 
oo STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, 


The eleven chapters in this book, 
Which may be used as a reference 
by experienced machinists or as a 
text by the apprentice or shop stu- 
dent, cover various types of work 
including the correct installation and 
levelling of the lathe, grinding cutter 
bits, turning, boring, thread cutting, 
taper turning, drilling, reaming and 
tapping. It is clearly written in a 
nontechnical language and is easy for 
the beginner to understand. It con- 
tains more than 350 illustrations. 

First edition of the book was copy- 
righted in 1914 and each succeeding 
edition has been revised and im- 
Proved to include suggestions and 
ideas submitted by practical shop 
men. New material added in the 
latest edition includes machinability 
ratings and cutting speeds for vari- 
ous Kinds of steels, standard toler- 
ances for press fits, running fits, push 
fits and sliding fits, allowance for 
finish turning, filing, polishing, grind- 
ing, reaming, lapping and honing; and 


tooling dimensions for South Bend 
lathes. 
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TOP: General view of the protected 


area. 


CENTER: Foam discharge at the rate 


of 2 in. per min. 


Area covered by 6 in. of 
foam blanket in 3 min. 


BOTTOM: 
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PROTECTION aa a 


For many years fire protection engineers have been faced with the problem of finding 
a feasible answer to the hazard caused by crowded plant facilities where flammable liquids 
are involved. Conditions of this type exist in many chemical processing industries, metal 
working plants, petroleum storage and handling and electric power generation properties, 
A severe hazard was evident at the Schenectady Varnish Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
where fire at the tank car loading racks and storage facilities presented a constant threat to 
the operation of the entire plant. 


Having had a background in the development of all types of automatically operated 
fire protection equipment, (ilommlie Spunky engineers designed and installed the 
mechanical foam system, test photos shown above, and which is now commercially iden- 
tified as dlemalic AER-O-FOAM, 

The important engineering advantages of this form of protection are evident in the 
improvement of drainage conditions, reduction of water supply requirements, non-corrosive 
action of the foam material, positive fire extinguishment and prevention of reflash. As 
{ dehydrates rapidly following application, clean-up operations 


yy ’ 
(HICH GALL 


are held to a minimum. 

Benzol plants, fuel oil storage and use, oil cellars, dipping, quenching and cleaning 
tanks and similar major hazards familiar to the metal working — can now receive 
positive fire protection through the media of “lomals . Your nearest 


Wilomalc Sprunkley representative will be glad to show you how pubes no obliga- 
tion to you. Write or call today for descriptive literature. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 3, OHIO 


YLUTy runkler 


FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 


DEVELOPMENT . ENGINEERING MANUFACTURE 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH “AMERICA 
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AND WHERE 
PROPERLY EMPLOYED, 


IT’S A MONEY-SAVER..... 


Profitwise, it makes no difference 
to CLARK whether you choose 
electric-powered or gas-powered 
fork-lift trucks; CLARK builds a 
complete line of both. But profit- 
wise, it makes an important dif- 
ference to you. 

The benefits to be gained from 
mechanizing your materials han- 
dling are sure to be considerable 
under any circumstance, but they 
can be maximum only when you 
use equipment that is exactly right 
for your particular operation. By 
determining before you buy which 
power type is better for your plant, 
you'll be money ahead ... and 
more money ahead, of course, for 
buying that proper power type in 
the CLARK line. 


CLARK 


AND_INDUSTRIAL 





INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., 


IT’S A CLARK ELECTRIC 


| 
; VL ath | 





C : [ 
(conomuca 







You can CONSULT CLARK 
with assurance of getting com- 
pletely impartial advice about your 
specific needs; advice backed by 
unrivalled experience in modern 
materials handling methods, and 
by machines that are acknowledged 
leaders in their field. 

It will pay youtocall the CLARK 
dealer. There’s one near you, and 
he’s equipped to give you thor- 
oughly dependable help. It costs 
nothing to CONSULT CLARK and 
it doesn’t obligate you in any way. 

For a copy of Material Handling 
News and information about 
CLARK movies (invaluable guides 
to the best in materials handling 
methods and machines) write direct 
to CLARK. 


ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


TOWING TRACTORS 











’ E ’ ’ 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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LETTERS 


to the Editors 


NTNU 


You Certainly May 

I was well impressed with your ed. 
itorial titled ‘Financial Folly” in the 
Jan. 16 issue of STEEL magazine on 


| page 21, and would like your per. 


mission to reprint this editorial in 
suburban monthly newspaper, Mequon 
Town Talks, which has a circulation 
of about 1400 and is read by about 
3500 people. We will be glad to men. 
tion that it is a reprint from your 
magazine. Perhaps we would also like 
to use the article, ‘Figures that John 
Q Can Understand”, which appeared 
on page 30 of the same issue. 


A. D. Mayer, Vice President 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Permission granted on both.—The Fditors 


_ Some Time Ago— 


We would appreciate receiving three 
copies of the article by Mr. M. H. 
Lebowitz concerning sodium hydride 
descaling, published in your magazine 


recently. 


P. J. LaMarche 
National Distillers Chemical Corp 
New York, N. Y. 


The article, ‘‘Sodium Hydride Effective in 
Descaling Stainless Steel Sheets,’’ appeared 
in the April 5, 1948 issue of STEEL. A copy 
is being sent.—The Editors 


Si, Si, We Oblige 


I noticed with a great deal of in- 
terest on page 85 of your Nov 7th, 
1949, issue that some manufacturer 
in the U.S.A. is manufacturing a dic 
tating machine that can be used on 
an automobile battery. I would ap- 
preciate it very much if you would 
advise me the name of the manufac: 
turer of this particular model. 


W. P. Hoban, Manager 
Latin America Southern Area 
Harnischfeger Corp. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


SoundScriber Corp., 146 Munson St., New 
Haven, Conn., makes this type of equipment. 
Any company making portable equipment of 
this type probably has a model that could be 
used in automobiles. An inverter is used 1 
change 6-v de from the auto battery to 110' 
ac. Drag on the battery is said to be about 


| the same caused by an average car radio— 


The Editors 


Plastic Covered Tubing 

We understand that there are now 
companies making steel tubing with 
a plastic coating extruded over the 


| outside surface. We would appreciate 


a list of manufacturers of the above 


item. 
H, L. Logan 
Vice President 
Niagara Platers Inc. . 
North Tonawanda, N. > 


Samuel Moore & Co., Mantua, 0., © ge 
such a product. It was covered edi OTEEL- 
page 104 of the July 19, 1948 issue 0! 54” 


| —The Editors 
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New Products and Equipment 


ee 


Braking Motor 


Braking disks are mounted close 
to the motor with the shorter shaft 
to minimize strain and wear on shaft 
and bearings in the improved brake- 
motor, made by Star Electric Motor 
Co., Bloomfield, N. J. Magnets are 
located away from the motor for 
maximum heat dissipation and ten- 





sion springs are on main brake studs 
for easy adjustments when required. 
Brake cover is streamlined and read- 
ily removable. Units are for appli- 
cation in various types of start and 
stop service, including cranes and 
hoists, high-speed molding presses 
and machine tools. 

Check No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Universal Testing Machine 


Tensile, compression and transverse 
tests of a standard nature may be 
performed on metals, spot welds, riv- 
ets, insulating and sheet materials, 
wire, bricks and plastics by the type 
LC machine and tools developed by 
Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co., 
Easton Rd., Willow Grove, Pa. Simple 
in design and operation, the univer- 
sal machine is compactly constructed. 

It is provided with dual capacity 
ranges of 10,000 and 1000 pounds 
and is available in both hand oper- 
ated and motor driven models. Hand 
operated model is for bench mount- 
ing, while the motor powered unit is 
provided with a stand which houses 
electrical controls. 


Check No, 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Plain Grinding Machine 


Grinding wheel spindle in Filmatic 
14 and 16-inch plain grinding ma- 
chines, made by Cincinnati Grinders 
Inc., Cincinnati 9, O., run on Filmatic 
bearings consisting of multiple seg- 
ments, fixed axially but free to rock 
radially. Lubrication of the bearings 
Is automatic and should it fail, the 
stinding wheel spindle drive motor 
automatically stops. Machine table 
= trav rsed by means of a rack and 
Pinion and a simple drive from the 
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motor and traverse rates are infinite- 
ly variable between 3 and 120 inches 
per minute. 

Electrical system provides auto- 
matic acceleration and deceleration 
of the table at reversal. Headstock 
is a dead spindle direct current mo- 
tor driven unit with a No. 13 Brown 
& Sharpe taper hole in the spindle. 
Spindle speeds are rheostat controlled 
and infinitely variable from 40 to 144 
rpm for the 14-inch machine and 20 
to 72 rpm for the 16-inch machine. 
Thirty extra equipment items are 
available for the grinding machines. 


Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Steam Turbines for Low Speed 


Such equipment as pumps, fans, 
compressors and generators may be 
driven at their proper speeds by 
type E gearturbines built by West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., P. O. Box 
2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Units are 
built with close-coupled, integral re- 





duction gears which enables the tur- 
bines to operate at the most efficient 
speed while driving other equipment. 
They are available with standard 
gear reduction ratios and combine 
a compact speed reduction mechan- 
ism coupled to the type E turbine. 

Three machined feet form a firm 
three-point support for the unit. 





Single helical gears with low helix 
angle give low thrust against the 
bearings. Turbine and gear are fac- 
tory-aligned on a single, heavy plate 
steel base which also serves as an 
oil tank. 

Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Gear Motor Line Extended 


Addition of a 1%-hp gear motor 
to a line made by Century Electric 
Co., 1806 Pine St., St. Louis 3, Mo., 





increases the present line from 
to 1144 hp. Larger ratings up to 400 
hp are available with gear attach- 
ments. All are for operation on single 
or polyphase alternating or direct 
current. 

Range of speeds that may be ob- 
tained with the new unit are from 
25 to 280 rpm. Only two moving parts 
are armature shaft and output shaft. 
Gears are of the worm type. Two 
ball and two roller are the only bear- 
ings used. 


Check No, 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Mercury Temperature Control 


Dependable means of measurement 
and control of temperatures above 
1000° F is provided by a 1200° F 
mercury thermal system for indus- 
trial processing, announced by Taylor 
Instrument Companies, 95 Ames St., 
Rochester 1, N. Y. Such applications 
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Model A 


A sensitive but sturdy ma- 
chine for driving small 
screws in delicate assem- 
blies. Capacity, No. 2 to 
No. 6 screws. Both bench 
and pedestal types. De- 
signed for maximum ser- 
vice, easy operation and 
speed. 


We have a 


DETROIT POWER SCREWDRIVER 
to Fit Your Needs 


Discard the out-of-date, slow hand 
method of driving screws. . .Do it this 
speedy, time and labor saving way that 
will boost your production and bring 
costs down. 

Cash in on its advantages like thou- 
sands of other manufacturers are doing 
. . Start with the new year. We can 
make 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


on certain models. Detroit Power Screw- 
drivers are hopper-fed and furnished 
in three models. . .Will drive all types 
of screws, as fast as one a second. . . 
All driven to uniform tension. . .Will 
not strip threads or mar heads. 


Come and see _ us, 





Model B 


A real production machine 
designed for constant ser- 
vice. It drives a range of 
screws of all types from 
No. 6 to 1/4” diameter, 
up to 2” length. Both bench 
pedestal types. 


Mode! C 


A powerful machine for 


heavy-duty assembly work. 
Every part husky enough 
to stand driving hardened 
cap screws to a tension of 





50 foot pounds. Capacity, 
1/4” to 5/8” diameter 


screws. 








Booth 939, A.S.T.E 
Show, Philadelphia 
April 10-14 


SEND SAMPLE ASSEMBLIES FOR ESTIMATE 


DETROIT POWER SCREWDRIVER CO. ve 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMEN 


as gas-fired ovens, annealing ove; 
high temperature blanchers, mea; 
urement of exhaust gases and other 
can be served. 

Features include a Bourdon type 
spring, type 347 stainless stee) they. 
mal element, compensation for Vary. 
ing case and ambient temperatura 
and uniformly graduated chart 
Range spans of 1000, 600 and 409: 
F or equivalent Centrigrade are ayaj). 
able. No system can be furnishe 
in which the range starts at tempera. 
tures below 700° F. 

Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Detai; 


Pit Furnace Is Recirculating 


More uniform circulation of heate 
air is possible by locating the fan 
mechanism at the bottom of the heat. 
ing chamber in the electric recirculat- 
ing air type pit furnace available 
from W. S. Rockwell Co., 200 Eliot 
St., Fairfield, Conn, Intended for 





drawing, tempering and normalizing 
to 1200° F, the furnace is heated 
by a series of removable Nichrome 
electric heating coils surrounding the 
alloy steel basket which rests on 4! 
alloy grid plate. 

Heating chamber is insulated with 
a 414-inch layer of refractory insulat- 
ing brick, backed up with 3% inches 
of block insulation. Fan mounting 
in the floor is protected by additional 
insulating packing. Furnace is s¢ 
on 21%-inch legs for easy access 
to the motor drive in the pit. It is 
offered in capacities of 200, 300, 600 
and 1500 pounds of steel per hour 
Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Detail 


Adjustable Speed Motor Drive 


Available in %, 1, 1% and 2) 
sizes are all-electric variable-voltag 
type adjustable-speed motor drives 
made by Reliance Electric & Eng 
neering Co., 1088 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleve 
land 10, O. Designed and built 0 
operate on single-phase alternating 
current power, the VS drives have 
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ing These are the parts of the patented bottle 
case —produced by modern assembly-line 

of heate; methods: Into a punch press goes a 

’ the fan coil of 150S—out comes finished case 

the heat. bottoms. 

ecirculat- 

available 

200 Eliot 

nded for 





Two spools of coated steel wire and a coil of rte 

150S are simultaneously fed into a rolling ry 
VOlV machine to form the body in a completely ' 

automatic operation. Hi 





























: f)) 
malizing 7 seg by 
s heated i NY \ A 
vichrome : / 4 \\ Metal Carrier Cor- out an easily formed case that’s a 
ding the Poo) A\e& Porat ion, Grand _ strong and durable, that never needs 
ts on al g// |] ‘3 Rapids, produces paint, that weighs only 314 pounds. f 


long-lasting, rust- You can profit by converting to 








ted with U : ¥ . . 
4 inches ME every six seconds! satile aluminum alloy. Today —call 
nounting fe : . our nearest sales office for more in- 
jdition | +BY using the new Kaiser Alumi- formation. Kaiser Aluminum alloy 
e is st ae TUM alloy 1508S in place of 52S, they 150S is the exclusive development 
, access fe S2Ve production steps, slash produc- of Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
t. It is J “oncosts 4¢ per unit. And they turn Corporation. 
300, 600 
er hour 
re Details 
7 © © Interior bottle divider is formed on a third 
. 3 line of rolling machines and punch 
Drive ’ Kaiser Alominwu I) presses. Parts are automatically conveyed 
; into the final assembly line, where the in- 
nd 2-hp terior nest is snapped into the body. : 
-voltage 
irives, nt 
, Cleve- SOLD BY KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL SALES, INC., KAISER BUILDING, OAKLAND 12, CALIF.... OFFICES IN: | 
I ult to Atlanta * Boston ° Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Dallas * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles [ 
oy nating Milwaukee « Minneapolis * New York * Oakland * Philadelphia * Portland, Ore. * Rochester, N. Y. * Seattle + Spokane * St. Louis 
es have Wich * EXPORT OFFICE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA * WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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at rated output and as low as 80 rpm 


| for short periods or at light load. 


Stepless speed selection and adjust- 


| ment is provided throughout this op- 
| erating range. Other functions per- 


formed by the unit are quick smooth 
starting and stopping, jogging and 
creeping speeds and conveniently cen- 
tralized control either at the ma- 


_ chine or any remote location desired. 


Design makes it adaptable for appli- 
cation to existing machines or for 
installation on new units as original 
equipment. 

Check No, 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


_ Light Section Monorail System 


Designed for handling of lighter 
loads or shorter spans is a Tram- 
beam monorail materials handling 
system, announced by Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, Ill. Called the T-beam Tram- 


NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT. — 
, Speeds ranging from 290 to 2300 rpm 





radial angle and holes in balls. py 
automatically centering, it eliminate 
tracing-out and center punching. 
Although primarily a drilling too, 
it is an angle comparator in tw 
planes and serves as a depth gay 
and as a center distance comparato; 
on round, square or hexagonal stock 
Called the Reglus, the tool hold 





workpieces up to 1% inches in diam- 
eter and accommodates a series of 
cylindrical drill bushings having drill 
holes ranging up to 15/32-inch diam- 
eter. Accessories include a V-mount, 
a cone mount for drilling balls anda 
modified mount for drilling flat and 
eccentric pieces. 


oe sastlUcrcrclCUc hlUCU rll estlCUc OHlU= lh ]ThlC(C 3S 
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Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Detail 


ta 


Structural Shapes - 
Plates - Checker Plates ° 
Sheets - Strip - Hot Rolled 
and Cold Finished Bars - 
Reinforcing Bars 








Gives Uniform Blast Pattern 


Light in weight and made of non- 
corrosive metals, a suction gun de- 
signed to replace abrasive pumps 
used on wet abrasive cleaning cabin- 
ets, provides a uniform blast pattern 
without halo effect, according to Hy- 
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METAL BUILDING 





_ LEVINSON 


STEEL SALE 


PITTSBURGH, PA 





beam, it is interconnectable with con- 
ventional Trambeam installations and 
consists of a one-piece rail section, 
made of high-carbon steel to provide 
extra strength without adding extra 
weight. 

Rail has a flat tread and its hang- 


| ers, as well as the rail itself, are 


flexibly suspended to eliminate torsion 
on the hanger rods, and to equalize 
wheel loads. System is to be engi- 
neered, fabricated and erected for 


| each individual job. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Accurate Drilling Simplified 


Drilling of round, flat, square or 
hexagonal workpieces within an ac- 
curacy of 0.0003-inch is simplified 
with a universal drilling tool, manu- 
factured in Switzerland and distrib- 
uted in this country by Cosa Corp., 
624 Chrysler Bidg., New York 17, 
N. Y. With accessories, it drills holes 
at predetermined intervals, adjacent 


| holes for making slots, holes at any 


drohone Equipment Co., 222 W. Cham- 
bers St., Milwaukee, Wis. Conversion 
kit also contains switch operated 
solenoid controls for air and water 
supply. 

Also being offered is a new line o! 


‘wet abrasive cleaning cabinets, it 


cluding a small model for tool rooms 
and small machine shops. Features 
include a new system of ventilation 
control for better visibility and a new 
front design for easier operator cor: 
trol. 

Check No, 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Programming Test Apparatus 


Controlled variations of humidity 
and temperature may be _ repeated 
periodically, according to a prede 
termined program, by a test appa 
ratus developed by American Instru- 
ment Co. Inc., 8030 Georgia Ave 
Silver Spring, Md. Standard app 
ratus provides three humidity-te™ 
perature program schedules. App 
ratus for other program schedules 
is available. 

It consists of a test chamber, # 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


air-conditioning unit and a special 


contro! system, Average maximum 


rate of rise of dew-point temperature 
(between 60 and 160° F) is plus 
045° F per minute, without load. 
Average maximum rate of fall of 
dew-point temperature (between 60 
and 160° F) is minus 0.75° F per min- 
ute, without load. Average maxi- 
mum rates of rise and fall of dry- 
pulb temperature is equal to or great- 
er in magnitude than for dew-point 
temperature. 

Check No, 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Automatic Timing Device 


Two individual timing elements— 
each able to control a specific opera- 
tion, are accommodated in the single 
housing of the tandem recycling 
timer, manufactured by Industrial 
Timer Corp., Newark, N. J. When 
dials are set to the respective time 
intervals required, each cycle of op- 
eration will follow the other con- 
tinuously in regular sequence. 

Complete control cabinet measures 
7x 9x 114% inches and contains two 





sockets into which the timing ele- 
ments are plugged so that they con- 
trol a single pole, double-throw load 
relay. Toggle switch, load control 
switch and pilot lamp are integrated 
with other components in the com- 
pact, portable assembly. 

Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


FLOOR LOCK: A new floor lock for 
portable elevators, conveyors and floor 
trucks is announced by Rapids-Stan- 
dard Co. Inc., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Three standard models were designed 
to match Rapistan casters Nos. 3335, 
15 and 266 in extended overall height, 
bolt hole spacing and top plate di- 
mensions, 


Check No, 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


REDUCES OXYGEN CONTENT: A 
hew deaerating heater to reduce oxy- 
sen content of boiler feedwater to 
less than 0,005-milliliter regardless 
of rapid load variations or unusual 


February 6, 1950 


Sixty pages of authoritative information 
on metal quality as developed in forgings 
formed through the use of closed impres- 
sion dies. Forging production techniques 
are described and illustrated; economic 
advantages of forgings are presented 
from the viewpoint of top management, 
design engineers, metallurgists and pro- 
duction executives. Your copy is ready. 
Fill in and attach coupon below to your 
business letterhead. 
1K * * 

A product fortified with the metal 
quality found in forgings outperforms 
other products. Forgings’ grain struc- 
ture and fiber-like flow lines are con- 
trolled, directioned, and concentrated 
at points where the highest stress and 
shock occur under actual service con- 
ditions. High tensile and impact 
strength, the reduction of dead weight, 
and freedom from concealed defects 





A REFERENCE BOOK ON FORGINGS 


FOR ALL USERS OF METAL PARTS 





are some of the advanta 
obtainable in forgings. 

Now is an excellent time to check your 
product for cost reductions—explore 
every possibility to improve perform- 
ance and appearance, while reducing 
dead weight of component parts. 
Double check all parts subject to the 
greatest. stress and strain. Check ma- 
chining and finishing time schedules 
—forgings have been known to speed 
up production by 250 per cent. Rejects 
at the point of assembly are costly—a 


‘needless waste; forgings offer practi- 


cally a 100 per cent yield of sound 
parts—and they respond uniformly to 
heat treatment. Consult a forging engi- 
neer—only a forging engineer can 
inform you fully regarding the many 
advantages obtainable with forgings. 


Please send 60-page booklet entitied "Metal 
Quality ~ How Hot Working Improves 
Properties of Metal'', 1949 Edition. 
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operating conditions is offered by 
Graver Water Conditioning Co. New 
York 11, N. Y. Carbon dioxide is also 
completely removed. Heaters are 
available in all sizes up to 2,000,000 
pounds per hour and second stage of 
each unit is tailor-made for individual 
plant conditions. 

Check No, 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


FOR PERMANENT IDENTIFICA- 
TION: Metal Marker Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land 3, O., introduces metal tags 
which facilitate permanent identifi- 
cation or coding of subassemblies, 
fabricated products, steel stock, etc. 
Tags may be fabricated from alum- 
inum, brass, steel, Monel, zinc, tin- 
plate, etc. and furnished in any de- 
sired quantity in sizes ranging from 
6 x 6 inches to 4 x %-inch. 

Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


LIGHTWEIGHT TRUCK: No. A-106 
hand truck, announced by Sage 
Equipment Co., Buffalo 13, N. Y., 
features one-piece all welded steel 
construction. Trucks can be equipped 
with solid rubber wheels or 5-inch 
diameter semipneumatic tires. 

Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


LAMP DISPOSAL: The fluorescent 
lamp disposal, available from Laduby 
Co. Inc., New Haven 5, Conn., grinds 
lamps to tiny pieces under water 
safely, quickly and economically. It 
disposes of 100 lamps in approxi- 
mately 10 minutes and the refuse can 
be carried away in a bucket. 

Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


PROTECTS WORKER’S EYES: A 
new Electro-Lock safety shield is an- 
nounced by Junkin Safety Appliance 
Co. Inc., Louisville, Ky. As a safety 
shield it will permit operator to 
clearly see his work and at the same 
time protect his eyes and face from 
sparks, flying chips and emery dust. 
As a machine control it will not per- 
mit the grinder to be started unless 
the shield is in a completely protec- 
tive position. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


ABRASION RESISTANT TUBING: 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp., Maywood, 
Ill., introduces abrasion resistant flex- 
ible tubing for conveying granular 
materials. Fabricated from galvan- 
ized steel strip it is of the fully inter- 
locked type. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


CUTTER FOR CAST IRON: Super 
Tool Co., Detroit 13, Mich., has de- 
veloped a solid carbide insert blade 
cutter head for cast iron. Locking 
wedge is placed below the blade and 
actuated by a set screw which 
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moves the wedge in for locking and 
out for blade removal. Cutters are 
available in sizes ranging from 6- 
inch diameter with 12 teeth to 14- 
inch diameter with 28 teeth. 

Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


CONCEALED INSTALLATION: 
Reznor Mfg. Co., Mercer, Pa., offers 
new automatic, gas-fired duct heat- 
ers. Suspended or base supported, 
they can be applied to any type duct 
system, singly or in multiples. De- 
signed for concealed installation 
along hot air routs, they are also 
adaptable for use with air condition- 
ing units. 

Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


CONVEYS FLUIDS: All-Flex ball 
bearing swivel pipe coupling, made 
by Gil-Lair Products Inc., Pasadena, 
Calif., is designed to handle the con- 
veying of fluids under high pressure 
through a pipe that swivels or rotates 
a full 360 degrees in all planes. Ro- 
tating members of coupling are held 
tightly together with two sets of ball 
bearings operating in flame-hardened 
and ground ball races. 

Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


ENCLOSED PANELS: Complete 
with pilot light and pushbutton sta- 
tion, the enclosed instrument panels 
offered by Claud S. Gordon Co., 
Chicago 16, Ill., are wired and ready 
for connecting power and thermo- 
couple leads to terminals in the panel. 
Available in two sizes, units are 
suitable for bench use or for wall or 
floor-mounting in angle brackets. 

Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


CHAIN BREAKING VISE: The steel 
jaw chain vise, made by Morse Chain 
Co., Detroit 8, Mich., accommodates 
all American standard sizes of roller 
chain from % to 2%-inch pitch, 
single and multiple widths. Changes 
for accommodation of different sizes 
may be made instantly and settings 
are accurately maintained until re- 
adjusted. 


Check No, 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


PRECISION PARALLELS: Rahn 
Granite Surface Plate Co., Dayton 7, 
O., announces precision parallels made 
of black granite (diabase) to a 
claimed overall tolerance of 0.00005- 
inch in a set, in sizes from %x1x6 
inches to 1 x 2 x 12 inches. Larger 
sizes can be made up to 4 x 6 x 30 
inches. 

Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


COOLANT BASE: Safco 770 com- 
pound, developed by Swan-Finch Oil 
Corp., New York 20, N. Y., is a milky 





white fluid that dissolves in eithe 
warm or cool water and is re om. 
mended for both grinding and mac hin. 
ing operations. In grinding operations 
it prevents wheel loading, reduces 
wheel dressing and keeps work from 
rusting. In machining operations it 
provides positive lubrication, produces 
fine surface finish and prevents rust. 
Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Detai 


FILES BLUEPRINTS: Draw-In-Dex 
cabinet, made by Empire Develop. 
ment Corp., New York 4, N. Y., may 
be used for filing blueprints safely 
and conveniently. It accommodates 
1000 prints and any one can be re- 
moved without disturbing the others 
An index file locates prints immedi- 
ately. 

Check No, 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


AIR-CLAMPING CYLINDERS: Push 
type, spring return cylinders, made to 
provide maximum power in a mini- 
mum of space, are offered by A 
Schrader’s Son Division, Brooklyn 17, 
N. Y. They have 1 and 2-inch stroke 
lengths and bore sizes of 1, 2% and 
3 inches. For use with the cylinders, 
a bantam size three way valve was 
also developed. 

Check No, 29 on Reply Card for more Details 


PLUG-IN FURNACE: Designated as 
Handy-Melt, a_ self-contained, com- 
pact, plug-in electric furnace weigh- 
ing 6%, pounds, with a temperature 
range up to 2000° F, is offered by 
Jelrus Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. It 
permits melting of small quantities 
of metals in 6 to 12 minutes. Py- 
rometer, mounted on insulated handle, 
indicates metal temperatures. 

Check No. 30 on Reply Card for more Details 


MINIMUM CONTAMINATION: Tc 
prevent contamination of the indi- 
cating liquid, drain and _ cleanout 
plugs are straight threaded and gas- 
ket sealed on the new line of reser 
voir type manometers announced by 
King Engineering Corp., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Easy cleanout is provided by 
a plugged opening in the rear. In- 
struments are available in 14 lengths 
with scales from 12 to 116 inches long 
for use on line pressures up to 200 
psi. 

Check No. 31 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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86. Bolting Cloth 

Buffalo Wire Works Co.—2-page 
illustrated form No. 590 presents 
data on stainless steel bolting cloth 
for fast uniform screening of light 
or powdery substances. 


87. Cylindrical Electrodes 

International Graphite & Electrode 
Corp.—2-page illustrated data sheet 
on threaded cylindrical electrodes 
presents corrected dimensions of elec- 
trode nipples. Listed are dimensions 
for tapered, straight and U. S. Stand- 
ard threads. 


88. Stainless Steel 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.— 
30-page illustrated brochure “Alle- 
gheny Metal in the Meat Industry” 
presents comprehensive discussion of 
use of stainless steel in meat packing 
and processing and presents data on 
technology, corrosion resistance, 
forms and fabrication of Allegheny 
stainless steel. 


89. Sleeve Bearings 

Johnson Bronze Co.—Four illus- 
trated data sheets discuss selection 
of stock sizes or special sleeve bear- 
ings, graphited bronze bearings and 
standard tests for sleeve bearings. 
Included with set is 8% x 11-in. wall 
chart on decimal equivalents. 


90. Business Accounting 

International Business Machines 
Corp.—12-page illustrated form No. 
52-5722-0 tells how IBM service bu- 
reaus handle regular monthly account- 
ing procedures, peak loads or special 
reports quickly and accurately. Pay- 
roll and cost records, sales records, 
questionnaire analysis and inventory 
accounting are among services of- 
fered. 


91. Gears 

Fairfield Mfg. Co.—16-page illus- 
trated brochure depicts company’s fa- 
cilities for engineering, producing, 
heat treating and testing wide range 
of industrial gears including hypoid, 
helical, worm, herringbone, spur, Zer- 
ol, spiral bevel and straight bevel 
types. Also listed are differentials 
and splined shafts for various types 
of service. 


92. Furnace Control Equipment 

Leeds & Northrup Co.—4-page il- 
lustrated folder ND-600(1) explains 
how temperature, pressure and air- 
fuel ratio can be maintained at high 
level of efficiency by use of packaged 
integrated control equipment. Equip- 
ment is designed for furnaces in- 
cluding soaking pit, open-hearth, 
large annealing, car bottom, cover 
and lime kiln types. 
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93. Magnetic Controls 

Whiting Corp.—4-page illustrat; 
bulletin No. 72 discusses application 
of magnetic crane controls that ep, 
ploy small master switches anq Sole. 
noid starters. System is designed t, 
ere with company’s Full-Visio, 
cab. 


94. investment Casting 

Microcast Div., Austenal Labor. 
tories, Inc.—16-page illustrated map. 
ual “New Horizons With Microcas. 
ing” discusses precision investmen; 
casting technique for casting of high. 
fusing alloys difficult or impossibj 
to forge or machine. Typical parts 
produced, design factors and indu. 
trial advantages are covered. 


95. Surface Roughness Gage 

Physicists Research Co.—4-page i) 
lustrated publication “Practical 0). 
erating Features of the Profilometer’ 
explains advantages of Profilometer 
gage for shop measurement of sur 
face roughness. [Illustrations show 
range of work measured including 
small holes, internal grooves, dee) 
bores and circular surfaces. 


96. Soot Blowing Systems 

Vulcan Soot Blower Corp.—16-page 
illustrated bulletin No, 483 describes 
automatic-sequential power - operatei 
soot blowing systems. One centri 
panel controls and indicates open. 
tion of each blowing unit and per 
mits independent control of any uit 
by pushbutton. 


97. Welding Electrode 

Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp— 
2-page illustrated form EU 1 con- 
tains data on Steel-Tectic electrode 
with low-melting-point self-cleaning 
flux which welds over previous de 
posit without removal of slag and is 
equally efficient with low or high 
amperage. 


98. Industrial Gloves 

B. F, Goodrich Co.—4-page illus- 
trated catalog section 9035 is ée- 
scriptive of acid-resisting and oil- 
resisting types of industria] gloves. 
Heavy and light gage gloves with 
smooth or rough surface are depicted 
and their specifications and uses oul: 
lined. 


99. Spring Tension Washers 

M. D. Hubbard Spring Co.—8-pag¢ 
illustrated bulletin SPW-9 discusses 
uses and gives dimensions of bowed, 
wave, slotted and cupped washe!’. 
Also described are special washers 
and cotter pins, hair pin cotters, 
pansion plugs and spring 40! 
catches. 


100. Heavy-Duty Scalper 

Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Robins 0 
veyors Div.—4-page illustrated bull 
tin No. 131 describes heavy-duty 
scalper vibrating machine that is able 
to scalp-off lumps of solid rock # 
large as 5 x 5 x 5 ft and weighilé 
1% tons or more per piece. 
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STEEL ... February 6, 1950 


PROTECTIVE ordering of steel is gaining. 
Threatened steel curtailments due to coal short- 
age are stimulating consumer interest in for- 
ward coverage. Anticipatory buying has not 
assumed major proportions but it promises to 
become pronounced unless the coal outlook im- 
proves quickly. Steel inventories have not yet 
attained pre-steel strike levels. Manufacturers 
fear being caught with short supplies should 
steelmaking be sharply curtailed. Metalwork- 
ing operations would be more quickly depressed 
by a cutback in steel shipments today than was 
the case last October when the steelworkers 
went on strike. 


COAL—Immediate future steel production 
policy rests on pending developments in the 
coal labor controversy. Pressure for court ac- 
tion under the Taft-Hartley Act and the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion for full-scale mining pending 
findings of a proposed fact-finding board em- 
phasize the seriousness of the coal situation. 
Coal stocks at most steel mills are adequate to 
support operations at high level for several 
weeks. But some important producers have 
short supplies and may be forced to cut pro- 
duction within a week or so unless the outlook 
improves. Several blast furnaces already have 
been banked. Wind has been reduced on some. 
Ingot operations have been only slightly af- 
fected so far, however, declines at certain pro- 
ducing points being offset by increases at others. 


DEMAND—No letup in demand for the light, 
flat-rolled products is expected before mid-sec- 
ond quarter at earliest. If anything, pressure 
for shipments currently is being stepped up and 
producers could book tonnage into third quar- 
ter if they were so disposed. Other products 
are in somewhat stronger demand but, except 
for wire and pipe, demand-supply conditions 
are not comparable with those in sheets and 
strip. Producers are heavily booked through 
June on tin plate. Carbon bar deliveries range 





up to 6 weeks in most sizes. Cold-drawn and 
alloy bar shipments can be had in 5 weeks. 
Plates are fairly active in Midwest but slow in 
the East. Seasonal dullness prevails in struc- 
turals but substantial spring pickup is in the 
making. Miill order books are loaded with wire 
product tonnage for two or three months, re- 
flecting, partly, expanding farm requirements. 


CONVERSION— Buying of conversion steel by 
automotive and household appliance makers is 
noted. Demand is not spirited, however. Con- 
version ingot is reported selling at $75 to $80 
per ton compared with $50 in the regular mar- 
ket. It is difficult to pin down prices in this 
market area. Some conversion sheet tonnage 
for April has been placed and several May 
deals are reported in the fire. A few market 
authorities think demand for conversion steel 
will fade in second quarter. .This view is held 
despite the fact certain metalworking operations 
still are restricted by short and unbalanced 
steel inventories. Nevertheless, they fear manu- 
facturing industry may have set its production 
sights too high for this year and that an inven- 
tory liquidation drive may get going before 
too long. 


PRICES— The steel market now is well estab- 
lished at the higher levels. Isolated revisions 
continue as individual producers bring their 
quotations into line with the general market 
or effect corrective adjustments in both base 
prices and extras. STEEL’s weighted index on 
finished steel is unchanged at 156.13. The 
arithmetical index on finished steel also is 
steady at $93. Pig iron composites are un- 
changed as follows: No. 2 foundry, $46.22; 
basic, $45.72; malleable, $47.27. Steelmaking 
scrap prices turned upward for the first time 
since mid-November, the price composite on 
steelmaking grades rising to $27.33 from $26.83 
the week preceding. A year ago this index 
stood at $39.42. 
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} | } } SS + Re acs 54, a.9) score, None 100 94 
20f}—j- t+} |—+-—20 —— 
) | } | | COPYPIGmT 1950 1 By Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
j | | | Veet s 1,906,267 net tons for 1950; 1,843,516 net 
us RAGE THEE an re as 10 tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons for 1948, 
| | *Change from revised rate. 
j BS) AS Pe ae ‘owe eee! ohe See Sse SSeS SSeS assess wows 1°) 
' 
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Composite Market Averages 


Feb. 2 
1950 


FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: 
Index (1935-39 av.—100) 


ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: 


Finished Steel, NT $93.00 
No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT 46.22 
Basic Pig Iron, GT..... 45.72 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT.. 47.27 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT.. 27.33 


156.13 
Index in cents per Ib ... 4.230 


Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
Ago Ago Ago Ago 
156.13 156.13 155.05 100.65 
4.230 4.230 4.200 2.427 
$93.00 $92.72 $97.77 $64.45 


46.22 46.10 46.63 23.67 
45.72 45.60 46.22 23.00 
47.27 47.27 47.34 24.29 
26.83 26.83 39.42 19.17 


Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and prices 
of the following 14 representative products during 5-year base period 


1935-39; Structural shapes, plates, 


rails, hot-rolled and cold-finished 


bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled sheets, galvanized 
sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete explanation see STEEL, 


Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. 


Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 
bars, galvanized sheets. and hot-rolled strip. 

Basic and No, 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same 


points, except Birmingham. 


Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 


wise noted. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 


Feb. 
1950 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh.... 3.45 
Bars, H.R., Chicago...... 3.45 


Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh ... 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh... 3.40 


Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 


Ago Ago Ago Ago 
3.45 3.45 3.35-55 2.15 
3.45 3.45 3.35 2.15 


. 4.10-4.15 4.10-4.15 4.10-4.15 3.95-4.25 2.65 


3.40 3.40 3.25-30 2.10 





Shapes, Std., Chicago..... 3.40 3.40 3.25 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh ....... 3.50 3.50 3.40-60 2.20 
Plates, Chicago .......... 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.20 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. ... 3.60 3.60 3.75 2.20 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50 3.50 3.45 2.20 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ... 3.60 3.60 3.95 2.20 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh... 3.35 3.35 3.25-30 2.20 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago..... 3.35 3.35 3.25 2.20 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh .. 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ... 4.30 4.30 4.20 3.15 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh.. 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.65 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh 3.25 3.25 3.25-70 2.10 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25-30 2.10 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh 4.15 5 4.15 4.00-75 2.80 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.00-25 2.90 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ..... 4.35-4.40 4.35-4.40 4.35-4.40 4.20-50 2.90 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh... 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.15-4.50 2.60 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.15-6.30 2.80 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $6.70 $5.00 
SEMIFINISHED 

Billets, forging, Pitts.(NT)$63.00 $63.00 $63.00 $61.00 $40.00 
Sheet bar, mill (NT) ..... 57.00- 57.00- 51.78- 67.00 34.00 

58.00 58.00 57.00 

Wire rods, 5-%”, Pitts. . 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.40-4.15 2.00 
PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

Bessemer, Pitts. ......cce. $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $24.50 
OU, “WHE waeesctacanes 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 23.50 
Basic, del. Phila. ......0.- 49.44 49.44 49.44 50.30 25.34 
No. 3 Wary, Pitts. ....0000 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.00-46.50 24.00 


No. 2 Fadry, Valley ...... 46.50 
No, 2 Fadry, del. Phila. ... 49.94 


46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 
49 


-94 49.94 . 
No. 2 Fdry, Birm, ...39.38-42.38 39.38-42.38 ae 43.38 20.38 
* 46. 


No. 2 Fdry.(Birm.)del Cin, 46.08 


Malleable, Valley ......... 46.50 


Malleable, Chicago ....... 46.50 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. ... 60.00 






46.08 


60.00 60.00 66.00 33.00 








Pig lron 


For key to producing companies, turn next page. 
Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
No.2 Malle- Besse. 


Basic Foundry able mer 

a TID: 5 a. sa 00000 60ns $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.59 
POMPEI Ga vnses oes aue se berwes 50.63 51.13 51.63 52.13 | 
Brooklyn,N.Y.,del. ....csesesecee owes 52.79 53.29 ice oe 

Birmingham District 

os > Eee 6 rae oe 41.88 42.38 

Birmingham BO ....ecsssccrsccves 38.88 39.38 

Woodward,Ala. W15 ..........+6. 38.88 39.38 
Cincinnati,del, ...cccccccncceves oda 46.08 

Buffalo District 

WEES” MEE i a.u 0004.56 ¢ 60 $65,045 46.00 46.50 47.00 

TonawaGa,N.Y. W112 ...ccessccoss 46.00 46.50 47.00 

N.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 .......... asia 46.50 47.00 
EE A TEE erie ee 55.26 55.76 56.20 
Rochester, N.Y.,del. ..ceccscccace 48.63 49.13 49.63 
Syracuse,N.Y.,del, ...cscccccses 49.58 50.08 50.58 

Chicago District 

SE. ORT CEPOL EE LE 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 

SEEM "<0 «0 0 0.0.5.00 04448 Sian ve 46.00 oan 46.50 Bebe 

IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ........... 46.00 Nghe 46.50 

So.Chicago,Ill. W14, Y1 ......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 hie 

So.Chicago,Ill. CS ...cccsscccccee 46.00 b'eed 46.50 47.00 
| PPE T ETT eee 47.89 48.39 48.39 48.89 
Muskegon,Mich.,del. ..........+- aeng 51.98 51.98 ae 

Cleveland District 

oe” Ee Pe ere eee eer 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 

COIN FAR nn he ciccv caters seen 46.00 46.50 46.50 sia 
Akron,del. from Cleve. ........ 48.39 48.89 48.89 49.39 

EMrein,Oi DS ocd ccccvcccusccvece 46.00 d eee woes 47.00 

ps ee . rr reerrrerrrriirri sy Tot er 46.50 er 

SPs SEM. a vocab oss-enbae saecnn.e 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 

es Pr ee wae 50.50 51.00 ieee 

Fontana,Calif. Ki ...cccccccsccces 52.00 52.50 aaue 

GOMOVE, UE Gl ....ccsccccccccvee 46.00 46.50 
Seattle,Tacoma,Wash.,del, ...... eens 54.20 
Portiand,Oreg.,€el. ...0..-seccee ‘can 54.20 
LosAngeles,SanFrancisco,del .... 53.70 54.20 

Cramieetaty ci. BERG jac iss cvsess 47.90 48.40 48.90 
St.Louis,del.(incl. tax) ......... 48.65 49.15 49.65 

po Bs es b ee ere 46.00 46.50 haw 

Minnequa,Colo. C10 ............. 47.00 47.50 47.50 

Pittsburgh District 

NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 ........0... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Pitts,N.&S. sides, Ambridge, 

DUDE MEL: | i o00 ccccssicsccce 47.19 47.69 47.69 48.19 
McKeesRocks,del, ........+e0++5 46.95 47.45 47.45 47.95 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

McKeesport,Monaca,del. ...... 47.44 47.94 47.94 48.44 
MED ss pack bceaas chee aaes 47.90 48.40 48.40 48.90 
Brackenridge,del, ........+.++--- 48.13 48.63 48.63 49.13 

BOGBOURGE. FO. CE .occccccescscese 46.00 ives 46.50 47.00 
Clairton,Rankin,So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 46.00 biaibie Pann pada 
McKeesport,Pa. NS .....cceseees 46.00 ada a Site 47.00 
Sharpsville,Pa. SG ......-.eeee08s 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Aer ore 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Steubenville,O. W10 ..........46. 46.00 wns eden eave 
SS ae ee 46.00 anes eeee eee 
Swedeland,Pa, AZ .......seeeseee 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Philadelphia,del ........csesse0- 49.44 49.94 50.44 50.94 
EE Es Sad cs ocd cet cbassecs 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
oe © RT Pee eee ee 51.01 51.51 seer 
8 8 th erry oer 48.00 48.50 49.00 
Youngstown District 
YS ¢ eRe T EPL eT EL Ce 46.00 46.50 46.50 ease 
cl aa 46.00 omnes wer 47.00 
I ES fo coco seas cunsates 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Ee ae err ee rs 50.26 50.76 50.76 51.26 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 


Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.75 | 


2.25%. 
Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 


Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, } 


or portion thereof. 


Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton aod | 


each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 











f : : 00 
Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa.175.00 175.00 175.00 163.00 140.33 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
* Delivered, Pittsburgh. (Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; Add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 11.50%) 

SCRAP, Gross Ton Jackson,O. Jl, G2 .....ceceseeeeeenenceceneeceeceneceeseres — 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts. ..$31.25 $30.00 $41.00 $20.00 Buffalo H1 ... ‘ mars sf 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa.. 23.25 23.00 40.25 18.75 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 27.50 27.50 39.00 18.75 ELECTRIC FURNACE SIVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

we. 5 ONy Ree. Yas vere > teeen 2 (Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 

_ 1 — oo seeks 2 2: 21.25 i each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for 0.045% max. P) wih 

No. 1 eavy Melt uffalo 27.75 7.75 .25 : 

Rails rolling, Chicago... 39.5 39.5 5 NiagaraFalls,N.Y. P15 ........ aces oN oe eb abeaeae ee aires s a ia 

me i tet, Ee ae eee 20.00 Keokuk,lowa, Openhearth & Fary, frt. allowed K2 ........ i, ae 

ING, 2 RSL, | PORE + > « + 4! EVD ‘ ot i Keokuk,lowa, OH & Fdry., 12% Ib. piglets, frt, allowed K2. % 

COKE. Net Ton Wenatchee,Wash., OH & Fdry, frt. allowed K2 ....--++++:: ie 

' 

Beehive, Furn.,, Connlsvl. ..$13.25 $13.25 $13.25 $14.50 $7.00 

Beehive, Fdry.. Connlsvl. .. 15.50 15.50 15.50 17.00 7.75 CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

Oven Fdry., Chicago ..... 21.00 20.00 20.00 20.40 13.35 (Low phos. semi-cold blast; differential charged ~ my over 

base grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos. ) 

NONFERROUS METALS Po Kes. Pee TPO PES TER ELCTS EET a TTT CL CLT hy ote $60.00 

Copper, del, Conn, ....... 18.50 18.50 18.50 23.50 12.00 , 

Eine, B. Bt. Lois ........... 845 9.75 9.75-10.00 17.50 8.25 ‘ 

Lead, St. Louis .......... 11.80 11.80 11.80  21.30-85 6.35 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton sil 

Tin, New York .....:.:.0+ Si-ao 75.00 77.50 103.00 52.00 Cleveland, Intermediate, AZ .....cseessscesccesseeencreee’ 54.00 

Aluminum, del. .......... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 15.00 RDO Tek oc ew weer bere cdcneceeecedorodecedbws mers 57.00 

Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 27.25 28.75 32.00 38.50 14.50 Philadelphia delivered .......cceeecseeeseeeesneeeseeer® 54.00 

Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 SORTS MEE. cee bn dicdssccpcccnbseesanastortuee sireets® 
(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) rt E EL 
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INGO | 
Detri 

Munt 

INGO’ 
Detro 
Houst 
Midla 
Munh 
$o.Du 


BILLET 

Cc 
Besse! 
Clairt 
Consh 
Ensle} 
Fairfi 
Fonta 
Gary,, 
Johns' 
Lacka 
Munh: 
Sharo: 
S0.Ch 
So.Du 


Cc 
Besse! 
Buffal 
Canto: 
Clairt 
Clevel 
Consh 
Detroi 
Ensle} 
Fairfie 
Fonta 
Gary,] 
Genev 
Houst 
Ind. Hi 
Johnst 
Lacka 
LosAn 
Munhg 
Seattle 
So. Chi 
So. Dur 
So.Sanr 
Warre 
Warre 


Bethle 
Buffal 


} Cantor 


Consh 
Detroi 
Fonta 
Gary,I 


1 Houstc 


Ind. Ha 
Johnst 
Lacka' 
LosAn; 
Massil 
Midlan 
Munha 
Sharor 
So. Chi 


Clevela 


j Ind. Ha 
| Massill 
i So.Chic 


1 SKELP 


Aliquip 
Munha 
Warrer 
Youngs 
WIRE R 
Alaban 
Buffalo 
Clevela 
Donora 
Fairfiel 
Housto: 
Ind. Ha 
Johnst; 
Joliet, 1 
LosAng 
Minneq 
Moness 
No. Ton 
Pittsbu 
Portsm 
Roeblin 
So0.Chi c 
Sparro, 
Sterling 
Struthe 
Torran 





Febri 





47.00 


47.00 
48.89 
47.00 
49.39 
47.00 


47.00 








MARKET PRICES 





Semiiinished and Finished Steel Products 


Mill prices as reported to STEEL, Feb. 2, 1950; 


Code numbers following mill points indicate producing company; key on next two pages. 


cents per pound unless otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 


Soy 


a 


a 








INGOTS, poses Forging (NT) STRUCTURALS PLATES,High-Strength Low-Alloy BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R., So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ve B45 
Detroit R2Z sss+eeeese $50.00 fame Steal Stent. Shapes et wn -. seeees “9 High-Strength Low-Alloy a ee mY erg 2 
shal 3 .50.00 iquippa,Pa Do iuwieas essemer, Ala, We 'askas 5.35 tia ‘ & parrowsroint,a v 
a Bessemer,Ala. T2 .. ..3.40 Clairton,Pa, C3 .......5.35 jllduippa,Pa. JS ....--520 struthers,O. Yi .. 3.45 
wodty R ....$51.00 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....3.45 Cleveland J5, R2...... 5.35 Bethlehem. Pa. B2 .....5.20 J0trance,Calif. C11 vee 15 
Peete, Tex, 85 59.00 Clairton,Pa. C3 .......3.40 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.35 Giairton Pa. C3 ....... 5.20 Youngstown C3, R2 3.45 
een PA. cis 51.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.40 Ecorse,Mich. Gd .......5.60 Qjeyeland R2 ietanspenes oF 
wiedball Mi. 8 canons 51.00 Fontana.Calif. K1 .....4.00 Fairfield,Ala, T2°:.....5.35 Keorse Mich GS 2002. Pip BARS, Reinforcing 
§0.Du e,Pa. C3 ...51.00 Gary,Ind. C3 ........4. 3.40 Fontana,Calif. K1 5.95 poirfiel , gene e (Fabricated; to Consumers) 
o, Duquesn Geneva.Utah G1 3.40 Gary,I 7 ~*s. Fairfield,Ala. T2 - «5.20 tie : 
; eaeea ue ‘ Wee SOD. encase eacs 5.35 Fontana,Calif, K1 6.25 Huntington,W.Va. W7 ..4.50 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & Slabs Houston,Tex. S5 ...... 3.80 Geneva,Utan G1 .......5.35 Gary Ind. C3 **"*"599 Johnstown, 4-1" B2 ..4.35 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...3.40 Houston,Tex. S5 ...... 5.60 Ing i veo tnd. a Y1i.5.20 LosAngeles B3 5.00 
Bessemer,Pa, C3 ..- .$53.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....3.45 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, ¥1.5.35 Johnstown,Pa. B2 5.290 Marion,O. P11 .4.25 
Clairton,Pa, C3 .......53.00 KansasCity,Mo. S85 ....4.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.35 Jj ackawanna.N.Y. B2 «5.20 Pittsburgh Jb .........4.35 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 .58.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 5.35 pittsburgh J5 5.29 Seattle B3, N14 .5.10 
5 LosAngeles B3 4.00 Pittsburgh J5 5.35 6 Og S anFranci 5 
Ensley, Ala. T2 ...-.+- 53.00 ) gele can one dae BN JD wceceeees 2-39 go, Duquesne,Pa, C3 5.20 So.SanFrancisco B3 ....5.00 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 .....53.00 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....3.75 Sharon,Pa, S3 ........ 5.35 gtruthers.O. Y1 5.20 SparrowsPt.,%4-1” B2 ..4.35 
Fontana,Cal, Kl ..... 72.00 Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 3.40 So.Chicago,Ill. C3 . 5.35 Youngstown Os ce 5.20 Williamsport,Pa. S19 4.35 
Gary,Ind. C3 ....-ees+. 53.00 Niles,Calif.(22) P1 ....4.02 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.35 ere a Sens ay 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....53.00 Phoenixville,Pa. P4 3.30 Warren,O. R2 . 5.35 pak RAIL STEEL BARS 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..53.00 vorent Oe... O04 .....3.90 Youngstown Y1 ..5.85 BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon ChicagoHits.,111.(3) 1-2. .3.30 
ls 53.00 eattle ‘ -.++..4.05 FLOOR PLATES y. Jas med bp e~ ghd apr 
sana ea 83... ...57.00 S0.Chicago,Ili. C3, Wi4.3.40 Cleveland J5 .......... 4.55 Ambre Pe Wi8 . 415 ChicagoHts.,Il.(4) 1-2. .3.45 
So.Chicago,IN. C3 ....53.00 So.SanFrancisco B3. ...3.95 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 4.55 BeaverFalls, Pa. M12, “"R24.15 FortWorth, Tex. (26) T4. -4.33 
So. Duquesne,Pa, C3 ..53.00 Torrance,Calif. C11 ...4.00 Harrisburg,Pa. C5 ....4.55 Buffalo BS 4.15 Hntngtn,W.Va.(3) W7 ..3.45 
; Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.40 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 4.55 Camden,N.J. P13... ..4.63 Moline,Ill.(3)_ R2 ......3.35 
Carbon, ee: (NT) All Munhall,Pa. C3 .......4.55 ©, ae oe, Sees ‘93 Williamsport(2,3) S19 ..3.4 
ey Stand. Shapes Carnegie,Pa. C12 ..... 4.15 
Bessemer,Pa, C3 . .$63.00 , So.Chicago,IIl. C3 .....4.55 Gp; Wis ~ | 
Clairton,Pa, C3_.......4.05 PLATES ingot I es «gy eet 4.15 BARS, Wrought Iron 
Buffalo R2 sereeeeeees 63.00 pontana Calif. Kl... ..5.25 Aghiand eTias ate 3.75 Cleveland A7, C20 «4.15 E ; Pa.(S.R.) B14.9.50 
Canton,O. M2... .+++. 63.00 Munhall,Pa. C3 .......4.05 sind ihe an seo, «Detroit P17 ........++- 4.30: eee iD Be) ta 
Clairton,Pa. C3 .....+.63.00 §6 Chicago, Il. C3 46g pand.tcl(45) A10 ...4-25 Donora,Pa. AT ....0... 4.15 Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.00 
Cleveland R2 ......... 63.00 ‘ nace iy dea deat Cleveland,cl > sere 4.10 fcorse,Mich. G5 4.30 Economy (Stablt) B14. .11.30 
Conshohocken.Pa. A3. .65.00 H.-S. Low-Alloy Warren,0.,cl R2 --4.10 Byria,O. W8 .........4.15 McK.Rks.(S.R-) L5 ... -8.60 
Detroit RT .....seaees 63.00 Stand. Shapes BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon FranklinPark,II], N5 ..4.15 McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 . ..11.25 
Ensley,Ala, T2 .....+. 63.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 5.15 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..3.45 Gary,Ind. R2 .........4.15 McK.Rks.(Staybolt) 15.12.75 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 .....63.00 Bessemer,Ala, T2 ...... 5.15 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 3.45 Hammond,Ind. L2, M13.4.15 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....82.00 Bethlehem,Pa.(14) B2..5.20 Alton,Ill.(1) Li ....... 3.45 Hartford,Conn, R2 ....4.55 BARS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Gary.Ind. C3 ......... 63.00 Clairton,Pa, C3 ....... 5.15 Ashland,Ky.(17) A10 ..3.45 Harvey,Ill. B5 ... .4.15 Ashland,Ky. A10 . 3.70 
Geneva, Utah G1 saeids 63.00 Fairfield, Ala. ,; See 5.15 Atlanta,Ga. All .......3.60 LosAngeles R2 ........ 5.55 
Houston,Tex. S5 ..... 71.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..5.75 Bessemer,Ala, T2 .....3.45 Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....4.55 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. 2 63.00 Gary,Ind. C3 .... .5.15 Buffalo R2 ............3.45 Massillon,O. R2, R8....4.15 (18 gage and heavier) 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....63.00 Ind.Harbor,ind. I- 2, Vi 5.15 Canton,O. reer ee A ee 4.15 b City, Ala. R2 3.35 
Se B2 63.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.20 Clairton,Pa. C3 .3.45 Monaca,Pa. S17 ....... 4.15 a te eo wee 
losAngeles B3_.....:82.00 Lackawanna,N.¥.(14)B2 5.20 Cleveland R2 :.3.45 Newark.N.J. W18 Se ae 3.35 
_ 1all,Pa. C3 Dh po Munhall,Pa. C3 .......5.15 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 3.65 Plymouth,Mich, P5 ....4.40 Cleveland 35 ae... S 35 
eattle B3 ¢ : -82.00 So.Chicago,Il. C3 ..5.15 Emeryville,Calif. J7 .4.20 Pittsburgh J5 .........4.10 C bse nen A3 ..3 rr 
S0.Chicago C3. R2, WIAs. 63.00 Struthers,O. Y¥1 ...5.15 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 3.45 Putnam,Conn, W18 ....4.55 Force Mich (8) GS ... 355 
Senuicncacs Sa eae Wide Pongo gomtamas Oui MY oosogae Readying Mass, Cit 408 aired Ala 02 Oooo 3.38 
80.06 e . + O42. 5 , ae oe lla tents 2: 
Warren,O. C17 _.. 63.90 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ..... 3.45 Saouehan eae gape sonnei St-Louls, Mo, MB oe 55 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 4.25 
Varren.O, C17 |......63.00 Lackawanna,N.¥. B2..3.45 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1.3.45 SpringCity.Pa.(5) K3 ..4.55 Gary,Ind. C3 ........ ye 
Munhall,Pa. C3 .......3.40 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 345 « mgt aging --4-09 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1.3.35 
Alloy (NT) So.Chicago,I, C3 3.40 Kk ae Tad te . - Mtrernete ©. Zi. cece 4.15 Irvin,Pa. C3 3.35 
einai pe “a . — 0 eevee KansasCity,Mo. _S5 -++-4.05  Waukegan,Ill. A7_..... 4.15 Lackawanna. NY. Be] "3.35 
Buffalo R2 eg 4 H-S., L-A. Wide Flange pace pete B2 ..3.45 Youngstown F3, Y1....4.15 yinhall.Pa. C3 **a 98 
Cone, OS tT ence emmbelL.Ps. CB... ....020: eee onesie ses ed Viles,O. N12 2.50 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..68. 00 So.Cateage. Ml. C3 ..«.6.10 Midland Pe: CI ..... 3.45 et Senet ay Niles,O. M4 vee BTS 
Detroit R7 ...........66.00 SHEET STEEL PILING Milton,Pa. B6 “7. """3.45 Aliquippa,Pa. K5 ......4.90 Pittsburg, Calif. C11 ....4.05 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....82.00 ind.Harbor,ind, 1-2 ...4.20 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...3.85 Ambridge,Pa, W18 ....4.90 Pittsburgh JS .... . «3.35 
GS Ses 66.90 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 4.20 Niles,Calif. P1 ........ 4.17 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ..4.90 Sharon,Pa. S3 3.35 
# Houston,Tex, S5 ......74.00 Munhall,Pa. C3 .......4.20 N.Tonawanda.N.Y. B11 3.45 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...-4.90 So.Chicago,IIl. Wi4- .2 3-39 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..66.09 8o.Chicago,IN. C3 .....4.20 Pittsburg,Calif, C11 4.15 Wenlo*’ TB es icccscves 4.90 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .3.35 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....66.09 Weirton,W.Va. W6 4.20 Pittsburgh, J5 ..... ***g'45 Canton,O. R2, T7 .....4.90 Steubenville,O. W10 ...3.3! 
laskawanda,N.¥. B2..66.00 PLATES, Carbon Steel Portland,Oreg. O4 4.20 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ...... 4.90 Torrance, Calif. Cll 4.08 
sAngeles ea 88.00 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.50 Seattle B3, N14 ... Chicago WI18 .....ccoe- 4.90 Warren,O. R2 wesee eee 3.35 
} Massillon,O, R2 ......66.00 Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ......3.50 So.Chicago C3, R2, W14. Mee Cleveland A7, C20 ..... 4.90 Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....3.35 
dua: G2 21980) Sememendis rd 10.359 Saaniiar Cal” Be E30 Donor eee wecaateg corn 
seen ; er,Ala. o<sigaell §.SanFran.,Cal. ae aba. 4 46 
Sharon,Pa, $3 ..... ..66.00 Clairton,Pa. C3 .......3.50 Struthers,O, Y1 .......3.45 Elyria,O. W8 4.90 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
oe ago C3,R2,W14.66.00 Claymont,Del. W16 ....3.60 Torrance,Calif, C11 ...4.15 Gary,Ind. R2 ......... “90 ~—Ss Steel (19 gage and eet 
0. Duquesne, Pa. C3 ..66.00 Cleveland J5, R2 ......3.50 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.45 Hammond,Ind. L2, M13.4.90 AlabamaCity,Ala. K2 ..4.50 
Warren,O. C17 ..66.00 Coatesville,Pa, L7 .....3.60 Youngstown C3, R2....3.45 Hartford,Conn, R2 ....5.20 Dover,O. Ri ..- ae 
Youngstown Y1 . 66.00 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..3.60 BAR SIZE ANGLES; 5. SHAPES Harvey,Ill. BS ..... ...4.90 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.40 
SHEET BARS (NT) Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......3.75 Aliquippa,Pa, Jd Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.90 Mansfield,O. E6 .......4.15 
i Peitiae Ale TG)... SEO atteose Aes Mansfield,Mass, B5 ...5.20 Niles,O. N12 ......-+--4.10 
Manstield,O. E6 $58.00 Atlanta All .......... 3.60 4.65 
eee ag p Fontana,Calif. K1 ....4.10 Johnstown.Pa. B2 3.45 Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...4.90 Niles,O. M4 seeed. 
} ROUNDS, SE cc Gary,Ind. C3 .........3.50 Lackawanna.N.Y. B2 ..3.45 Midland,Pa, C18 ...... 4.90 Torrance, Calif, G11 ....5.15 
EAMLESS ‘Tae int Geneva,Utah G on ie ‘7 Monaca,Pa. S17 ......4.90 . 
} Canton,O . .§76 1 tseees 3.50 Niles.Calif. Pl ........4.17 SHEETS, H-R (14 ga., heavier! 
ic Harrisburg,Pa. C5 .... -3.50 5 Newark,N.J. W18 5.20 tah a 
Cleveland a eta in aes Santen en, 28 Sar teh ID 2 cees 3.45 Plymouth,Mich. P5 5.10 High-Strength Low-Alloy 
d Massillon Go 2 ne 774600 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Yi. 3.50 SanFrancises 87 .......400 S0-Chicago.IIl. R2, W14.4.90 Cleveland 5, M2 55-28 
I So.Chicago,ill. R2’... 7e.99 Johnstown, Pa. B2 |.....3.50 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ‘345 Sttuthers.O. Y1 ........4.90 Conshohocken,Fa. AS .-20 
; soli sees Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.50 *-9-29 Waukegan, Ill. A7 .....4.90 Ecorse, Mich, G5 5.20 
j SKELP Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...4.30 a a ae ee Warren,O. C17 cp eees f.90 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ....-. = 
Aliquippa,Pa. JS ......3.15 Munhall,Pa. C3 .......3.50 Bethlehem.Pa. B2 Worcester,Mass. A7 ....5.20 Fontana,Callt. Kt 5 on 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ..... ..3.15 Pittsburgh J5 ......... .50 BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy Youngstown F3, Yt 4.90 Gary,Ind. ae ¥i's 05 
Warren,O: Ba cs. CT ee | ne 4.49 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 3.95 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, .0F 
Youngstown C3, R2....3.35 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 3.50 oe ) eee 3.95 BARS, Reinforcing (Fabricators) pee chee OE ety 
WIRE RODS So.Chicago, Ill. C3, W14.3.50 Canton,O. R2 T7.......3.95 a) , at sac a .N.Y. - 5.05 
AlabamaCity, Al SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..3.50 Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 3.95 porn ge whee Pittsburg 35, yew sesions 5.05 
ones ve a. R2..3.85 Steubenviile,O. W10 ...3.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5. 4.25 Gsiante. Ge. All ......3.60 aron,Fa, “no.” Be 
Genitane coseecees.3.85 Warren,O. R@ ......... 3.50 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 4.95 Buffalo R2 ** "3.45 So.Chicago, ut. Md. B2 5.05 
Donora. ma ae +++ -3.85 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.50 Gary.Ind. C3 .. 3.95 Cleveland R2 ......... 3.45 eee ae “5.05 
Fatreli ia Tage 3.85 Youngstown C3, Y1 ...3.50 Houston,Tex. 85... ..4.35 Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...4.20 weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.05 
Houston, Tex, §5 |...’ "495 PLATES (Universal Mill) Johnstown,Pa, B2. "3.95 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 3.45 youngstown C3, Y1 ....5.05 
Ind.Harbo 1r,Ind, Y¥ Fontana,Calif. K1 er areagry an Stee *. Fontana,Calif. Ki ..... 4.10 
Johnstown, P hes +4 0 KansasCity,Mo. S5_....4.55 Gary,Ind. C3 3.45 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
Joliet, n Pa, B2 ..... 3.85 PLATES, Carbon, A.R. Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 3.95 Houston Tex S5 he sets 3.85 Hi h-St ength Low-Allo 
taan AE hea 3.85 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 5.25  LosAngeles B3 ........ 5.00 Ind. Harbor,Ind ”y 2 Yi3. papacy y 
ne ngeles BS .... 4.65 PLATES, Open-Hearth Alloy Massillon,O. R2 ... 3.95 Toh sein ad agi ‘3.45 Cleveland J5, R2 ......6.20 
Minne Colo, C10 ..'4.19 Coatesville,Pa. L7 .....4.50 Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 3.95 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....3.45 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......6.40 
Monessen,Pa. PT... 7. 3.85 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.40 S0.Chicago C3, R2, W14.3.95 ponsascity.Mo. SS. -3-05 Fontana-Calif, K1 .....7.10 
Pus Onawanda,N.Y. B11.4.190 Fontana,Calif. K1 .....5.40 So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...3.95 pe awanna.N.¥. 53 ..3.45 Gary,Ind. C3 -6.20 
Pittsburs,Calif, C11’ ...4.50 Gary.Ind. C3’......:...4.40 Struthers,O. Yi .......3.95 4osAngeles BI |... #15  Ind.Harbor.Ind, 1-2, ¥1.6.20 
ortsmouith,O, P12 ...1g85 Johnstown,Pa, B2.....440 Warren.0. C17 “i395 Minnequa.Colo. C10 ....4.25 Irvin,Pa, C3_..........6.20 
Roebling NJ, '1!3'95 Munhall,Pa, C3 .......4.40 Youngstown C3 .......3.95 Sided: i.) tn B2 . .6.20 
MeuChcO,10, (Mk a oe MR RE! SoD ee eee an mien oats : ---4.15 Pittsburgh J5 ..... +++ 6.20 
Sparro oint B2 2. oo aothlenente..cd.. . 046 BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Al Alloy Pittsburgh J5 ......... 3.45 Sharon,Pa, 3 6.20 
Sterling..11.(1) N15 ...13.85 SParrowsPoint,Md. B2..4.40 fontana Calif; KI 2... > - Portland reg. OF 4.20 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .6.20 
Tuthers,O. Yi. 3.85 Pp ontana,Calif. K1 aan SandSprings,Okla. S5 4.35 Warren,O, R2 . +. 0 -6.20 
Torrar aie, oa" on LATES, bse pod Gary,Ind. C3 .........4.20 Seattle,Wash. B3, N14..4.20 Weirton,W.Va. we 14. 8.20 
: oees¥e Economy, Pa. »o2s9. 80 Younrstown CB: ... seks 4.20 So.Chicago.I1. R2. 3.45 Youngstown Y1 6.20 
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MARKET PRICES 














SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
Butler,Pa. Al10O .... 
Cleveland J5, R2. 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 


SHEETS, 
oe A 
BeechBotm, W.V. W10. Hs ~ 
Gary, dae. CB .csccccecce 
Mansfield,O. E6 ¢ 
Middletown,O, Al0 ... 


ong Terne, 
Quality) 


Steel 


Follansbee,W.Va. F4 4.1@ Niles,O. N12 ... -.--4.80 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ... 5.00 Weirton,W.Va. we pare 80 
Gary cee. CB. ececces 4.10 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ....4.39 SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot tron 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.4.10 Middletown,O. A10 ....5.20 
Eevte Pa. - OD. <t0 ceeded 4.10 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
Middletown,O. A10. ....4.10 (Package; 8 Ib coated) 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....5.05 Gary,Ind. C3 ........$17.50 
Pittsburgh J5 .... --4.10 Yorkviile,O. W10 ......17.50 


SparrowsPoint,Md. 'B2 . .4.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.10 MANUFACTURING TERNES 
Warren,O. R2 <aweshele (Special Coated) 
Weirton, W.Va. we --4.10 Fairfield,Ala. T2 $6.60 
Youngstown Y1 . --4.10 Gary,Ind. C3 . ‘ 6.50 
EBG.EERPOOF: I-B bc cecal 6.56 
SHEETS, Gal'zd No. 10 Steel iryin,Pa. C3 ..... 22... 6.50 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .4.40 Yorkville,O. W10 . 6.50 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al10 ....4.40 
Canton,O. R2 ..........4.40 SHEETS, Lt. Coated pay. 6 = 
Delphos,O, N16 ....... 5.15 Yorkville,O. W410 -$7. 
oe eee 4.75 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... a0 Germ tse 8 
of Peer ws Saar yh. 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....4.69 *°TKville.O. W10 — 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 . 4.40 SHEETS, Coated werd 12 Ib 
Irvin,Pa, C3 ..........4.40 Yorkville.O. W1 10 » 8.95 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......4.50 SHEETS, Culvert, ‘Co Cu 
MartinsFerry,0. W10 ..4.40 No. 16 Alloy Fe 
Niles,O. N12 . --. 4.65 ~ 
Pittsburg,Calit. Cii ....6.15 Gomes: Be ee 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .4.40 Fairfield, Ala T-2 5.20 5.45 
Steubenville,O. Wi0 ....4.40 Gary C3 ......! 5.20 5.45 
See ee cen (soe ey Gl. Cae Se 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 4.40 IndianaHarbor I-2 5.20 5.45 
SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, Irvin C3 ........ 5.20 §.45 
: q Kokomo C16 .. G20... 
High-Strength Low-Alley 75 MartinsFy,0. W10 5.20 5.45 
Irvin,Pa. C3 . --6.75 pittsburg,Cal. C11 5.95... 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2. 6.75 SparrowsPt. B2 . 5.20 
SHEETS, Gavannealed Steel Torrance,Cal. C11 5.95 
Cenee OD: TAS kc kc dese’ 4.95 SHEETS, Culvert, No. 16 Cor- 
“ene - OE el Hey rugated Ingot tron 
okomo, Ind. 1 .05 , 
Niles,O. N12 .......... eee. ae — 
" t-Rolled Ingot Iron 
SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel No. 10 wie ae, poy Fm 
Butler,Pa. Al10 .......4.65 d.Ky.(8) Al0 ...3.60 
Sradictown,O. Ald ....665 Seeent(S) Alo ...288 
: Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 3.60 
SHEETS, Electro Galvanized - : j 
Cleveland R2 (28) ....5.25 Warren,O. R2 3.95 
Niles,O. R2 (28) ...... 5.25 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 _.. 5.10 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Cleveland R-2 ....c0.. .70 
SHEETS, Zinc Allo Middletown,O. A10 4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ....5.05 Warren,O. R2 . 4.70 


SHEETS, Well Casing 
Torrance, Calif. C11 
Youngstown C3 ° 


No. 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
10 Flat 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ....4.65 


Canton,O. R2 5.15 
SHEETS, Drum Body 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....3.95 Ind.Harbor, Ind. 1-2 ...4.80 
Torrance,Calif. C11 - 3.95 SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Ingot Iron 
SHEETS, ALUMINIZED Butler,Pa. AlO ........4.90 
Butler, Pa. CC eer 7.75 Middletown,O. Al0O ....4.90 
TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 0.25lb 0O.50lb 0.75 |b 
Re, OD csiabisvcssved $6.35 $6.60 $6.85 
a ey Pe ere ee 6.45 6.70 6.95 
A ee: PS 6.35 6.60 6.85 
ee Ee. “SOO Lertissverts.c 6.55 6.80 7.05 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 ........ 6.35 6.60 6.85 
on ee a een oe 6.35 6.60 6.85 
Niles,O. R2 aes 6.35 6.60 6.85 
Pittsburg, Calif. ‘Cll rerrrrT Pe 7.10 7.35 7.60 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .......... 6.45 6.70 6.95 
Li A ae, re 6.35 6.60 6.85 
COMME, WO |. dix isnacccouss 6.35 6.60 6.85 
SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R. (22 Ga.) Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
Coils (Cut Lengths 2¢ lower) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 .... -. 6.95 7.45 8.45 9.25 
Brackenridge,Pa, A4 we Son 7. 45 8.45 9.25 
Follansbee,W.Va, F4 ........ ban --- 7.45 8.45 9.25 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 “ .-- %.65 8.65 —— 
ee A ee © err ree 6.40 6.70 (34) hess son 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 --. 695 7.45 8.45 9.25 
wo ae ree ee 6.40 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
MORAVIA... BIG: o oe c0ccecse 6.70 7.20 7.45 8.45 9.25 
SHEETS, SILICON (24 Ga. Base) 
PERMORME.O. TS «cso vcc cc cnn 5.90 6.20 6.70 7.95 8.75 
DOD, n> ek Txdadande bucae 5.65 5.95 6.45... eee 
PE GE <4 sce deadeneeeoes -.. 6.45 6.95 
SHEETS, SILICON (22 Gage Base) 
Coils (Cut Lengths Yc lower) 
Transformer Grade 72 65 58 52 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ... 9.80 10.35 11.05 a 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ........ 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
LA i eg eo Se eee 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
Lo ee ree 9.80 Fs oobi ale 
Zanesville,O. AlO .........5. 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
H.R. or C.R. COILS AND 
CUT LENGTHS, SILICON (22 Ga.) T-100 1-90 T-80 
WA OB kin obs db wdecnds 12.35 13.60 14.85 
SGA; OD Kudu echscasanesce 13.20 14.20 14.70 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1. = 
Coke (Base Box) Ib 
Aliquippa J5 ....$7.30 mR 


nage Ala, T2. 7.40 7.60 

eh eee 7.30 7.50 
Pan City,Ill. G4. 7.50 7.70 
Ind.Harb. I-1, Y1 7.30 7.50 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .... 7.30 750 
Pitts.Cal. Cll .. 8.05 8.25 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 ... 7.40 7.60 
Warren R2 re 7.50 
Weirton W6 .... 7.3 7.50 
Yorkville,O, W10. 7. 30 7.50 


CANMAKING BLACK PLATE 
(Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa, J5 . $5.60 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.70 
J A. Sek 5.60 
GraniteCity,II]. G4 ....5.80 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.60 
Irvin. Pa. C3 ... -5.60 
Se era -60 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....6.35 
SparrewsPeint,Md. B2 ..5.70 
Warren,O. R2 ........5.60 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 5.60 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 5.60 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 _ 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . 5.30 
Follansbee, W.Va. F4 5.30 
RE SNe OR, sense ccana .30 
GraniteCity,I]. G4 ....5.50 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1 5.30 
ay ty Speer 5.30 
Niles,O. R2 .. -+ 0.30 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 'B2 . 5.40 
WaervenO, TS > sskes seu 5.30 


STRIP, Hot-Relled Carbon 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 


IGHT CC 





Alton,IIL.(1) Li ..... Berea,O. C7 .. tlanta 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 .. Bridgeprt,Conn. (10) sig paveraal 
Atlanta All ...... pan Butler,Pa, A10 aron 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15. 
Al10 


Cleveland A7, J5 ..., 
Dearborn, Mieh, ae 






oungst: 


3. 

3. 

-3. 

3. 

3. 
Butier. Pa. AlO oevccces 3. Detroit, DZ ......., 
Carnegie,Pa, S18 ......3.25 Detroit Ml ........ P IRE, Co 
Conshohecken,Pa, A3 ..3. Dover,O. G6 . : Jeveland 
Detroit Ml  ..ccvcoeecds Ecorse,Mich. G5 sha over, O 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 3. Follansbee,W.Va. F4 Fostoria, ' 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......3. Fontana,Calif. Ki ., <okomo, | 
Fontana,Calif, Kl ....4. FranklinPark,Ill, 16 anklin! 
Gary. ind. GB ccvcccsceat Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...4 fassillon 
Houston,Tex. S5 ...... 3. Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 < fonessen 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3. LosAngeles Cl ...,....55 Pawtucke 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S85 ..3. Mattapan,Mass.(21) 76 r Pawtucke 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3. Middietown,O, AiO ....4):Mirrenton,) 
LosAngeles B3 ...... . 4. NewBritain(10) Sib er Worcestel 
Milten,Pa. B6 ........ 3. NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5. 4 Jorceste! 


Minnequa,Colo, C10 .... 
NewBritain(10) S15. 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bil 

Pittsburg,Calif. Cll .... 
Riverdale, Ili. 
SanFrancisco S7 
Seattle B3, 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
So.Chicago, Ill. 
So.SanFrancisco B3 . 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 


Al 
N14 





ioaabacuaneutstanetecckbeniattt 


NewHaven,Conn, A7, D2.4 
NewYork WS .... 5 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) NS. 
Pawtucket,R.1.(21) Ns,. 
Riverdale, Ill. 
Sharon,Pa.(30) S3 ..,.4, 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . ,4.1; 
Trenton,N.J.(13) R5 ..4, 

Wallingford,Conn. W2.. 

Warren,O. (25) = 1 
Warren,O. R2. 








IRE, Fin 
(8-in. € 
Bartonvil! 
Buffalo | 
hicago | 
leveland 
rawfrds 
ostoria, ( 
ohnstow 


Al 


TS 


Torrance,Calif. Cll .... Weirton, W.Va. we ie : 
Warrea,O. RZ ....s00- Youngstown Y1 ......4. Kokomo, 1 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... Youngstown C8 Palmer, M 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4 . ero 
Roe gy 
Youngstown C3, Y1.. STRIP, Cold-Rolled, spe cone 
P, Id-Relled Alloy Steel High-Strength Low-Alloy Worcester, 
seapeuhdceasaniians oy sfee’ Cleveland Py Oe | Se 6.20 Vorcestel 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S815.9.50 Dover,oO. vs 











Yorkville,O. W10 5.30 Carnegie,Pa, S18 ..... es Ecorse, Mich. Gb ah | 
SHEETS, Enom'Ig. Iron Dover.O. G6 1..2.....9.50 Lackawanna SLY. Bi capi (16 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 4.40 Harrison,N.J. C18 ....9.80 Sharon,Pa. 83 6 liquippa 
Cleveland R2 .......... 4.40 NewBritn,Conn.(10) S15.9.50 sparrowsPoint, Md. B2 6 Bartonvill 
Ecorse,Mich. GS ...... 4.70 Pawtucket,R.I.(11) NS..9.50 Warren,O. R2 ee leveland 
Gary, Ind. C3 see 4.40 Pawtucket,R.I.(12) NS8..9.80 Weirton, W.Va. we . rawfrds’ 
GraniteCity,Il], G4 ....4.60 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ -50 Youngstown Y1 . ......6.0fmgEFostoria,( 
ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 4.40 Worcester,Mass. A7 .. t 80 Johnstow! 
VIBE O. GR caksrcoces 4.40 Youngstown C8 ........ 9.50 Kokomo 
Middletown,O. A10 ....4.40 STRIP, Electro Galvanized Minnequa 
eae na i. re) STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot tron woirton W.Va, W6 ....4 ae 
Warren,O. R2 ....eee- 4.75 Youngstown C8 ....... 4.15 Prismth ( 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled, Meee 
High-Strength “pred Weukega) 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ..4.95 STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.25- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..4.95 Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 
sett Alg, fa 11. {'ge Bridgeport,Conn.(10) 815 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 WIRE, Gol 
Fontana.Cal. K1 ......6.64 Bristol,Conn, W1 .... vee ee 6.40 8.35 Roebling, ] 
Gary,Ind, C3 ..-....... “95 Carnegie,Pa. S18 ..... -. 5.95 655 8.50 
Ind.Harb.,Ind. I-2, Y1..4.95 Cleveland A7 ......... 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 80 i. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.95 Dover,O. G6 wescce 415 5,95. €6O5. 8.50 § IRE, Tire 
Sharon,Pa. 83 ...... ..4.95 FranklinPark, Il. T6 4.40 6.10 6.70 865  .... BipRoebling,: 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B%..4.95 Harrison,N.J. C18 .... ws ..» 6.85 8.80 I 
Warren,O. R2 .........4.95 Mattapan,Mass. T6 4.65 625 685 8.80 rf ROPE WiIK 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.95 NewBritn.,Conn.(10) S15 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.8 idee 
Youngstown c3, Y1 4.95 NewCastle,Pa. B4 se 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 ts shy 1 
: " NewCastle,Pa, E5 ..... 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.800 Bufalo 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy NewYork W3 sas eaves vs 6.30 6.90 8.85 111 ee 
i Pawtucket,R.I, : ,P: 
ae aa heen 77 Cleve.orPitts.Base ..(29)4.55 5.50 6.10 8.05 mr Arcade 
Fontana,Calif, Kl ....6.30 Worcester, Base ..(29)4.50 5.80 6.40 8.35 10 “ nstowr 
Gary,Ind. C3 ........5.10 Sharon,Pa. S83 ........ 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 a See 
Houston,Tex. 85 ......5.50 Trenton,N.J. R5 ...... ys 6.30 6.90 8.85 lL. ere e! 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....5.70 Wallingford,Conn. W2.. 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 es Seer cm 
NewBritn,Cenn.(10) 815.5.10 Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 4.15 5.95 6.55 850 oa Arresting: 
Sharon,Pa, 83 ... .5.10 Wercester,Mass. A7 4.45 6.25 6.85 8.80 11. , Roebling ] 
Youngstown C3 ... -5.10 Worcester,Mass. T6 4.65 625 6.85 8.80 ie sect 
Youngstown C8 ........ 4.50 5.50 6.10 8.65 10. Struthers, 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron Haakers 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...3.50 Spring Steel (Tempered) nga 
Warren,O. R2 ......... 3.85 Trenton,N.J. R5 9.35 11.30 18 
Key to Producing Companies 
Al Acme Steel Co. C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. G5 Great Lakes Steel Com : 1 MeLot 
A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. C13 penn Bp —— G6 Greer Steel Co. — 
A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel C14 Compress teel Shaft, é é 
A7 American Steel& Wire C16 Continental Steel Corp. os > pommel Corp : 8 Merce 
AS Anchor Drawn Steel Co. C17 Copperweld Steel Co. PP ~ Mid-s 
A9 Angell Nail & Chaplet C18 Crucible Steel Co. I-1 Igoe Bros. Inc. : Midva 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. C19 Cumberland Steel Co. I-2 Inland Stee! Co. ; 10 Missor 
All Atlantic Steel Co. C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire .3 Interlake iron — 7 Moltr 
A13 American Cladmetals Co. 15 netreit steel Corp. I-4 pins bw Corp. Blt Mel nr 
Bl Babcock & Wilcox Tube D3 Detroit Tube & Steel B 2 Natior 
B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. D4 Disston & Sons, Henry 1 Jackson Iron & Steel ©. Natior 
B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel D6 Driver Harris Co. J3 Jessop Steel Co. Co 5 Nelser 
B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. D7 Dickson Weatherproof J4 Johnson Stee! & Wire Co. New 1 
B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. Nail Co. J5 Jones & Laugh oe 8 Newm 
B6 Boiardi Steel Corp. Jé6 Joslyn Mfg 
BS Braeburn Alloy Steel El Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 57 jJ,,4son Steel Corp. 
Bll Buffalo Bolt Co E2 Eastern Stainless Steel 
B14 A M. Byers Co , E4 Electre Metallurgical Co. K1 Kaiser Stee! © . 
F : E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. K2 Keekuk Elect vorbte 
C1 Calif. Cold-Rolled Steel E6 Empire Steel Co. K3 Keystone Drs be a 
C3 Carnegie-Illinois Steel F2 Firth Sterling Steel K4 Keystone nang! Co. 
C4 Carpenter Steel Co. K5 Kidd Drawn 
C5 Central Iron & Steel Div, F3 Fitzsimons Steel Co. 
Barium Steel Corp. * ¥F4 Fellansbee Steel Corp. L1_ Laclede Stee! Co. 
C7 Clev. Cld.Roll.MillsCo, ¥6 Freta-Moen Tube Co. L2 LaSalle Stee! Co 
C8 Cold Metal Products Co, G1 Geneva Steel Co. L3 Latrebe a .: steel 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. G2 Globe Iren Co. L5 Lockhart + od 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron G3 Globe Steel Tubes Co, L6 Lene Star =a 
C11 Columbia Steel Co. G4 Granite City Steel Co. L7 Lukens Stee “. 
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Don IGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 
See ads WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, WIRE 
ee et AL s.c.s. 60  bow-Carbon (6 Merchant Quality WOVEN FEN 
a aron,Pa. 83 abi 80 Aliguippa,Pa JO. R2 ..4.50 Ala. city ro" ope angi, ta: NAILS & STAPLES, Non-Steck 
‘AMM oungsiown C3 ..++++-3.60 Atlanta AlL 35 .......4,50 Aliquippa Jo .... “oo Ala.City,Ala.,17-18ga.Ra AlabamaCity,Ala. R2_ ..5.35 
11 .cecseee 4.60 Atlanta 5.60 AlabamaCit 198 Bartonv 
ae Alton, Il.(1) Li = - All .... 5.25 5.70 Al ae ee ena Meh. 808 
Sali Bartonville Il.(1) K4 4.50 Bartnville(19) K4 5.35 5.60 Aliquip.,Pa.9-14%ga. J5.116 Crawfrdsvil,ind. M8 ...5.50 
Le IRE, Cold-Rolled Flat Buffalo wi. ) K4 ..4.50 Buffalo(31) W12. 4.50 -60 Atlanta All ... “13g Donora.Fa. BB srctnm ee 
+ AY jeveland AT seeees Chi Lng ve eeeee4.pQ Cleveland A7 535 a Bartonville, Ill. (19) K see Duluth AZ ..«---: "5.35 
seed, over,O. G6 MEE or Gaewelen W13 .....4+ + +450 Crawfrdvil. M8 . 5.35 5.60 Crawfordsvil, Ind us 116 Johnstown, Pa. B2 . "53 
+ Ammrostoria,O. \oseneeeptr Cleveland ar sriccees his Damo AT ..... oo eo Donora,Pa, AT .....+. 16 a necry AT wa eseees 3.35 
SaEEEokomo.ind. C16 ......5.35 Crawfrdsvil Ind.” “ia ** 4.65 Duluth AT, --.-. 535 560 Houstentes, 8S 2... +116 Kekome,Ind. C16 ..... B20 
 HiprankiinPark,I, T6 ...5.70 Donora,F "AT “465 Fairfield T2 .... 5.35 5.6 fouston,Tex. SS ... Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...5.60 
UHBEBBiassilion,O. R8_.......5.35 DOROER PA, AT 2 000s0--4.88 Houston, Tex, 85. 5:75 6.00 Johnstown,Pa. poses sate oo 16:30 
. 4isfmmfonessen, Pa. P7 ......5.35 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ... + 4.50 Johnstown B2 ... 5.35 5.60 Ph enact lg B2 ......116 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....5.35 
4 Pawtucket, R.1.(11) N8 .5.70 Fostoria.O (24 weve 4.50 JOliet, 1, A7 535 56 ohnstn,17ga.,6” B2 190 Rankin,Pa. AZT ..s+ee-- 5.35 
y Pawtucket,R.1.(12) N& Houston § ) S1.....4.85 KansasCy,Mo. 85 5.60 Johnstn,17ga.,4” B2 : So.Chicage, Il. R2 
3 Brenton,N.J. RB oss. ord BR as oaien ne» ‘4.90 Kokomo C16 i 4 a Jaen AT... pe SparrowsPoint, Md. B2. en 
forcester, Mass. AT ays 1 Joliet. AT 2 occ. -4.50 LosAngeles B3 ... 6.30 5.70 KansasCity,Me. S5 a Worcester,Mass. A7 . 5.65 
Worcester,Mass, T wimetie ie wh. ..4,50 Minnequa C10 5 _:: Kokomo,Ind, C1 : 
ster, “76 ....5.30 KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....5.10 Monease: — . 5.60 5.85 Minnequa.C © woe +o -118 
Kokomo, Ind, C16 ......4.60 Palmer(31) Wid. eae aninwe x vector NAUSY a — 
' osAngeles BZ .........5.45 Pitts.,Ce ' 4.80 ... Pittsburg,Calif. C11... ase eee 
wt et Woning Mien iB Erg EER 8 Piabure Cait ri 8 Conmnononeey Pa A aS 
i ¥ : 5 Se Rankin A7 9-30 ¥ Rankin,Pa. ad - ee ing, W.Va. W10 ...6.75 
partonville,Il.(1) K4 . Newark,6-8ga. I- De iis mg 5.35 5.60 noe pig eleang MEL deat eeke 11 6.75 
ple, WAS cece. 20280 a tcaeeees ne ae ee Se -. oe 5.60 Sterling lll(1) Nit U6 xt 
micngo W13 ........-.8.48 Palmer,Mass. W12 .... 90 ans ‘Fran. ClO .. 5.75 6.20 «pose eres lla 116 a 
es ae... ae fee AS «.-480 Sparrowett iG O35 8.20 BALE TIES, Single Loop ..C Fairfield,Ala, T2 .....-5.36 
jeveland AT |... +-8.09 Portsmouth,O. ” P12 +545 Sterling,IIl.(1)N15 5.35 9.60 eee tn ee ee Se a ss 5.25 
revedevi.iod. MS ...200 RackinPa. AT +o Oe — cea Th 5. Ge O00 Gomera es cee 3 Ind.Harbor,Ind. $13 ...5.25 
aa ws... Sem. 2 a Cras on eee pee Bartonville,il.(i9) Ka’ 11113 MeKeesRox Pa, B2 .....5.25 
eee °° rc So, Sanfrancisco 2 gt 50 pga AT ioe 660 Soe % 113 MeKeesRocks, Pa. C3". 115.25 
Niner Sass. Wi rr parrowsP’ ees IRE, Uph rawfordsville MS ..... rs * 
Portsmouth,O Pi2 -+++8.75 Sterling mC) Ni BS ..4.00 Aliquippa, meyers Donora,Pa AT + tees 116 TIE PLATES 
og a ae Sterling,Ill.(1) NIB ....4.50 Alton,til.(1) LA .5.55 Duluth AT ............. 113 Fairfield, Al 
Se eee Strutneia Yes ccckam Buraio Whe S388 Jeena ke oT 2a i Ra 
_ Worcester Mats. T6 "3:75 Weneanns. A7 pee et mg 7 RES: 565 cuan re aeiedas to Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ... 4 30 
ester, o2 + Oe or oveee et. ° " e eee e sa oe Sx = ad . 
er,Mass, A7 ...8.35 Mit red oa T6 . ..4.45 eee gE At . 5.55 pen ity,Mo. SS ..... 125 Lackawanna,N.Y. me 4.4.20 
ester,Mass. TE . ..4.45 Duluth AT... ++. 5.55 Kokome,Ind. C16 ......115 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...4.20 
An’ WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carb yrs png Ala nas Puulaetene, Ga ag Littshere,Calif. C12 4.35 
6.9 WIRE (1 n'ld. Galv. Aliquippa,P % 8 “ 4 vsAngeles B3 : 6.50 urg.Calif. Cli ....1 Pittsburgh RZ .........4.20 
; 6 gage) St ‘ Moness -50 Portsmouth — 2 r 
RE one Stene Alton, Ill. ob L “* Bee wees 1 ,0.(18) Pi2 eattle BS ....-+e+-- 4. 
‘SMEEAliquippa J5 . ee 3:90 NewHav 55 So.Chica 22..113 steel a 
5 Bertony ‘9.80 11.30 Baftonville,I.(1) K4 P en,Conn. AT ...5.85 8 a ae... sae ean cas 4.20 
4 artonville(1) K4'9.80 11.39 Buffalo Wi2 "115.90 Palmer, Mass. wis’: s.85 So.SanFran.,Calif. C10. ..130 Torrance,Calif, C11 ....4.35 
: leveland AT .... 9.80 11.30 + enter A thar Scoweee sae Eussbere, Cont, cu. 6 50 eee at oe B2 oo Weirton,W.Va. W6 “4.20 
ee rdsvil _M8.. ¥.95 11.45 Donora,Pa Al. veeee-S.55 Portsmouth,O. P12 6.50 teling,DL(1) N15 113 et he 
* i omstown B2 .. 9:80 iLao Duluth’ A7 ee encanto tt. lts5gs NAILS & STAPLES —_- ean Oe 
bgeasecingee .. 9.80 11. Fostoria,O. 81 ........ cago,Ill. R2 as. To D Y 
K .30 ad. 81. 21225599 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .. 5.55 ealers & M Be 
' fokomo C16... 8.80 11.30 Fonnstown, Pa 88 SparrowsPoint Ma. B2 . .5.65 Alabamacity, Ala. 2 7) 106 eenaedala, T2 4.40 
omg par Wwi2 9:35 10.85 Milpuey Aiawe (125° Né6.. 6.85 Torrance Calif. Gii ahs rr Atlanta All NOR “ae Ind. Harbor, Ind. 1-2. : “440 
itts.,Cal. C11 .. 9.75 11.25 Mo 58S Temes Ar tc. cisceo Bartonville, (19) K4 .. 106 Joliet,Il. C3_-........ 4.40 
Prismth.(18) P12 ‘25 11.25 Monessen,Pa, P7 ......5.90 Wauk kc fe oe onan Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4. 
: 9.80 11.390 Palmer,Ma. a egan,Ill. A7 . 5. hicago,Il], W .* agen Paha 2 ..4.40 
SparrowsP 20: = ,Mass. W12 .....6.20 Wo ooo 555 e VES cores . Minnequa, Col 
lank ag 9.90 11.40 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 . $38 WIRE, Bar eee ae. sos Semaine ae 112 Steelton,Pa, B2 =, 4:40 
; 9:80 11.99 Portemouth,0. P13 *" 590 a oo = os Soe ». 109 blag hile _ 
oebling,N.J wees a. R2... pe tes ens 
WIRE, Galv’ So-chicago,Ill. R2 ......8:00 AUQIDDRPS, JS se .cc1ze Duma AT Mee et Cee 10g TRACK BOLTS — (20) Treated , 
er: Galv'd ASCR Core SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 —- — Pe Sin ee a8 PasOws, Ale oo ae be  Arcmbstor: rong ie - 8.50 F 
Roebling,N.J. R5 St . nville, Ill. alve weet ansasCity,Mo. S65 
BM ove 55 8.45 adem oe sacs. gee Crawfordsville M8 se <— Ste Be sees dl Se ae B2 "8:85 
. bai Waukegan, Ill. "AT eeeee <2 eet oS e226 Johnstown, Pa, eee che pe eeteneeat Cate, Cid «cc 25 
_— fae Tire Bead Worcester. sass. yt eer 5.85 Pairtiehd ala. Oa tonsestaee Pteonnn aes 108 S tt 7" ro Oe Se 
iM MENS. RS... 10.80 cna. J4, W12. JID e!20 Houston, Tex. 85 tae Semematel Cis” ae. ds ir Oa 9.35 
11.1 orcester,Mass. T6 6.20 Johnstow P: soveee e134 Ind. C16 ......108 STANDARD 
111) More. wine erat 6.20 Joliet u.Pa. eS Minnequa. Colo. C10 111 Fairfield TRACK SPIKES 
5 : mp. UM, AT «2.200. “f essen, P: ee riield, Ala. 
ss Bartonville,IN, K4 Plow Plow Pra KansasCity,Mo. S5 . i Pittsburg, ‘Calif. 3 . 106 Ind-Harbor.ind. 1-3 “100 
oe bufalo W12 Renta y ches s2 8.05 8.05 (. S _[i''"y5g Portsmouth, 0. Piz 125 KansasCity,Mo. $5 rr 
BIBS Aa esos ee eC ee ey E108 Taanon Pa a 020-8. 
asemma AT UII 06 808 (808 Punterecele. Cit... 134, 80-Chicago,Ill. R2...... 6 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ...5.35 
: Rm lindane 8.05 8.05 83 ittsburg,Calif. C11 146 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .. 106 Pittsburgh J5 coun 
ne Johnstown, Pa, =": 8.05 8.05 ee ado P12. .126 Sterling,Ill,(1) gg 108 Seattle B3 aie ashe 
eas Oa cs Fuki aaes 7.50 7.80 8.20 paragon AT cccce e398 cormmnee. Caltt. on a eee I. R2 .....5.35 
11.10 fi Pal aven,Conn, AZ .... oS 8.05 8.30 So.8 icago,Ill. R2 ..... jog Worcester,Mass. A7 1 6 Struthers,0. Y1 ........5.35 
UWE Palmer Mass. WI2 8.35 8.35 8.60 § .SanFran. Calif Ci0. ..143 -o+-112 Youngstown R2 ...... 5.35 
11.10 MER Smouth,O, P12 . 3.05 8.05 8.30 oe rrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..128 RAILS : 
11.10 toebling.N.J, RS ............. 8.05 8.05 8.30 pentagon N15 ....126 Std. Std a =" 
10.35 NM Struthers . e as 7:60 7.30 8.60 Oalath i Ptr mage fag C3 340 No.2 Ne. 2 Under 
Struthers.0. Y1 ...........0000. 8. seat ne ...112 Ensley,Ala, T2 ........ : 3.30 35 
Trenton. N a ma ee 8.06 8.05 $30 po merencee i I W7 ..116 Fairfield, Ala "Ze teeeeeee 340 3.30 3.35 3.75 
i NER Napa veda 8.35 8.35 - Pa. B2 ...... G : vee ee ; 
Williamsport,Pa. B2 ............ 8.05 8.05 +s Joliet,IM. AT ...... : et Sete east ee 3.40 3.30 22 8.95 
Worcester Mass. J4, T6 ..... 7.60 7.90 ‘80 Minnequa,Colo. C10 121 Ind.H seed SP Be oa ‘on 
a $26 .90 8.30 Moline,IIl. R2 ss stearwet.tag, 1-2 3.4 3.75 
eens 0.39 8.60 Williamspt,Pa ‘$19 = rye aig ES = 3.30 3.35 
Pa. ¢ 2 awanna B2 Ae ai eae (16)3.75 
Corp. NEN Key to Pro Minnequa,C hel 3.40 = 3.3 weet 
M4 eer wen | Corp. P12 Auipwneny Companies Steelton, Pa, B2 mae 340, 3.30 ree 
1p. Ep Medart [en eae ee eres free Smee 72 Fame: Leek & Soe is in peter x 
= Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co bo Texas Steel Co. Grade — “TOOL STEEL ee 
Bs MiaStaten Steet a Wine Fis Fitisbures "Metailurgioal ‘16. Thompeon, W! Co. one Carbon Ses “awe 
* . Midvale Co. ire P16 —— Steel & Wire Div. of ee Wire Co. Extra Carbon bob 18W,4Cr,3V . a> Ib 
issouri-I mer. + T7 Timken Roll s ++0.24.50 18W,4Cr,2V,9Co 2.2.0... : 
Pee itsour!-Mlinots Furnace P17 Amer. Chain & Cable 9 Tonawanda lng ang oh Se + +s Se waussveoe "185.58 
: te Monarch Steel Co. ucts Rl Reeves Steel & Miz. Co. U Am. Rad. & Stan. San Cr Hot wrk ..32.00 18.25W, 4. 25Cr, Iv .4.75 5G eecee 169.50 
4 McInnes Steel Co. R2 Republic Steel Co 4 Universal Cyclops Steel Hi-Carbon-Cr ... "32.00 20.25W.4.25Cr.1.6V.12 @ .--156.50 
el Co. si 98 : - Supply Co, a Rhode Island Sint Daub v3 be eae Alloys Steel 18W,4Cr,1V ie "400.00 6aW. pe yo * apes 771.50 
ee onal Tube Co. 5 Roebling’s Sons, J i ulcan Crucible Steel C 18W,4Cr,2V ie : 4.5Cr,1.9V,5Mo cececse ; 
re COMME, scusen Ste R7 . John A, 0. ..113.00 6W,4Cr,3V,6Mo .......... - -76.50 
ted Mae New E nee tee. Ie peel Miseteie @hedk Ge. ct Ween Barnes Co. Cc Took steel producers include: reg ry -97.00 
ty NS Newm ge Wire eliance Div.,Eaton Mfg. ht Wallingford Steel Co. 18, D4, F2, H4, J3, L3, M9, M14 —~ B2, BS, “C4, C9, C13, 
oy Niles Rolling Mn - Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. W4 Weshing endiig = - (1) Chicago Base. (2) iain, = + 
N15 a t. Steel Roll. Mill 3 Sharon Steel Corp. * Wé6 Weirton Steel Corp. (3) Merchant. (4) Reinforci : et New Haven, Conn. Base. r 
as MEENIG New Deter” 8.8W + le wih eerenpelage ae Ebay Wr Weve Beda Min ——. (33) Angles 1x1" t Bay rea 
‘ } ew val . } ‘ enango F . Ww A; . £g. Co. a . » xl” to 1%”: 1 " 
a) MEO3 Oliver clphos Mfg. Co. S7 Sim go Furnace Co, W8 Wstrn.Auto.Mach.S (6) Chicago or Birm. B oie 
ap MED’ Ofecon Sta ce OND 8 Faron ae We Wheatland ‘Tuve Co” | (3) 18 ones and, 7h ——-- ag edict 0.35¢ for finer 
‘ 3 , 8. than 
me WP! Pastnc petes aan imonds Saw & Steel Co, W10 Wheeli ss (3) 16 enge and bb >t 
P2 rs States Steel Co S89 Sloss-Sheffield S. &{. Co, W12 Wickwits Steel Corp. (9) 6 In. and Fy (25) Up to 0.035 C; 4.4 
acific Tube Co rp. S13 Standard Forgings C hee” Sen Spencer Stee) | {10) Pittsburgh Base. and over. Larue 
al 814 Standard Tub gs Corp. », iv., Colo. Fuel & Iron (11) Cleveland & Pittsburgh B (26) Reinforcing, mill shi ° 
& Steel C ube Co. 13 Wilso ; (12) W reh Base. = to g* 
eel Dues fea ais Stanley Works phage tet Steel & Wire Co. (58) See, eam. Dose. , cen, te See 
eel rgh Coke & C 16 Struthers Iron & sin teel Div., und ler; over 1%” to (27) 22 0 fabricators, 4.58c. 
hem. 8178 n & Steel International H er 3” = 5.15¢, ; Gage; hot or esld- 
gh Stee! Co uperior Drawn Steel Co W15 Woodw. arvester (14) Also wide flange be coos. ss 
zh Tube Co $18 Superior Steel Co + Wan West a Iron Co, (15) %" and thinner, (28) Ronderized 
, : $19 ; rp. orth Steel C (16) 40 (29) 0.26- 
parc T2 Tenn. “coal iron & R.R W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. (18) Fate o oe. yo (31) 040 ‘Cand less 
seit ue SEY 3 Se 5 ) To dealers. 31) Not annealed. 
4 aaa oungstwn Sheet & Tube bh Caines & Pittsburgh Base pa untreated. : 
-DTUé educt 0.25 ; ‘0 jobbers, 
1 6, 1950 ic for untreated. (34) 6.70c or i 
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STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 





BUTTWELD Carload Discounts from List, % 
Size = List Pounds ———Black —vai d 
Inches Per Ft PerFt A B c Db E F 
ly 5.5¢ 0.24 36.5 34.5 ean 8.5 9 *- 
M% 6.0 0.42 33.5 31.5 9.5 11 ee 
a, 6.0 0.57 29 27 ane 5.5 8 ees 
¥2 8.5 0.85 40.5 38.5 39.5 24.0 22.0 23.0 
% 11.5 1.13 43.5 41.5 42.5 28.0 26.0 21.0 
1 17.0 1.68 46.0 44.0 45.0 31.0 29.0 30.0 
1% 23.0 2.28 46.5 44.5 45.5 31.5 29.5 su.5 
1% 21.5 2.73 47.0 45.0 46.0 32.0 3U 31.0 
2 37.0 3.68 47.5 45.5 46.5 32.5 30.5 31.5 
2% 58.5 5.82 48.0 46.0 47.0 33.0 31.0 32.0 
3 76.5 7.62 48.0 46.0 47.0 33.0 31.0 32.0 


Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa. %-%”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 1% per- 
centage points lower on %”, 2 points lower on 4 a 3 points 
lower on %”, W10. Wheatland, Pa., 2 pis lower on \” 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain, 
O. N3; Youngstown, plus 42% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 11 
points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 31% 
on 3%” and 4”. 

Columns B & E: Sparrows Point Md. B2. 

Columns C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., %” through 3”, Y1. 

Column D: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa., %” through %”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 
except 3% points lower on \%”, 2% pts on \%”, 3 pts on 
5%” W10. Wheatland, Pa., except 2 pts lower on %” 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain 
N3; Youngstown, pilus 26.5% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 
11 points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 
15.5% on 3%” and 4”, 


SEAMLESS AND 


Column A: Etna, 


Carload Discounts from List, % 


ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black Galv. 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B c D 
2 37.0c 3.68 36.0 20.5 36.0 20.5 
2h 58.5 5.82 39.0 23.5 39.0 23.5 
3 76.5 7.62 39.0 23.5 39.0 23.5 
3% 92.0 9.20 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
4 $1.09 10.89 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
5 1.48 14.81 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
6 1,92 19.18 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
Column A: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 


Youngstown Y1. 
Column B: Aliquippa J5; Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown Y1. 
Columns C & D: Youngstown R2. 


BOILER TUBES 


prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; 
cut lengths 10 to 24 ft. inclusive. 


Net base c.]. minimum 


wall thickness, 




















BOLTS, NUTS 


CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. midwestern plants; 
per cent oif list for less 
than case lots to consumers) 
6 in. and shorter: 


\%4-in. & smaller diam. 27 

fs-in. & %-in. ....... 29 

%-in. and larger ..... 26 
Longer than 6 in.: 

Ali diams. ... oe 


all diams.: 
shorter. .... 30 


Lag bolts, 
6 in, and 


over 6 in. long....... 28 
Riodbed Necked Carriage. 26 
ORE das Oa aw eer Se 
yo el a ee eRe o was aa 
Step, Elevator, Tap, and 


Sleigh Shoe .......... 28 
Tire bolis .. 20 
Boiler & Fitting- U ‘p Bolts 37 

NUTS 
H.P. & C.P. Reg. & Heavy 
Square: 

4%4-in. and smaller.... 25 

fo-in. & %-in. ....... 28 

eee es ee ee 23 

1% in. and larger.. 16 
H.P. Hex.: Reg. Heavy 

%-in, & smaller 33 29 

%-in, & %-in.. 28 25 

%-in.-1%-in. .. 25 23 

1% in. & larger 17 16 
C.P.. Hex. ; 

%-in, & smaller 33 29 

ve-in. & %-in.. 30 27 

%-in. & 1% in. 27 24 

1% in. & larger 20 17 

SEMIFINISHED NUTS 
American Standard 
(Per cent off list for less 


than case or keg quantities) 
1,-in. and Hvy. Reg. Lght. 
smaller ... 35 41 41 
Y;-in. & %-in. 30 36 36 
%-in.-1% in.. 27 31 33 
1%-in. &larger 17 21 


STEEL STOVE BOLTS 


(F.o.b. plant; per cent off 
list in packages) 

Plain finish 62.5 & 10 

Plated finishes... 50 &10 





STAINLESS STEEL 


(cents per pound) 


Bars 
Wire 

C.R. Struc- 
Type Sheets Strip turals 
301... 37.50 30.50 28.50 
302... 37.50 33.00 25.50 
$03... 39.50 36.00 31.00 
304... 39.50 35.00 30.00 
309... 52.00 52.00 41.50 
316... 53.00 55.00 46.00 
321... 45.50 44.50 34.00 
347... 50.00 48.50 38.50 
410... 33.00 27.00 23.00 
416... 33.50 33.50 23.50 
420... 40.50 43.50 28.50 
430... 35.50 27.50 23.50 
501... 24.00 22.50 11.50 
502... 25.00 23.50 12.50 


Baitimore, Types 301 through 
347 sheets, except 309 E2. 
Baltimore, bars, wire and 
structurals A10. 
Brackenridge,Pa., sheets A4 
Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
sheets & strip, except Type 
309 strip quoted 51.00c U4. 
Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 
except Types 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 & 502 A10. 
Carnegie, Pa., strip except 
Type 416; Type 309 strip 
quoted 51.060c S18. 
Cleveland, strip, except Type 
309 quoted 51.00c, and ex- 
cept Type 416 AT. 
Detroit, strip, except 
309 M1. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Duquesne, Pa., bars C3. 
Gary, Ind., sheets except 
Type 416 C3. 
Harrison, N. J., strip C18. 
Massillon, all products, ex- 
cept Type 309 bars, wire & 
structurals quoted 42.00c. 
Type 501, 10.50c, Type 502 
11.50c R2. 
McKeesport, Pa., bars; sheets 
except Type 416, C3. 
McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 
except Types 301, 309, 501 
& 502; strip Types 410 & 
430 only F2. 


Type 


. bars, wire A4. 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per pound, f.0.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh) 


Cents 
Sponge Iron: 


98+% Fe, carlots.. 15.00 
Swedish, c.i.f. New 
York, in bags. .7.40-8.59 


Electrolytic Iron: 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe 39.5) 


Unannealed, 99+ % 
WG  wasitinwdlibin sc « 33.50 
Unannealed, 994+-% 
Fe (minus 325 
mesh) ..... essees $8.50 
Carbonyl Iron: 
97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 
10 microns. .65.00-130.00 
Aluminum: 
Carlots, freight 
allowed ......... 27.% 
Atomized, 500-lb 
drums, freight al- 
WOWOE.. 62 6e Ke cs 30.00 
Brass, 10-ton lots. 23.25-26,25 
Copper: 
Electrolytic ........ 27.7% 
Reduced ........ .. 27.00 
ro. err ery aetsev 18.50 
Manganese: 
Minus 100-mesh 52.00-55.00 
Minus 35 mesh..... 48.0 


Minus 200 mesh.... 56.00 


Nickel, unannealed61.00-66.00 
Pilon. 6. 5 awa s 34. 00-40. 00 
Solder (plus cost of 
rs rr ke SS 
Stainless Steel, 302. . . 75.00 
TU esc wes bs Seven 90 00- 90.75 
Zinc, 10-ton lots, 15.50-18.25 
Dollars 
Tungsten: 
99%, minus 80 to 200 


mesh, freight allowed, 
1000 Ib and over.. 2.90 
500 to 1000 Ib...., 2.95 
less than 500 Ib .. 3.05 
98.8%, minus 65 mesh 
freight allowed. 
1000 Ib and over.. 2.90 
less than 1000 Ib.. 3.05 
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O.D. B.W —Seamless— Elec. Weld HEXAGON CAP SCREWS Middletown, O., sheets and wolybdenum: 
In. Ga. H.R. C.D. H.R. C.D. (1020 steel; packaged; per strip, excent Types 393, 99%, minus 80 to 200 mesh 
1 13 12.36 14.39 13.96 13.96 cent off list) 416, 420, 501 and 502 A10. over 500 Ib....... 2.2 
1% 13 14.63 17.05 14.19 16.54 6 in. or shorter: Midland. sheets & strip C18. 200 to 500 Ib...... 2.50 
1% 13 16.17 19.02 15.68 18.45 \%-in, through %-in... 50 Munhall, Pa., bars C3. less than 200 Ib... 2.7 
1% 13 18.39 21.64 17.84 20.99 %-in. through 1 .n,... 43 Pittsburgh. sheets C18. 82-88%, freight allowed, 
ae 13 20.61 24.24 19.99 23.51 Longer than 6 in.: Reading, Pa., bars & strip 2000 Ib and over.. 2.40 
2% 13 22.96 27.03 22.27 26.22 \%-in. through %-in. .. 33 except Type 309 bars quot- less than 2000 Ib.. 2.45 
2% 12 25.29 29.76 24.53 28.87 %-in, through 1 in..., 13 _ ed 42.00c C4 Chromium, electrolytic 
2% 12 27.71 32.58 26.88 31.60 So. Chicago, Ind., bars & 99% Cr min, ....... 3.50 
“, Beer 12 29.36 34.53 28.48 33.49 SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS eg "4 . 
ie 12 30.82 36.27 29.90 35.18 ET RS ie i yracuse, N. Y., bars, wire 
3% 11 35.87 42.22 34.79 40.95 (Packaged; per cent of list) @ structurals C18 METALLURGICAL — 
3% 11 38.52 45.35 37.36 43.99 ee . 46 Titusville, Pa., bars U4. Price per Net Ton 
4 10 47.82 56.25 46.39 54.56 1 in. and ea eh yagyet solely Wallingford, Conn., strip, ex- BEEHIVE OVENS a 
4% 9 63.37 74.59 61.47 72.35 age a aia 33 cept 309, W2 quotes \%- Connellsvil, fur. . .§13,00-13.50 
5 ve 9 73.37 86.32 71.17 83.73 HEADLESS SET SCREWS cent higher. Connellsvll, fdry. . nig Pr 
S .#<iy- 7 112.62 132.51 +--+ (Packaged: per cent off list) Washington, Pa., bars, sheets New River, foundry.. ope 
Sees No, 10 ard smaller 41 & strip except Type 309 Wise county. wc eoye 
Boiler tube producers include Babcock & Wilcox Tube 1,_jn diam. & lerger... 24 strip quoted 51.0% J3. Wise county, furnace. .14. 
Co., National Tube Co., Globe Steel Tubes Co., Pittsburgh N.F " thread. all diams. . 18 Washington, Pa., Types 301 OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 
Steel Co., Republic Steel Corp., Standard | Tube Co. see wie ae through 347 sheets & strip N. J., ovens, $22.00 
ar as listed except 303 & 309; ease Mass.. ovens 
58 i , ” 9 
CLAD STEELS RIVETS Sree we, CeO striD New ‘England, del.t.2210 
. J . “Whi rens 21.04 
Plat ([caee ard <cescagghe Sheet F.o.b. midwestern plants Watervliet, N. Y., structur- ie ge ry 1. $22.45 
cataias eo aii Structural 4-in., larger 7.25¢ als & bars A4. coe iho yd 24.91 
Cold-Rolled Copper 7 -ir der ° "43 off Waukegan, bars & wire A7 ngs eee TE” 
Cladding Carbon Base Carbon Base Carbon Base Base oe a aneged Pg pe ens Pa., strip. Lette Haute, ovens aha 
Stainless 10% 20% 10% Both sides 10% 20% Both Sides B, P. mM iwaukee, ovens .....21.79 
except Type 309 quoted li ens ...19.80 
BP ces, ees = fe 19.75 21.50 75.00 Washers, Wrought — 51.00c 4. Indianapolis, ovens «..,°" 
50 tee Youngstown, strip C8. Chicago, del. oo gen 
304 ... 22.50 26.50 20.75 22'50- 77.00 F.0.b. shipping point, to job- Cincinnati, del. ----5°., 
24.00 bers Gaia h .Net to $1 off Detroit, del. ..... "940 
REET eee acide WA on ath Rh te 79.00 COAL, CHEMICALS a See ae 
309 ... 27.00 31.00 Ni ELECTRODES Pp we ssa irs eovens 20.90 
310 ... 32.50 36.50 b's F 105.60 Spot, cents per gallon, ovens ‘Suwa “ a . 23.02 
316 ... 27.00 31.00 26.00 28.00- (Threaded, with nipples, un- Pure benzol ......... 22 cuca 4 ee 
32.00 boxed, f.o.b. plart) Toluol, one deg. .19.00-24.75 Erie, del. . 21.04 
317... 30,50 34.50 GRAPHITE Industrial xylol. .20.59-26.50 Birmingham, ovens .--17.70 
318 ... 29.50 33.50 iukte.. aed or ————Inches Cents Per ton bulk, overs Phil au hia. ovens ...20.45 
321 ... 23.50 27.50 23.00 25.00 90.00 Diam. Length per Ib. Sulphate of ammonia.$45.00 conten Pa ovens. 20.40 
347 ... 25.00 29.00 24.00 26.00- 94.00 47,1820 60,72 16.00 Per pound, ovens Portsmouth, O.. ovens. 19.50 
" 3 30.00 8 to 16 48,60,72 16.50 Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- Detroit, ovens . 20.65 
405 ... 18.75 24.75 7 48,60 17.75 turnable drums) > Detroit, del #21.71 
410 ... 18.25 24.25 6 48,60 19.00 Do., less than carlots.14.00 Buffalo. del. . 22.99 
430 ...18.25 24.25 .. ee a 4, 5% 40 19.50 Do. tank cars Re he aS 
Nickel. 27.50 34.50 31.50 41.00 88.00 3 40 20.50 Patina .....-2ee 
Inconel. 36.00 46.00 Se te al 115.00 2%, 24,30 21.00 Saginaw del 23.30 
Monel . 29.00 37.00 26.50 33.50 83.00 2° 24,30 23.00 FLUORSPAR ws a i 
Copper* 19: 75t 23.75t CARBON Includes ? spresenta- 
* Deoxidized. t Deduct 4.25c for not rolled. Production 40 100,110 7.50 Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. tive switching cherse © 
joints for carbon base products: Stainless plates and sheets, 35 100,110 7.50 shipping point, in Ill, Ky., *, $1.05; ft, $1.45, one-track 
Conshohocken, Pa, A3 and New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless- 30 84,110 7.50 net tons, carloads, effective charge being $1 2°: phd 
clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16 and Coatesville, Pa. L7; 24 72 to 104 7.50 CaF, content, 70% or more, tracks $1.40, and three 0 
nickel, inconel and monel-clad plates, Coatesville L7; 17to20 34,90 7.50 $37; less than 60%, $34. more tracks $1 st 
nickel, mone] and copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 14 60,72 8.00 Imported, net ton, duty paid, within $4.03 fresnt zon 
Production point for copper-base sheets is Carnegie A13. 10,12 60 8.25 metallurgical grade, $39-$40. from works. 
a 
sTEEt 
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MARKET PRICES 








SHEETS— 

H.R. 18 Ga., C.R. Galv. 

Heavier* 15 Ga. 10 Ga.t 

tow York (city) 5.75 6.84 7.20 
New York(c’try) 5.55 6.54 6.90 
Boston (city) .. 5.93 6.68 7.44 
Boston (c’try) . 5.73 6.48 7.24 
Phila, (city) .. 6.45 6.60 6.95 
Phila. (c’try) . 6.20 6.35 6.70 
Balt. (city) ... 5.25 6.69 6.66 
Balt. (c’try) .. 5.05 6.49 6.46 
Norfolk, Va. .. 5.80t aah wats 
Wash. (w’hse). 6.07% oe as 
Buffalo (del.).. 5.20 5.95 6.94 
Buffalo (w’hse) 5.05 5.80 6.79 
Pitts. (w’hse).. 5.05 5.80* 6.45-6.70 
Detroit (w’hse) 5.33 6.08* 7.09 
Cleveland (del.) 5.25 6.00 7.15 
Cleve, (w’hse), 5.05 5.80 6.95 
Cincin, (w’hse). 5.32 5.84 6.29 
Chicago (city).. 5.25 6.00° 6.90 
Chicago (w’hse) 5.05 5.80° 6.70 
Milwaukee(city) 5.39 6.14° 7.04 
Milwau, (c’try). 5.19 5.94° 6.84 
St. Louis(del.). 5.53 6.28 7.18 
St. L. (w’hse). 5.38 6.13 7.03 
Birm’ham (del.) 5.2010 5.95 6.302 
Birm’hm(w’hse) 5.0530 5.80 6.152 
Omaha, Nebr... 6.13% arr 8.33 
Los Ang, (city) 5.95 7.15 7.60 
L, A. (w’hse).. 5.80 7.00 7.45 
San Francisco.. 6.259 8.602 7.502 
Seattle-Tacoma. 6.707f 8.158 exe 
Kans. (w’hse).. 5.65 6.40 7.30 


* Prices do not include gage extras; f prices include gage and coating 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 











Bars: Standard 
STRIP H.R. Alloy = Structural PLATES———— 
* C.R.* H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 
6.04 o“e 5.85 6.64 8.60 5.65 5.90 7.34 
5.84 eee 5.65 6.44 8.40 5.45 5.70 7.14 
5.98 ene 5.80 6.78 9.07 5.75 6.08 7.28 
5.78 eee 5.60 6.58 8.87 5.55 5.88 7.08 
5.90 ese 5.75 6.46 8.40 5.50 5.70 6.80 
5.65 ca 5.50 6.21 8.15 5.25 5.45 6.55 
5.79 ase 5.69 6.39 5.69 5.40 7.04 
5.59 vee 5.49 6.19 5.49 5.20 6.84 
dats ae 6.05 7.05 res 6.05 6.05 7.55 
6.00 oan 5.90 6.62 his 5.90 6.10 7.47 
5.56 sane 5.20 5.85 10.43Tt5 5.30 5.60 6.90 
5.41 eee 5.05 5.65 9.90TT5 5.15 5.45 6.75 
5.20 6.15 5.00 5.75 9.55tT 5.05 5.15 6.40 
5.49 iE 5.39 6.03 9.86TT5 5.44 5.59 6.68 
5.44 6.20 5.32 5.95 8.31 5.37 5.52 6.87 
5.24 6.00 5.12 5.75 8.16 5.17 5.32 6.67 
5.49 ee 5.39 6.10 9.90TTS 5.44 5.59 6.75 
5.30 Ti 5.20 5.85 9.75tTs 5.25 5.40 6.60 
5.10 on 5.00 5.65 9.55tT® 5.05 5.20 6.40 
5.44 cee 5.34 6.09 9.89TTts 5.39 5.54 6.74 
5.24 Ae 5.14 5.89 9.69TT5 5.19 5.34 6.54 
5.58 care 5.48 6.23 10.03tt5 5.53 5.68 6.88 
5.43 ees 5.33 6.08 9.88TTs 5.38 5.53 6.73 
5.2510 ane 5.1510 6.88 5.2010 5.3510 7.6310 
5.1010 eee 5.0010 eee 5.0510 5.2010 aS 
6.13 nies 6.18 6.98 6.18 6.38 7.83 
6.00 8.25 5.95 7.70 5.85 5.95 8.15 
5.85 8.10 5.80 7.55 5.70 5.80 8.00 
6.759 8.253 6.15" 7.80° Pes 6.0u¥ 6.159 d. Lu¥ 
6.90 coe 6.35 8.50 10.10 6.20 6.357 8.407 
5.70 eee 5.60 6.35 10.10 5.65 5.80 7.00 


extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 


extra excluded); § as rolled; tt as annealed. Base quantities: 2000 to 9999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 lb and over; cold-finished bars, 


1000 Ib and over; 1—1500 lb and over; 2—500 to 1499 Ib; 8—450 to 1499 Ib; 


Ib; &—-300 to 499 Ib; ®—400 to 3999 Ib; 1°—500 to 9999 Ib inc. 


REFRACTORIES 


(Prices per 1000 bricks, f.o.b. plant) 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, Farber, 
Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, or 
Curwensville, Pa., $107; Ottawa, Il, $106. 
Hard-fired, $141 and $135, respectively at 
various points. 
High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa. $91; Woodbridge, 
N. J., St. Louis, Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, 
Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, Beach 
Creek, or Curwensville, Pa., Olive Hill, 
Hitchins, Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, 
or Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Ports- 
mouth, or Oak Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $86. 
Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, or Van- 
dalia, Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Beach 
Creek, or Clearfield, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or Troup, Tex., 
=e Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, 
Iil., $80. 
Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Portsmouth, O., 
Clearfield, Orviston, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., $72; 
Ottawa, Ill., $70. 


LADLE BRICK 
Dry Press: Freeport, Merill Station, Clearfield, 
Pa., Irondale, Wellsville, O., $60; Chester, 
New Cumberland, W. Va., $55. 
Wire Cut: Chester, New Cumberland, W. Va., 
Wellsville, O., $58. 
MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 

St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., $96; Ottawa, 
lil, $90; Beach Creek, Pa., $86. 

@ SILICA BRICK 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, Pa., Ports- 
mouth, O., Ensley, Ala., $86; Hays, Pa., $91; 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., $95; 
Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, $101. 
Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sproul, Pa., Birming- 
ham, $84. 
Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 


ORES 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE 


Gross ton, 514%% (natural), lower lake ports. 
Future increases in upper lake rail freight 
rates, dock handling charges and taxes there- 
on are for buyer’s account. 

Old range bessemer fabs 
Old range nonbessemer 
Mesabi bessemer 

Mesabi nonbessemer 

High phosphorus .. ; 


EASTERN LOCAL ORE 


Cents per unit, del E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% concentrates 
contract : ; .. 16.00 


FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 


a) 


Anan Ss 
' 


Spot . 17.00 
Long-term contract ; 15.00 
North African hemitites ............. 15.75 


Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% 


TUNGSTEN ORE 
Wolframite, scheelite, net ton unit, duty 
| RR rr Peer eee ee ere 
MANGANESE ORE 
Long term contracts, nominal; nearby, 48%, 
duty paid. 79.8c-81.8c per long ton unit, c.i.f. 


U. 8S. ports; prices on lower grades adjusted 
to manganese content and impurities. 


CHROME ORE 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean freight 
differential for delivery to Portland, Oreg., or 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Indian and African 


4—400 to 1499 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 lb; *—10600 lb and over; 7—300 to 999 


FERROALLOYS 
MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si). Carlot 
per gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 
ton lower. 

Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross 
ton of alloy, cl., packed, $184; gross ton lots, 
packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; 
f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.o.b. Bir- 
mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, 
Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 
Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 
to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 
warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, 
$231 f.o.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for 
each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. 
Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.10% C, 24.75¢ per lb of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max. 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, lc for max. 0.30% C, 
1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
75%C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, 
bulk 18.15c per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Carload 
2” x D, packed 35.5c per lb of metal, ton lot 
37c. less ton 39c. Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 
Manganese, Electrolitic: Less than 250 Ib, 
35c; 250 Ib to 1999 lb, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 Ib, 
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_ or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., 48% 2.8:1 $35.00 30c; 36,000 lb or more, 28c, Premium for 
ays, Pa., $85. 48% 3:1 ni ene Cine Ki xieus 37.50 hydrogen-removed metal 1.5c per pound, f.o.b. 
BASIC BRICK 48% no ratio ...........:.... 28.50-29.00 cars Knoxville, Tenn., Freight allowed to St. 
(Base prices per net ton; f.0.b. works, Balti- South African Transvaal Louis or to any point east of Mississippi. 
Bt more or Chester, Pa.) ye Jae $17.00-18.00 Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
— chrome brick, $66; Chemical-bonded ae Se ae a ane 18.00-18.50 lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95c 
a. brick, $69; magnesite brick, $91; 48% no ratio Sart .. 26.00-27.00 per lb of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot 
€mical-bonded magnesite, $80. 50% no ratio . 27.00-27.50 10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For 
2% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 0.2c from 
__ MAGNESITE Brazilian above pri 5 
(Base prices per net ton, f.o.b. works, 44% 2.5:1 lump , . $32.00 above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
a acetic Wash.) iehaitiiibin 
en en,, “ooa-burned, %” rains; Bulk, 
$30.50-$31; single paper bags, $35-$35.50. 45% no ratio ona, . .$20.00-21.00 CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
d of j - 
DOLOMITE isn ot ta ‘s - 28.00-79-00 += High-Carbon _Ferrochrome: Contract, .1., 
Deiniha (Base prices per net ton) or = o25 , : ni lump, bulk, 20.5c per Ib of contained Cr, c.l., 
Bell os dead-burned bulk; Billmeyer, Blue Domestic—rail nearest seller packed 21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. 
vill, yo 2@S Plymouth Meeting, Pa., Mill- 48% 3:1 .. vee ..» $39.00 Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Gibe ha Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, *“‘SM’’ High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
McConeu": Woodville, ©., $12.25; ‘Thornton, MOLYBDENUM Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
Terre. 44 l., $12.35; Dolly Siding, Bonne Sulphide concentrates per lb, molyb- high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 
» Mo. $12.45. denum content, mines ........... $0.90 (Please turn to page 158) 
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Increases Metal Stockpiling Goals 


Munitions Board raises planned cost by $556 million. Urges 
speed in accumulation to prevent curtailment in produc- 
tion. Tin prices decline further to 74.25c, New York 


New York—Munitions Board in 
Washington urges that stockpiling of 
strategic materials proceed ‘“‘as rapid- 
ly as possible’ now while materials 
are generally available for purchase 
in large quantities. Unless the stock- 
piling program is able to take up a 
“sizable portion” of surpluses that 
appeared in some commodities in 
1949, the Board says production of 
these commodities probably will de- 
cline. This would make their procure- 
ment for national defense purposes 
more difficult at a later date. 


Planned cost of the government’s 
national defense stockpiling program 
has been increased by $556 million. 
This is revealed in the Board’s semi- 
annual report to Congress. The boost 
resulted from revisions of stockpiling 
goals for 11 materials, plus the addi- 
tion of two new materials, aluminum 
and asbestos, to the stockpiling list. 


Goals were revised for metallur- 
gical chromite, metallurgical man- 
ganese, tin, corundum, kyanite, rub- 
ber, abaca, sisal, talc, quebracho, and 
opium. These materials represent 
about 36 per cent of the total vaue 
of the stockpiling goal. 


Net effect of the revisions and addi- 
tions is to increase the planned cost 
from $3,217,000,000 estimated on 
June 30, 1949, to $3,773,000,000 at 
the end of the year. 


Although the effect of the changes 
is an increase in costs, the Board 
says that some objectives “may be 
reduced or eliminated.” 

By June 30, 1950, about 54 per 
cent of the dollar value of materials 
called for in the present program 
will be on hand or under contract, the 
report says. Review of stockpiling 
objectives is continuing, with goals 
for items making up 93 per cent of 
the stockpile being scheduled for re- 
vision by next April. 

“Changing world conditions result- 
ing in new strategic concepts point 
to a substantial increase in the ul- 
timate objectives of some materials,” 
the Board says. 

The upward revision in stockpiling 
goals is expected to be an important 
factor in combatting the effects of 
devaluation of currencies 
Andrew Fletcher, president, St. 
Joseph Lead Co., in a talk to em- 
ployees at the firm’s Josephtown, 
Pa., zinc plant said there is a dark 
cloud of currency devaluation on the 
nonferrous metal horizon which may 
result in the dumping in the United 
States of more lead and zinc than can 
be consumed or stockpiled. “The 
effect of the 30 to 40 per cent cur- 
rency devaluation abroad is that 
foreign miners can earn just about 
as much profit with 12-cent lead as 
with 15-cents, or with 9.75-cent zinc 
instead of 12.50-cents,”’ he said. “This 
difference in price under present U. S. 
costs of labor and materials may be 
the difference between a prosperous 
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or a depressed domestic mining in- 
dustry.” 


Zinc—In addition to the threat of 
large importations of foreign lead, 
the domestic mining industry is con- 
fronted with the possibility of in- 
creased taxes. Senator Pat McCarran 
(Dem., Nev.) says the mining indus- 
try must have further tax concessions 
if it is to continue in a period of 
falling prices. 

The National Minerals Advisory 
Council recommended last December 
that the following changes in the 
tax structure as applied to mining 
must be made: Allowance for deple- 
tion should be made to the stock- 
holder as well as to the corporation; 
tax exemption should be granted to 
a mine for a period of at last three 
years after beginning of profitable 
operations; development of costs after 
discovery should be recognized as 
operating expenses; adequate allow- 
ances for percentage depletion should 





STEEL’s Metal Price 
Averages for Jan., 1950 


(Cents per pound) 
Electrolytic Copper, del. 


Conn. . 18.500 
Lead, St. Louis 11.800 
Prime, Western Zinc, 

E. St. Louis 9.810 


Straits Tin, New York. 76.020 
Primary Aluminum 


Ingots, del. ... Pe WE 
Antimony, f.o.b. Laredo, 

Tex. «ss. eae 
Nickel, f.o.b. refinery... 40.000 
Silver, New York 73.250 











abroad. - 


be made; losses from unprofitable 
ventures should be allowed corpora- 
tions, partnerships, or individuals as 
ordinary deduction against current 
income. 

Although New Jersey Zinc Co.'s 
Palmerton plant has resumed opera- 
tions following a strike, it will be 
several weeks before there can be a 
noticeable increase in zinc supplies. 
Special high grade zinc supplies re- 
main tight while those of prime west- 
ern are ample for current needs. 


Lead—Sales of lead for January 
shipments exceeded those for De- 
cember shipment by about 3500 tons. 
Bookings for February shipment have 
held at a satisfactory pace, sustain- 
ing prices on a firm basis. Offerings 
of foreign lead are being made at 
around 11.75c, ex-dock New York. 


Copper— Up to late last week, 
negotiations were still under way for 
settlement of the strikes at the El 
Paso and Laurel Hill refineries. In 
view of the shrinkage in new supplies, 
consumers are ordering substantial 
tonnages for March delivery on the 





firm price basis of 18.50c, delivereg 
Connecticut Valley, for electrolytic. 


Tin—The tin market still secks , 
level at which it can stabilize. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. lowered 
its price to 74.50c, New York, to 
bring it in closer competition with 
the open market where offerings were 
made at 74.25c. British, Dutch ang 
Bolivian representatives are consult. 
ing with this government, principally 
on tonnages required for the strategi: 
stockpile and the prices which wij] 
be paid. Stockpiling requirements are 
a major market factor since produc. 
tion is currently in excess of indus. 
trial requirements. 

Antimony—National Lead Co. re. 
duced the price of antimony 11% cents 
a pound on Feb. 2 to the basis of 
27.25c, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., for bulk 
quantities. The former price of 
28.75c had held since Jan. 13, 1950, 
when it was lowered 3% cents a 
pound. 


Platinum Price Drops $3 


New York—Price of platinum was 
reduced $3 an ounce on Feb. 1 by a 
leading refiner to the basis of $66 an 
ounce for bulk quantities and $69 for 
smaller retail lots. This is the first 
change in prices since June 13, 1949, 
when quotations were lowered $3 an 
ounce. 

The latest downward revision in 
prices is said to be an adjustment 
in keeping with the present rate of 
demand and supply of the metal. 
Authorities in the platinum market 
noted that jewelry demand has fallen 
off, although inquiry for the metal 
for industrial use is holding up well 


To Develop Bauxite Deposits 


WASHINGTON — United States 
aluminum stockpile will be boosted 
as the result of a new bauxite-mining 
project in Jamaica, British West In- 
dies, the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration says. 

Under the terms of a contract 
which has been signed between ECA 
and the Reynolds Metals Co., Louls- 
ville, Ky., and its subsidiaries, Rey- 
nolds Jamaica Mines Ltd., and Rey- 
nolds Mining C rp., ECA has agreed 
to advance up to $5,963,000 in Mar 
shall Plan funds and 1.8 million 
pounds sterling (about $5 million) 
from the ECA counterpart funds ip 
Britain to promote the development 
of bauxite on the island of Jamaica. 
Under the ECA Act, five per cent ol 
counterpart funds accumulating ! 
participating countries as equivalents 
to ECA dollar grants goes into a spe- 
cial account which is credited to the 
United States for the purchase 0 
deficiency materials and for the pay- 
ment of administrative expenses 1? 
each country. 

Funds advanced by ECA will be 
repaid by the company over a peri0¢ 
of 20 years in the form of aluminur 
which will be added to the U. > 
government’s stockpile. 

Thus far, the Reynolds Metals © 
has spent approximately $1 million 


to explore the possibilities of otal” 
ing bauxite from deposits 1 land 
which it owns in the Parish of oo 
Ann, and contemplates the ad pus 
expenditure of $1 million from } 
own funds for the project. 
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MARKET PRICES 























(Cents. per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 
, " 4 a N JI e e 
= Primary Metals — Plating Materials 
ed Copper: Electrolytic 18.50c, Conn. Valley Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s mill finish c.1. , 
to Lake, 18.62%c, Conn. Valley. ° Coiled Chromic s—_ Bye flake, f.o.b. Philadel- 
j Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 16.75-18.25c; ic ‘ rj s aE ‘ s phia, carloads, 25.50c; 5 tons and over 26.00c; 
> 310-2 (NO, 215) 25.25¢; 80-10-10 (No, 305s "EGE  Cemetes, tect Sheet Crest 1 to 5 tons, 26.500; less than 1 ton, 27.00c 
oe 21.75¢; No. 1 yellow (No, 405) 14.25-16.00c. Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base Copper Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 ib; f.0.b. 
nd jinc: Prime western 9.75c, brass special 0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 te <a shipping point, freight allowed; Flat un- 
It. 10.00c, intermediate 10.25c, East St. Louis; 0.135-0.096 12-48 - trimmed 28.84cc; oval 28.34c; cast 26.87c. 
ly high grade 10.85c, delivered. 0.095-0.077 12-48 26.0 29.6 Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-Ib_ drums, 
y Lead: Common, 11.80c; chemical, 11.90c; cor- 0.076-0.068 12-48 26.2 29.8 46.50¢ f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
51 roding, 11.90c, St. Louis. 0.067-0.061 12-48 26.2 29.8 Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, \%-oz ball, in 200 lb 
‘i]] Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 0.060-0.048 12-48 26.4 30.1 drums, 1 to 900 lb, 18.00¢ ; 1000 to 19,000 Ib, 
re pigs 16.00c, Base prices for 10,000 lb and 0.047-0.038 12-48 26.6 30.4 17.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Packaged 
over, f.o.b. shipping point. 0.037-0.030 12-48 27.0 30.9 in 100 lb drums add %-cent. 
Ic. secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 16.50- 0.029-0.024 12-48 27.3 31.3 Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
Is- 17.00c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 0.023-0.019 12-36 27.7 31.8 bags, up to 250 lb, 25.75c; over 250 lb, 24.75c, 
16.25-16.75¢; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 0.018-0.017 12-36 28.3 32.6 f.o.b. Cleveland. 
pars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 18.00- 0.016-0.015 12-36 28.9 33.5 Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
"e. 18.25¢; grade 2, 17.50-17.75c; grade 3, 16.00- 0.014 12-24 29.7 34.6 loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 57.00c; 3000 
ts 16.25¢; grade 4, 15.50-15.75c. Prices include 0.013-0.012 12-24 30.4 35.5 to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
" freight at carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 0.011 12-24 31.3 36.7 100 to 500 lb, 61.00c; under 100 ib, 64.00c; 
f Ib. 0.010-0.0095 12-24 m3 380 f.o.b. Cleveland. 
lk Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 0.009-0.0085 12-24 33.4 39.5 Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib kegs, 26.50c; 400-Ib 
of ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over, 20.50c, f.o.b. 0.008-0.0075 12-24 34.6 41.1 bbls, 24.50e, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 
Freeport, Tex. 0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 
0 Tin: Grade A, prompt delivery, 74.25c; Febru- 0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over 91.00c 
a ary arrival, 74.12%c; March arrival, 74.00c; papetncmeesioan 500 to 999 Ib, 91.5c; 200 to 499 Ib, 92.00c; 
Api] arrival, 73.87%4c. Chinese, 99% tin, * Minimum length, 60 inches. + Maximum less than 200 Ib, 93.5c; ball, 1000 Ib and 
prompt del., 71.00c. diameter, 24 inches over, 93.25c; 500 to 999 lb, 93.75c; 200 to 
RFC ang prices for prompt delivery, ex- 499 lb 94.25c; less than 200 lb, 95.75c f.o.b. 
dock New York or f.o.b, Texas City, Tex.: Ss .. J Ss 2 5 F = Sewaren, N. J. 
Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including Straits) ee neeeee creens SSG Sh RAG OFee, Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
74.500 Diam. Qn.) ——Round— -——Hexagonal— 100 lb, to consumers 58.2c; 100 or 300 Ib 
Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but pe oe R31 i-T4, ial isis drums only, 100 to 500 lb, 49.9c; 600 to 1900 
is not meeting specifications below 27.25c; 99.8% across Dats 17S-T4 R317-T4 =178-T4 Ib, 47.6c; 2000 to 9900 lb, 45.8c, f.0.b. Sew- 
4a and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- ht oe . aren, N. J. Freight not exceeding St. Louis 
n ties 0.1% max.) 27.75c; f.o.b, Laredo, Tex., 0:219-0.313 rate allowed. 
for bulk shipments. Foreign, 99%: Chinese, 0.344 or Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 38.00c, f.o.b. Ni- 
r 24.00c; English, Belgium, prompt, 25.00c, New 0 375 74 Se 47.( agara Falls, N. Y.; 40.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland 
t York, apts 45.5 44.0 39.25¢, del., Detroit and Philadelphia. 
), Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 0.438 45.5 14.0 Stannous Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs or 400 lb bbl, 
4 at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb_ pigs, 0.469 mee =" less than 2000 lb 84.50c; more than 2000 Ib, 
42.50c; ‘*XX’’ nickel shot, 43.50c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 0.500 155 44.0 82.50c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 0.531 pie ; Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
n 40.50e. Prices include»import duty. 0.563 = 41 70.80c; 100 Ib kegs 71.80c, f.o.b. Carteret, 
t Mercury: Open market, spot, New York §71- 0.594 ms N. J. 
$74 per 76-lb flask. 0.625 43.0 41 
f neryiamn-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 0656 aie “i 
! Ib contain e. yor: engi 
t Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, ooens 000 40.5 poe Scrap Metals A. 
§2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.15. 1.063 i“ 37 5 BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES ( 
1 Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.80 per Ib for 550 Ib (keg); 1.125-1.500 39.0 37.5 ;' 5 ab 
} $1.82 per Ib for 100 lb (case); $1.87 per lb 1.563 F me 26.5 Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
: under 100 Ib. 1 625 oy Ib, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 1688-2 000 nibs Clean Rod Clean 
j Silver: Open markei, New York, 73.25¢ per oz. 2 125-2.500 ses Heavy Ends Turnings 
| Platinum: $66-$69 per ounce. 2 625 3.375 Copper .. veeeeees 15.50 15.50 14.75 
j Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. ree aon, a on Yellow brass - 12.50 12.25 11.37% 
) Iridium: $100-$110 per troy ounce. LEAD Commerciul Bronze 
fg & ¢ 5 95 2 75 
| Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. (Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, ot: ll dhe te ae a oe 
by ayia 90% 25 14.00 13.50 
1 Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or Red brass 
Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products = °Te,_ $17.00 per cwt; add 50¢ per ewt, 10 85% 14.00 13.75 13.25 
: COPPER AND BRASS ae rae inner Gas eel ties nena ais ee 7 apeeneee 13.62% 13.37% 12.87! 
me ; + s per cwt. Traps and bends: List price plus 45%. Best Quality (71-80%) 13.37% 13.12% 12.621 
bess mgm age og pound, f.o.b. mill; ZINC Muntz Metal 11.50 11.25 10.75 
based on 18.50-cent copper.) s 3. 15.5 1 26 P , Nickel, silver, 10% 14.50 14.25 7.25 
mercial bronze, 95%, 32.10; 90%, 31.61; red Ib and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 14.00c Naval brass. 12.00 11.75 = 11.25 
oS, 59%, 30.60; 80%, 30.12; best quality, over 12-in., 15.00c. — a i re Manganese bronze .. 12.00 11.75 11,12! 
«9.08; nickel silver, 18%, 42.27; phosphor- ; ‘inidbla sphaicys (PE? 
Redo’ Grade A, 5% 50.90. NICKEL BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
pet Copper, hot-rolled 28.03; cold-drawn (Base prices f.o.b. mill) BUYING PRICES 
~J.«8; yellow brass free cutting, 23.19; com- Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled, ; 
mercial bronze, 95% 31.79; 90% 31.30; red 66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates (Cents per pound, delivered eastern refineries 
brass 85% 30.29; 80% 29.81. 58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. carload lots) 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 32.22; yellow brass MONEL No. 1 conver 15.50; No. 2 copper 14.50; light 
acti commercial | bronze 90% 34.27; red (Haaé vriven, 20% i] copper 13.50; composition red brass 2.75; 
Tass 85% 33.51; 80% 33.03. BBC Prices, 1.0.0. Mil) radiators 10.25; heavy yellow brass 9.75 
Wire: Yellow brass 28.98; commercial bronze nests, coMi-roled $7.00e; Srip, cold-rolled, 
95% 32.39; 90% 31.90: red brass, 85% 30 89: 50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c. REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
80% 30.41: b alit cg iad Lisa Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and_ blocks, red ; % 
1s best quality brass 29.87. . (Cents per pound, delivered refinery 
Copper Wire: Bare soft, f.o.b., eastern mills oe 1% arioad lots ci 
100,000 Ib lots 22.55, l.c.1. 23.17, ¢.1. 22.67: MAGNESIUM ee a - 
weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern mills, 100,000 Ib Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in, in No, 1 Sone aoentaks ave Ee Barre o-9 ES.O05 light 
rs 24.85, lel. 25.60, c.1. 25.10; magnet, diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25  COPPer 15.00; refinery brass <r e QORDSs? Pet 
ed, ¢.1, 28.50, 15,000 Ib or more 28.75, to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib FE SS oar. 
35.00-36.00e. DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
DAILY PRICE RECORD (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 
194 An Copper and brass: Heavy copper and wire, No 
949 " . : : ~ sts 1 13.50-13.75, No. 2 12.50-12.75; light copper 
Feb. 3 ee egy ga Kage Alenisum ey Nickel pag 11.50-11 75; No. 1 composition red brass 
Feb. 1 : 9.75 74.25 17.00 27.25 40.00 73.25 11.00-11.25; No. 1 composition turnings 10.25- 
: 18.50 11.80 9.75 74.25 17.00 28.75 40.00 73.25 10.50; mixed brass turnings o.5-0.00: new 
van, Avs 85 5 c on On " 06 uN ik tile brass clippings 10.50-11.00; No. 1 brass rod 
Jan, 3( are agp hic er 17.00 ease 40.00 hinapens turnings 9.25-9.50; light brass 6.00-6.25; heavy 
Jan. 9 -80 9.40 74.25 17.00 <5.40 40.00 73.25 yellow brass 7.25-7.50; new brass rod ends 
Ja ~ 18.50 11.80 9.75 75.00 17.00 40.00 73.25 9.75-10.00, auto radiators, unsweated §8.50- 
a Ay ae. ra an P “eta F or r ina 
ra he 18.50 11.80 9.81 76.08 17.00 40.00 73.25 ae eee ere a oe 
pte e 18.50 11.80 9.75 75.00 17.00 40.00 73.25 Lead: Heavy 9.25-9.50, battery plates 4.50; 
re ‘ 18.50 11.80 9.75 75.25 17.00 7 40.00 73.25 linotype and yore gv t.. 00-10. 25; electro- 
“an, 85 0 97K on « me iat eke sia ae type 9.00-9.25; mixed babbitt 9.25-9.50 
Jan, 17 ey _ cages Lcwsre 17.00 28.75 40.00 73.25 zine: Old zinc 4.25-4.75; new die cast scrap 
~~ 5.00 11.80 9.75 76.00 17.00 28.75 40.00 73.25 4.00-4.50; old die cast scrap 3.00-3.25 
NOTE pper: Elect ne . Tin: No. 1 pewter 39.00-41.00; block tin pipe 
Will wecrcee c' rolytic, del. Conn, Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E. St. Louis; Zinc, 60.00-62.00, No. 1 babbitt 30.00-30.50 
Antim: ‘rn, del, St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 99%, del.; Aluminum: Clippings 2S 10.50-11.00; old sheets 
unpack, bulk, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery 7.50-8.00, crankcase 7.50-8.00, borings and 
Ming Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. turnings 3.00-3.50. 
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MARKET PRICES 





Consumer prices, except as 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 

Feb. 2 $27.33 
Jan. 26 26.83 
Jan. 1950 26.93 
Feb. 1949 38.48 
Feb. 1945 19.17 

3ased on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 


and eastern Pennsylvania. 





PITTSBURGH 


Vo. 1 Heavy Melt. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. 
No. 1 Busheling 
No. 1 Bundles 


$31.00-31.50 
274.00-28.00* 
31.00-31.50 
31.90-31.50 


No. 2 Bundles . 24.00-25.00* 
No. 3 Bundles 23.00-24.00* 
Heavy Turnings 26.00-27.00 


Machine Shop 
Mixed Borings, 


Turnings 21.50-22.00} 
Turnings 21.50-22.00' 


Short Shovel Turnings. 25.00-26.00 
Cast Iron Borings.... 24.00-25.00 
Low Phos. Steel 32.00-33.00* 
Cast lron Grades* 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 33.50-34.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 38.00-39.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 31.00-32.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 27.00-28.00 
Railroad Scrap 
Vo. 1 R.R. Heavy} Melt. 32.010-3 92.50 
Ixies §§ 00-36.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 35.50-36.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 39.00-40.00 
Rails, 18 in, and under 40.00-41.00 
Railroad Specialties 34.00-35.00 
Splice Bars 32.00-33.50* 


Angles, 


* Nominal 


Crushers’ buying prices 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28 00-28.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.50-26.00 
No. 1 Busheling 28.00-28.50 
\ 1 Bundles 28.00-28.50 
No. 2 Bundles 22.00-22.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 18.00-18.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.90-21.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 21.00-21.50 
Cast lron Borings 21.00-21.50 

~*hos. 2990-29. 50 
Cut Structurals 31.00-31.50 


Cast Iron Grades 
Vo. 1 Cupola 40.90-40.50 
Charging Box Cast .. 36.50-37.50 
Stove Plate csccccee B000-36.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast 31.00-31.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 31.00-32.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 28.50-29.50 
Clean Auto Cast 41.00-41.50 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 35.50-36.00 
Burnt Cast .......... 31.50-32.50 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.00-32.50 
R.R. Malleable ....... 38.50-39.00 
Rails, 3 {ft and under 41.00-42.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 43.00-44.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 38.00-39.00 
Cast Steel ss ... 34.00-35.00 
Railroad Specialties. 35.00-35.50 
Uncut Tires .......... 36.00-37.00 
Angles, Splice Bars 39.50-40.50 


VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. 
No. 1 Bundles 
No. 2 Bundles 


Steel $31.00-31.50 
Steel 29.00-30.00 
31.00-31.50 
24.50-25.50 


Machine Shop Turnings. 21.50- 2? 50 
Short Shovel Turnings 23.50-24.00 
Cast Iron Borings 23.50-24.00 


Low Phos. 32.50-33.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.50-33.00 





otherwise 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


noted, including brokers’ 


commissions, 


as reported to STEEL, Feb. 


Changes shown in italics. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Steel $23.00-23.50 
21.00-21.50 
21.00-21.50 
2300-23 50 
18.00-19.00 
15.50-16.50 
17.50-18.00 
15.00-15.50 

25.50-26.00 
50-26.00 


Vo. 1 Heavy Melt. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling. 

No. 1 Bundles 

No. 2 Bundles. ‘ 

Machine Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings 

Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Bar Crop and Plate.. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 25.2 


Cut Structurals .... 25.00-26.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 2#.50-25.00 
Heavy Turnings Ma 24.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 29.00 
Knuckles and couplers 29.00 
Steel car wheels 29.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 36.00-37.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 34.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 34.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 25.00-26.00 
Clean Auto Cast... 36.00-37.00 
No. 1 Wheels. 37.00 
Malleable 38.00-39.00 
CINCINNATI 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $26.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 23.00 
No. 1 Busheling 26.00 
No. 1 Bundles 26.00 
No. 2 Bundles ; 20.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 16.00 
Cast Iron Borings.. 16.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast ... 38.00 
Charging Box Cast .... 32.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 32.00 
Stove Plate .. 30.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 22.00 
Brake Shoes ...... 22.00 
Clean Auto Cast 38.00 
Drop Broken Cast .. 42.00 

Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 30.00 
R.R. Malleable 30.00 
Rails, Rerolling Bt 34.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 33.00 
Rails, 18 in, and under 42.00 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices, 


f.o.b. shipping point) 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel $21.00-22.00 
No. 1 Bundles 23.00-24.00 
No. 2 Bundles 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 Busheling 23.00-24.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00-13.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00-13.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 14.00-15.00 


16.00-17.00 
23.00-24.00 


Cast Iron Borings 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 


Cast Iron Grades 


33.00-34.00 
29.00-30.00 
35.00-36.00 


No. 1 Cupola Cast ; 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Clean Auto Cast 


BUFFALO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.50-28.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.50-26.00 
No. 1 Bushelings ..... 25.50-26.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 26.50-27.00 
No. 2 Bundles ...... 24.00-24.50 


Machine Shop Turnings 18.00-18.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 19.00-19.50 


Cast Iron Borings .... 19.00-19.50 

Short Shovelings ..... 19.50-20.00 

Low Phos, ........... 29.00-29.50 
Cast Iron Grades 


35.00-36.00 
32.90-33.00 
31.00-32.00 


No. 1 Machinery 
No. 7 Cupola 
Malleable 


Railroad Scrap 
38.00-39.00 


35.00-35.50 
33.00-34.00 


Rails, 2 ft. and under. 
Serap rails 
Specialties 


NEW YORK 
‘Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.25-20.75 
2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.50-18.00 
No. 1 Busheling...... 17.50-18.00 
No. 1 Bundles 20.25-20.75 
No. 2 Bundles < 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 10.50-11.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.50-11.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 10.50-11.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 19.50-20.00 


Cut Structurals ... 19.50-20.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 19.50-20.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 26.00-27.00 
No. 1 Machinery...... 27.00-28.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 26.00-27.00 
Heavy Breakable .... 26.00-27.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 20.00-21.00 
Malleable .. 34.00 

BOSTON 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00-19.00 


Steel 17.00 
18.00-19.00 
16.50-17.00 
9.00-10.00 
9.00-9.50 
12.00-13.00 
20.00-21.00 
20.00-21.00 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. 
No. 1 Bundles f 
No. 1 Busheling 

Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 






Chemical Borings 19.00-19.50 
Cast Lron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 29.50-32.50 

Mixed Cast .......--+ 23.00-26€.00 

Heavy Breakable Cast 5.50-27.50 

Stove Plate .. 23.58-24.50 


Unstripped Motor Bloc ks 19.50-20.50 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.00-28.00 


No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.50-26.50 
No. 1 Bundles ....... 27.00-28.00 
No. 2 Bundles .... 22.00-23.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 18.00-19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 18.00-19.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 18.00-19.00 


Low Phos. ... ; 30.50-31.50 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 27.00-28.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 23.00-24.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 29.00-30.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 40.00-41.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 41.50-42.50 
No. 1 Wheels......... 33.00-34.00 
eg) | 31.00-32.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 50-29.50 


2 Fetes rrerneh Melt. 28. 
Malleable ee ; 35.00-36.00 
Rails, Rerolling ie 39.00-40.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 32.00-33.00 


Rails, 2 ft and under. 39.00-40.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 40.00-41.00 
Railroad Specialties 30.00-31.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 34.00-35.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 24.00 
No. 2 Bundles ....... 22.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 19.00 
Cast Iron Borings 18.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 30.00 
Cut Structurals yi 23.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 34.00-35.00 
Stove Plate =. oii. cine 28.00-30.00 
a Eee 23.00-24.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 28.00 
R.R. Malleable ...... nominal 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 37.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 25.00-26.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 31.00- 33.00 





















1950; gross tons except as nota 


sT. LOUIS 


“vg 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28. 00-29. 

oO. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24. 00.25,4 
sanhane Shop Turnings 14.00-15,4) 
Short Shovel Turnings. 15.00-19.9 


Grades 

35.00-36.) 
29. 00-30, 
25.00-29,) 
27.00-28.09 


Cast Iron 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 
Charging Box Cast 
Heavy Breakable Cast 
Brake Shoes 


Clean Auto Cast 36.00-38,09 
Burnt Cast 27 00-28.% 
Railroad Scrap 
R.R. Malleable 27. 00-28, 
Rails, Rerolling 36.00-37.% 
Rails, Random Lengths 32.00-33.4 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 36.00-37.% 
Uncut Tires ; 27.00-28.06 
Angles, Splice Bars 32.00-33,00 
Railroad Specialties 30.00-31.04 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 16.0 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 30.00-35.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 Ff 
Wheels sees ee 20.00 ff 
Rails, Random Lengths 20.00 
SEATTLE 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
No. 1 Busheling ‘ek 15.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 16.0 
No. 3 Bundles nom. 


Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 22.0 


Cut Structurals.. 22.0 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 23.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 27.50-30.0 
Heavy Breakable Cast 20.00 
Stove Plate .... 20. 
Unstripped Motor Bloc ks 18. 
Malleable ; 20.0 
Brake Ghoes...< «. «+ s- 18.0% 
Clean Auto Cast .... 25.0" 
No. 1 Wheels sibs 25.0 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 19.04 
Railroad Malleable 25.( 
Rails, Random Lengths 19.0 
Angles and Splice Bars 19.00 


LOS ANGELES 
(F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20. 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel va 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles... 16.00 
No. 3 Bundles ‘ Aon 
Machine Shop Turnings ha 
Mixed Borings, Turnings ons 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 24 i 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 20. 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 27.00-29.0 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
Rails, Rerolling 





HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Delivered prices) 


Heavy Melt. sg? 
No. 1 Bundles ...... ne 
Mechanical Bundles age 
Mixed Steel Scrap ape 
Mixed Borings, Turnings ape 
Rails, Remelting ....- pe " 
Rails, Rerolling ....-- 180 
Busheling .. 

Bushelings new ‘factory, — 
prep’d ‘ . 
Bushelings new ‘factory, ad 
UNPTON G 455:6 cece’ a 

Short Steel Turnings 1 
Cast Iron Grac 
00-43. 00" 


Cast 


* F.o.b. shipping poi! 
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SCRAP AND THE ELECTRIC FURNACE 


Little did Sir Humphrey Davy realize when he produced 

an electric arc between two carbon points, that his findings would 
prepare the way for the development of the electric 

furnace. This discovery culminated in the extensive use of 


electric furnaces in the steel industry. 


Scrap plays a vital role in the production of electric furnace 
steels .. . often the entire charge consists of scrap which must be 


of known analysis and specified size. 


We supply electric furnace scrap of all grades and can meet 


your requirements. Our specialized knowledge and experienced 


The Modern Electric Furnace personnel can solve your scrap problems. 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


Matin Office Branch O Yfftces 


LING fe | — 
Pliage LIBERTY BLDG. ee BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILL. HOUSTON, TEXAS PITTSBURGH, PA. 
acelphia 7, Pennsylvania —— — Empire Bldg. 100 W. Monroe St. 803-4-5 Milam Bldg. Oliver Bldg. 

Yards BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, O. LEBANON, PA, PUEBLO, COLO. 
LEBANO: p Statler Bldg. 1022 Midland Bldg. Luria Bldg. 334 Colorado Bldg. 

DEA: * READING, PA. |~iBN BUFFALO, N.Y. DETROIT, MICH. NEW YORK, N.Y. READING, PA. 
MODEN r (ECORSE), MICH. bese ; Genesee Bldg. 2011 Book Bldg. Woolworth Bldg. Luria Bldg. 
\. PA. © PITTSBURGH, PA. ors ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ERIE, PA, 2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE 1889 
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BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, inois iL 
Plants: Chicago, Illinois; New Castle, Indiana; Kalamazoo, Michigan — 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 137 « 138 


Cleveland—Pressure for shects an; 
strip continues unabated. Producer 
are virtually sold out for first ha} 
on the major grades and are turnin: 
down third quarter tonnage. Arty. 
motive and home appliance maker; 
requirements are particularly heavy 
The mills are allocating tonnage an; 
strict adherence to customers’ quota 
will be continued so long as demanj 
outstrips production. No noticeab 
easing in supply conditions is ¢,. 
pected before mid-second quarter at 
earliest. 

Consumers are ordering with ar 
eye to holding down extra charges 
Some customers have _ requeste 
changes in their specifications since 
the new extra cards were issued, but 
such requests have not been numer. 
ous. The market is firm pricewis 
except for isolated adjustments which 
continue to be made by the separate 
sellers. Republic Steel Corp. on Jan, 
31 announced a reduction of $5 per 
ton on field, armature and elec 
trical grades ‘of silicon sheets. 

Boston—Although not sold so far 
in advance as standard items, pres- 
sure for flat-rolled specialties is 
heavy. Silicon sheet orders are on 
the books for June delivery. E»- 
ameling and galvanized stock is in 
strong demand. While orders for 
galvanized are heavy, definite sched- 
uling beyond March or April is de- 
layed by some producers. Substar- 
tial ratio of silicon being booked is 
strip in coils. Carbon strip bookings 
are for second quarter, except for 
infrequent openings in schedules. An- 
alysis of recent price increases in- 
dicates consumers are absorbing costs 
in most cases and that nonintegrated 
producers of cold strip are squeezed 
hardest in matter of absorption of 
costs especially in low carbon grades 

Philadelphia — One midwestem 
sheet mill is expected to open books 
for second quarter momentarily on 
major grades. This is one of the few 
which has not already taken such 
action. Interest is still shown in the 
possible effects of the Chrysler strike 
on sheet schedules, with indication 
that there may be a loosening up 1 
spots which will be reflected in the 
East, should the walkout continue 
much longer. To date, however, the 
strike has had no effect on require: 
ments of a large sub-contractor here. 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocks, 
Pa., has put on a second turn at it 
new 30-inch strip mill. 

Cincinnati—Strong sheet deman¢ 
is bringing pressure for delivery p0s 
tions in second quarter. District 
mills are all set to arrange schedules 
for the remainder of the half-yea! 
Demand is broad, one feature bells 
the renewed volume needs of sheets 
for household appliances. Mills col 
sider the market “healthy.” Stall 
less steel requirements are heaviel 

Chicago—Monthly quotas for se 
ond quarter are awaited by ©: 
sumers. There are no indica! fons of 
any increase over the current period 

Supporting the opinion stec! supp! 
will remain tight on cold-rolled sheets 
throughout next quarter is forwar 
conversion ordering. Automakers a 
currently discussing deals for Maj 
Seeond quarter is wide open ‘or hot 
rolled conversion tonnage. | ressurt 
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has heightened for prompt shipment 
to automakers probably as a hedge 
against @ possible output loss because 
of the coal shortage. 

St. Louis—Second quarter sheet 
allocations have been made. Quotas 
are the same as for first quarter, 
approximating 60 to 75 per cent of 
requested tonnage. — 

Los Angeles—Delivery dates are 
receiving greater emphasis as con- 


ae sumer pressure for sheets increases. 
able Ee There is little disposition to accumu- 
; ex. late inventory, but fabricators’ needs 
er at Mme increased in January. — 
San Francisco—Supplies of galvan- 
h anf™meized sheets are tight, but strip and 
rges, hot rolled sheets are gradually be- 
ested qe coming more plentiful. 
since 
, but ® e e 
imer- fe Atlantic Steel Revises Prices 
PWise 
vhich Atlanta — Atlantic Steel Co., this 
arate [ee city, has advanced net prices on 
Jan, nails and staples, under all columns 
} per fae effective Jan. 23. Increases in dollars 
elec: ME per 100 Ibs follow: 
Common Nails: 2d, 0.30; 3d, 0.30; 
» far Me 4d, 0.20; 5d, 0.10 ) 
pres- Finishing Nails: 3d, 0.45; 4d, 0.45; 
s is fe 6d, 0.35; 8d, 0.15; 10d, 0.15. 
P On Casing Nails: 4d, 0.25; 6d, 0.25; 8d, 
En- Me 0.15; 10d, 0.15; 16d, 0.15. 
is in Fine Nails: 3d, 0.20. 
for Egg Case Nails, cement coated, 
hed- large flat head: 3d, 0.25. 
de- Countersunk Nails, cement coated: 
tan 3d, 0.10; 4d, 0.10; 5d, 0.10. 
d is Lath-Blued Sterilized: 2d, 0.40; 3d, 
ings 0.40; 3d light, 0.40. 
for Flooring Brads (standard): 8d, 
An. 0.15 


i [Flooring Brads (blunt point): 84d, 
0.15 


ated Plaster Board Nails, smooth, blued, 
zed long diamond point, 19/64 in. diam. 
of head: 1% in. x 13, 0.40; 1% in. x 13, 
des. 0.40; 3% in. head: 1% in. x 12, 0.40. 
tern Box Nails, cement coated: 3d, 0.20; 
Oks 4d, 0.25; 6d, 0.20; 7d, 0.20; 8d, 0.20. 
on Poultry Netting Staples, galvan- 
few ized: % in, x 14 gage, 0.30. 
uch 
the 
ike Wire... 
” Wire Prices, Page 139 
the Cleveland—Order backlogs in most 
“ Wire products will support high-level 
= operations well into second quarter. 
al Farm requirements are expanding, 
“te being stimulated by the open winter 
ea, in many sections of the country. 
its Further gains are expected next 
month when usual spring farm ac- 
and TM tivities get under way. Nails are 
Osi In noticeably tight supply. Fencing 
rict and barbed wire also are reported 
lles HE heavily booked up. 
“ae Huntington, W. Va.—West Virginia 
ing Steel & Mfg. Co. has advanced fence 


posts $4 per ton to column 116. 

ston — Preformed staple and 
bookbinders’ wire have advanced $20 
& ton; box stay wire, $15. New size 
extras also apply to latter two grades. 
mn Pittsburgh—Sellers’ order backlogs 


of extend two to three months on mer- 
od, MB Chant and manufacturers’ wire items. 
ly An unusually heavy demand for nails 
ts yon fence is noted for this season, 
rd _ to mild weather in many areas. 
re pron producers have increased oper- 
iy i ts. s“hedules to meet demand for 
t cordon bright wire. Automo- 
re <7 "quirements are particularly 
ell sustained. 
L 
Februsy 6, 1950 








| eyes, with disastrous results 


| company alike, it’s time to 


He didn’t forget... 
He just took a chance! 








When workers risk their 
to both themselves and the 


look into the cause of un- 
gafe practices. 





Goggle Style TAW51 


| WILLSON answers the problem of getting safety equip- 








ment worn by designing the utmost comfort into their 
entire line of eye and respiratory protective devices. The 
goggles illustrated have eyecups that are molded to fit 
the bony structure around the eyes. The chain bridge and 
elastic headband are adjustable for comfortable fit. And 
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the Super-Tough* lenses meet or exceed Federal Specifi- . A 
oOo oe Ww ¥ e | 


ae 


NEW CATALOG 


In addition to product in- 
formation, it contains in- 
formation on safety glass, 
filter glass, respiratory haz- 
ards, etc., which will help 
you select proper safety 
equipment to meet specific 


cations for optical clarity as well as impact resistance. 


Lo 
Kt 
WIL SON hazards. Send for it! 


“Established 1870" *T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 237 WASHINGTON STREET, READING, PENNA. 
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Conveyors at delivery end of 
pickler. Coils of beavy gauge 
brass roll out on wood lined run- 
way to Trough Roll Conveyor at 
rear. Coil is upended and feeds 
directly into Vertical Lift to over- 
bead storage loop. Or coil is 
pushed off Upender bed onto 
roller conveyor in foreground, to 
crane pick-up station, 












..@ NAME that carries weight 
in the STEEL INDUSTRY 


Both literally and in reputation — Logan Conveyors carry 
| weight around the steel mill and other heavy-industry plants. 


Steel coils up to 30,000 pounds, massive plates, bars and shapes 
are all-in-the-day’s-work with heavy-duty Logan installations. 
' Engineered for the purpose, dependable Logan Conveyors are 
on the job every work-day in the nation’s foremost mills. 


. And it is this dependability, built up over years of service to 
the steel industry, that makes the Logan name carry weight 
among steel men everywhere. It’s good busi- 






ness to Conveyorize every possible operation. 


Write for literature or for an engineer to call. 


LOGAN CO., INC., 535 CABEL ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 13 


Seattle—Rolling mills are on . 
duced schedules. Severe weather has 
interrupted schedules and restricte; 
deliveries. Estimators are busy as 
considerable work is up for bids, 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 137 


Pittsburgh—Merchant carbon bar 
deliveries are extended 4 to 6 weeks 
Alloy classifications are available iy 
regular processing period, with excep. 
tion of spring flats which, in most 
instances, are booked ahead 4 to 6 
weeks. Sellers report no hold-up of 
shipments to date resulting from the 
Chrysler strike. Some improvement 
in demand is noted from cold finish- 
ers, although these interests report 
prompt shipments still are availabk 
on cold-drawn bars. Consumers find 
little leeway in avoiding higher bar 
extra schedules, although in some in- 
stances manganese specifications hav: 
been lowered to fall within the bas 
range of 0.40 to 0.60 per cent. 

Philadelphia—A fairly comfortable 
position exists for both producers and 
consumers of hot carbon bars. Most 
sellers have backlogs of four to six 
weeks, although one large eastern 
producer is virtually sold out for the 
quarter. Buyers have fair stocks 
and, hence, in most instances feel 
no need for the placing of new orders 
for earlier shipments. Actually, the 
flow of business has been steady and 
diversified. Cold-finished carbon bars 
can be had within two to three weeks, 
except in the specialties, where de- 
liveries run eight weeks and beyond 

Boston—Increase of $5 per ton on 
cold-finished alloy bars is now general 
with base 5.20c f.o.b. Worcester and 
other New England producing points 
Demand for alloy stock, while not 
heavy, is steady. More producers are 
absorbing freight on stainless. In 
the carbon range, smaller rod sizes 
are more extended. Deliveries ar 
in May with most mills; larger sizes 
can be shipped in four to five weeks 
Consumer inventories are usualiy i 
good balance. 

New York—Hot carbon bars are in 
steady demand, deliveries averaging 
around four to six weeks, Consumers 
by shopping around, can do evel 
better on some sizes. Inquiry } 
diversified. Cold-drawn carbon ba! 
shipment promises show little chang' 
around four to five weeks; hot an¢ 
cold alloy bars, four to six weeks 
In some instances, especially hot 
carbon bars, producers are booked 
ahead eight and nine weeks. 

Cleveland — Merchant bar ord! 
backlogs are substantial but sellers 
still are booking business for lat 
first quarter shipment. Pressure 10! 
bars is not comparable with that 1 
sheets and strip. Hot carbon b# 
shipment promises range up to 5 
weeks on the more popular siZ 
Cold-drawn shipments are available 
in four to five weeks and alloy bas 
in less than five weeks. Prices #' 
firm at the recently establishe: high’ 


levels but conflict in the new ext” 
cards on bars and rods mey rest! 
in early revision with respec’ to © 
tain sizes. 
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Plates eee 
Plate Prices, Page 137 


Philadelphia—District plate mills 


f report little improvement in demand, 


and much of such business as is com- 
ing out is for early shipment. “They 
all seem to want it yesterday,” one 
producer ascerted. This pressure for 
nearby delivery is ascribed in part 
to the fact that one leading producer 
ig now booked up until around the 
middle of March and that another, 
with extensive connections in the Mid- 
west where plate demand is more ac- 
tive than along the Seaboard, is 
pooked up at least that far ahead, 
if not a little further. This not only 
increases the pressure on local dis- 
trict mills for quick shipment, but 
provides a certain tonnage that they 
would not otherwise get. However, 
these latter mills still report volume 
as far from satisfactory, with most 
able to make shipments within three 
weeks. 

Each one of three district plate 
mills took off an open hearth last 
week, as raw steel accumulations 
were becoming more than adequate. 
Lukens Steel Co. was one and this 
was not surprising, because, as noted 
in a previous iscue, it had closed 
down its 204-inch mill last month 
for electrification, and a _ reduction 
in ingot requirements was expected. 
It has taken off three since the sus- 
pension of operations at this mill. 

Boston—- Most plate fabricators 
have workable inventories to cover 
current operations and are doing only 
light and spotty buying. Most car- 
bon plate sizes can be delivered in 
three weeks, less when trucks are 
utilized from eastern Pennsylvania. 
Large diameter pipe requirements are 
heavier than usual, but small tank 
volume is off. Except for weldments, 
bulk of plate buying is confined to 
lighter gages. 

New York—Plate requirements 
continue restricted, making it dif- 
ficult for producers to maintain sched- 
ules. Most eastern mills quote three 
weeks shipment; even better in some 
Instances. Improvement is reported 
in oil and gas requirements, but 
heavy lines lag generally. 

Chicago—More concern over price 

competition than supply is expressed 
by plate fabricators. Upward re- 
vision of plate prices is not being 
passed on to consumers in bidding on 
new projects, trend of bid prices, in- 
stead, being down. 
Of considerable concern is slowness 
oil refinery plate fabrication busi- 
hess. Fabricators say oil companies 
traditionally wait until the last min- 
ute before seeking bids. When ap- 
Propriations are made, fabricators ex- 
pect substantial new construction 
trom this direction. 

Freight car building and repair 
Work holds the key to long-range 
plate demand. Sellers are hopeful 
the drought of new car ordering will 
‘nd through a program now being 


¢ 
of 


discussed. This involves purchase of 
ha by financial institutions, and 
‘heir lease to the railroads. 


_Seattle—Several sizable projects in- 

naving plates are up for early ac- 

ans, UP operations in this area 

eters w ebb, but indications are 

aie usiig. Weather conditions have 
“rse:y affected the industry. 
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Let READY-POWER 
Solve Your 
Trucking Problems 


Ready-Power-Equipped Baker Fork Trucks Loading Semi-Trailers 


Heavy loads and long hours can’t stump Ready-Power 
gas-electric Power Units. They are designed to “take it’* 
and built to last. They’re better than good enough to 
handle the toughest jobs hour after hour, day after day 
with constant power generated right on the truck. 
Specify Ready-Power for your next electric truck or write 


for information about converting present equipment. 





™READY-DOWER~ 


3824 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 











Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 140 


Los Angeles — Demand for pip: 
drilling rigs, and other oil field equip. 
ment continues slow, with domestic 
producers buying largely for replace. 
ment needs. Principal sustaining 
factor is export requirements, with 
a fair amount of business coming 
from oil companies in Venezuela ang 
Argentina. 

Seattle—Inquiry for cast iron pip, 
is slow, but more favorable weather 
is expected to stimulate demand, 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 137 


Boston—Including 2250 tons, store 
addition, Boston, inquiry for fabri- 
cated structural steel approximates 
5000 tons. Relatively large volume 
of welded work is included, also 
open steel grid flooring. Large 
bridge program by Massachusetts 
will be sustained by an elevated ar- 
terial highway, Boston, for which 
first contracts will be out for es- 
timates next month. 

New York—Structural inquiry is 
accumulating. Most fabricators an- 
ticipate noticeable improvement in 
contracts by late February or early 
March. They are optimistic on the 
outlook for first half. At the moment, 
business is spotty and fabricators’ 
backlogs are shrinking. 

Philadelphia—On the basis of 
normal comparisons, public works 
continue to lead the _ structural 
parade in this district. Power plants 
and miscellaneous utility work is 
fairly active, but in general indus- 
trial work lags. There is little of- 
fice building construction and, while 
apartment house plans are fairly 
numerous, much is being held up 
because costs exceed budgets. 

Sluggishness in private work is 
being generally felt by fabricators, 
some of which are now going after 
different types of work than they 
usually go in for, including public 
work. Prices on fabricated mater- 
ial, rather than reflect the recent 
increases in mill prices, are actually 
lower than they have been in 4 
long time. 

Cleveland — Competition is keen 
among structural fabricators for the 
small jobs currently before the trade. 
This being the off-season for build- 
ing, demand for structurals is slow 
However, substantial building activi- 
ty is in prospect beginning in the 
spring, especially with respect to 
public projects. Meanwhile, shape 
supply is described as ample though 
wide flange sections continue tight. 

Los Angeles — Fabricators report 
substantial increase in inquiries, ¢> 
pecially in channels and light struc- 
tural items. Building authorities 
consider the outlook for 1950 increas- 
ingly favorable. 

San Francisco—Demand for struc 
tural shapes lags. Stocks of most 
items are ample, in some cases €X 
cessive. Pickup in building is Ur 
likely before March. ; 

Seattle—Fabricating operations aré 
slow, weather interfering. Ba klogs 


are not impressive, but figur a 
out on a number of sizable jobs ©chet 
uled for early action. 
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Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 138 


pitisburgh—No let-up in tin plate 
requirements is indicated throughout 
first half. Producers are experiencing 
little difficulty in selling secondary 
products and, in most instances, are 
booked through second quarter. 
Length extras for holloware enamel- 
ing black plate have been revised. 
For base lengths of over 42 to 48 
inches and over 48 inches to 60 inches, 
extras of $1 and $2 per ton, respec- 
tively, are charged. The unbalanced 
tin plate demand-supply outlook has 
prompted Bethlehem Steel Co. to 
expand facilities at Sparrows Point, 
while Weirton Steel Co.’s expansion 
program includes an additional 
electrolytic line. 


Semifinished Steel .. . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 137 


Pittsburgh—-Growing tightness in 
steel supply has prompted additional 
metalworking companies, chiefly auto- 
motive and electrical appliance con- 
cerns, to seek supplementary tonnage 
through conversion arrangements. Ex- 
tent of price spread for this type 
tonnage is not divulged. Wire rod 
supply is more critical due to im- 
proved operations among noninte- 
grated wire producers and slight im- 
provement in activity of nut and 
bolt interests. Growing shortage of 
tube rounds is noted. Skelp buyers 
have been forced to revise former 
order pattern to avoid new order 
quantity extras for under 200 net 
tons which range up to $5 per ton. 


Metallurgical Coke. . . 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 140 


Chicago—Foundry coke prices are 
up $1 a ton, effective Feb. 6 for most 
nearby producers. The Chicago pro- 
ducer, who raised its oven price to 
$21 on Feb. 1, quotes an arbitrary 
Chicago delivered price of $22.25. Av- 
erage switching charge for other pro- 
ducers makes their Chicago delivered 
price $22.45. Terre Haute oven price 
is now $21.20. Milwaukee oven price 
is $21.75. 

Pittsburgh — Foundry coke supply 
remains adequate due to depressed 
activity among jobbing foundries. 


Bolts, Nuts... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 140 


Cleveland—Industrial fasteners de- 
mand is exceeding trade expectations. 
Bolt and nut producers are doing 
larger volume business than had been 
anticipated for this period, and rivet 
makers report encouraging improve- 
ment in demand from important con- 
suming lines that in recent months 
have been ordering only lightly. 

Price increases in January did not 
create much buying resistance. Bolt- 
makers could increase production 

current levels if steel supply 
permit. Supply difficulties 
ing encountered, especially with 
respect to quality. One important 
bolt and nut producer has been com- 
Pelled to reject considerable off-qual- 
ity stecl since the end of the strike 
last N vember, 
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HERC-ALLOY FEATURES 


@ America’s first alloy steel sling chain... first 
to bear a serial number. 


@ Every CM HERC-ALLOY Sling Chain is alloy 
steel throughout...links, rings, hooks. There 
is only one grade... the best. 


ft Every chain is individually tested and accom- 
panied by a certificate of registration. 


@ Links are side welded for maximum strength 
by patented INSWELL electric method. 


@ HERC-ALLOY Chains should never be 
annealed. 


@ HERC-ALLOY Chains are lighter...stronger... 
easier to handle...outlast ordinary chains 
4 to 5 times...cost less on the job. 


HERC-ALLOY.. the chain you can SEE is safe 


@ A simple visual inspection* is all 
that is needed to determine the con- 
tinued serviceability of a HERC-ALLOY 
Chain. That's why more and more of 
the important companies are stand- 
ardizing on HERC-ALLOY... because 
HERC-ALLOY Chains are immune to 
unseen dangerous 
crystallization. .. be- 
| cause you can see 
i when a HERC-ALLOY 
| Chain needs repairs 

i or replacing. 
| *Write for your copy 


a \ of this new, informative 
10 \ 
qwsrec =f 


booklet. No charge. 


COLUMBUS-McKINNON 


CHAIN CORPORATION 


m-Moore Hoist Cort 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y 


SALES OFFICES: New York + Chicago + 


Cleveland + San Francisco « 


Los Angeles 


Tw iwN wt. 
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Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 141 


Cleveland—Further slight improve- 
ment in demand is reported by local 
steel distributors but volume still is 
disappointing. Open weather through- 
out this area has stimulated repair 
work on a larger than norma] season- 
al scale, however, and this has 
brought out demand which might 
otherwise have been deferred until 
spring. Warehouse stocks, in most 
product categories, now are in good 
shape. 

Philadelphia—Distributors look for 
business this month to be well sus- 
tained on a daily basis. Last month, 
activity was better than in December. 


i 


a as es 


Ghee 2 ea 


Anaconda’s production is the principal U. S. 
source of supply for metallurgical grade 
manganese ore. Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., 


and Anaconda, Montana. 


Some distributors report a gain of at 
least 10 per cent. Due to the $1 
mill extra put into effect on C1018 
cold-drawn bars, warehousemen are 
switching to C1020 as base. 

Boston—-Except for flat-rolled prod- 
ucts, warehouse inventories are in 
better balance with demand, which, 
for heavier carbon products, is down 
slightly. Sheet orders, notably gal- 
vanized, are heavy and in excess of 
supply. 

Pittsburgh—Distributors’ shipments 
from stock last month recorded mod- 
erate improvement over December 
volume and there is good prospect of 
further improvement this month. 
Warehouse stocks are ample, exclud- 
ing galvanized and cold-rolled sheets, 
wide flange beams and pipe items. 





ANACONDA 
COPPER MINING COMPANY 
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Los Angeles—<Activity of distriby. 
tors has perked up noticeably, with 
demand firmer in sheet and bar 
categories. Prices are stabilized with 
warehouses posting increases in most 
items. Hot-rolled sheet is up 60 cents: 
hot-rolled strip, up 15 cents; cold- 
rolled strip, up 50 cents; hot-rolleq 
rounds, up 45 cents; carbon plates, 
up 55 cents. Warehouses have added 
three additional base quantities to 
those already used for hot-rolled prod. 
ucts, 

San Francisco—Distributors’ busgj- 
ness is dull. Galvanized sheets ar 
in heavy demand, but remain scarce 
Cold-rolled sheets also are in short 
supply. 

Seattle—Wholesalers have had a 
poor month, outdoor construction hay- 
ing been affected by extreme winter 
weather and heavy snow. Small shops 
have laid off forces. 


Refractories ... 


Refractories Prices, Page 141 


Pittsburgh—Some ladle brick in- 
terests have advanced prices $5 per 
1000 brick for dry press and wire 
cut quality. New price level is $60 
for dry press and $58 per 1000 for 
wire cut. 


Piglron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 136 


Buffalo—Improvement is noted in 
demand for merchant iron but two 
blast furnaces are idle because of 
the coke pinch. Pig iron operations 
are down to 81 per cent of capacity. 

While demand for merchant iron 
increased, falling off is reported in 
movement of metal to Michigan 
foundries affected by the Chrysler 
strike. Offsetting the motor picture 
is a pickup in shipments to heating 
manufacturers. 

The Donner-Hanna Coke Corp. 
which supplies Hanna Furnace and 
Republic Steel with coke, cut opera- 
tions 20 per cent. 

Boston—Pig iron shipping orders 
are up slightly, but until foundry 
melt steps higher no material im- 
provement in pig iron releases is ex- 
pected. Despite low melt, some shops 
operating off inventories are forced 
to take in more tonnage. Buying, 
however, is close to requirements with 
few consumers showing a disposition 
to build inventory. Currently, ship- 
ments are around two to one malle- 
able compared with No. 2 foundry 

Philadelphia—Although the strike 
in the AFL foundries in the im- 
mediate area has entered its fourth 
week, pig iron sellers report a fail 
volume of business, improved spec! 
fications coming in from the outside 
to help bolster business. One leading 
seller reported better buying in Jan- 
uary than had prevailed at any time 
during the preceding two months 

Pittsburgh—Slight improvement 1D 
foundry activity is developing. Mer- 
chant pig iron supply is adequate to 
meet current needs. However, the 
leading producer is shipping its 
tire output and the supply situation 
could easily become a retarding pro 
duction factor should a slight uptum 
in foundry activity gain momentum. 

Cleveland—-Foundry pig iro! melt 
is improving. Merchant iron is mov 
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ing © little faster on old contracts 
put no spurt in buying has developed. 
Most foundries are covered fairly 
well ahead and are ordering only 
against definite requirements. Threat- 
ened curtailment of pig iron produc- 
tion because of coal shortage has not 
yet brought out any noticeable pro- 
tective buying. Last week the coal sup- 
ply outlook was reported slightly 
otter. 

Oe actamath—-Merchant pig iron de- 
mand is sluggish. Melt is slightly 
improved, but foundries will not stock 
iron, even in face of possible fur- 
nace curtailments, so long as a coke 
shortage is threatened. 

St. Louis—Demand remains high, 
especially from farm equipment lines. 
New pressure from local producers’ 
southern selling territory is expected 
from a reported $3 price hike on 
Daingerfield (Tex.) iron. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 144 


Pittsburgh—-Small lot purchases of 
No. 1 open-hearth grades of scrap 
within the range of $31-$31.50 repre- 
sent an advance of $1.50 a ton. Sec- 
ondary steelmaking grades are nom- 
inally unchanged. Increased activity 
is noted in turnings to offset string- 
ency in coal supply. Consumption of 
cast scrap remains somewhat de- 
pressed, despite threatened curtail- 
ment in pig iron output. Stronger 
price tone also is noted among recent 
railroad list awards, with railroad 
heavy melting selling within a range 
of $32 to $32.50 and specialties at a 
top of $35. Flow of scrap to consum- 
ers’ yards is well maintained and 
mills’ inventories are ample in most 
instances. 

Philadelphia—Prices on steel scrap 
are a bit stiffer but on cast grades 
a trifle easier, thus reversing the 
situation that prevailed earlier in the 
year. No, 1 heavy melting steel and 
No. 1 bundles are higher at $23-$23.50, 
delivered, and machine shop turnings 
are higher at $15.50-$16.50 and short 
shovel turnings at $17.50-$18. Elec- 
tric furnace bundles are easier at 
$24.50-§25. Railroad specialties are 
easier with knuckles and couplers and 
steel car wheels $29.00. 

In general, steel grades reflect a 
stronger undertone. Except for mal- 
leable which is now lower at $38.00- 
$39.00, the principal cast grades are 
unchanged. There is a softer tone 
and anything like substantial buying 
many of several leading grades ap- 
pears likely to draw concessions. 

Cleveland—A stronger undertone 
developed in the scrap market late 
last week, despite continuation of 
only small-scale buying. Based on 
sales made outside the district and 
“‘cattered orders here, prices advanced 
$1 a ton on steelmaking grades and 
‘1 to $1.50 a ton on turnings, low 
Phos and cut structurals. Cast iron 
grades were generally unchanged, al- 
though No. 1 cupola cast eased to 
$40-$40.50; heavy breakable cast, to 
a 50; clean auto cast, to $41- 
StL DU 

Detroit—Bidding on automotive 
lists shows little life, with prices 
Perhaps 50 to 75 cents a ton higher. 
Howe\or, this quickly subsided and 
the corrent market is unchanged. 
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Buffalo—Activity in steelmaking 
grades is confined to dealer ship- 
ments on old orders but the cast 
market has tumbled about $1 a ton 
on sales totaling approximately 2000 
tons. This carried cupola to $32-33. 
Light offerings of No. 1 machinery 
ranged from $35-36. 

Dealers report the market is show- 
ing resistance to further price de- 
clines with a limited sale of extra 
quality No. 1 heavy melting at 50 
cents to $1 higher than the prevail- 
ing range on regular No, 1. 

Chicago—Prices marked time last 
week, but were under pressure from 
dealers for a higher level. Collection 
has slowed somewhat because of 
present price levels and some cur- 
tailment in generation, but brokers 


who advanced their buying prices 
more than the recent general in- 
crease quickly moved back into line. 
One mill has set its February buying 
price at the unchanged level of $28 
for industrial No. 1 heavy melting 
and retains the $28 on track price of 
No. 1 material railroad. 

New York—Scrap brokers have ad- 
vanced buying prices on No. 1 heavy 
melting steel and No. 1 bundles to 
$20.25-$20.75, f.o.b. chipping point, as 
a result of a better movement into 
the Pittsburgh district. 

Boston—-Heavy melting steel scrap 
buying is sluggish with prices barely 
steady. Best offer for No. 2 is $17, 
shipping point, but $19-$19.50 for No. 
1 heavy melting is not tested. Heavy 
busheling is slightly easier. Lighter 





HEAT-INDUCED BREAKDOWN 





To maintain proper temperatures of the special flood-lubrica- 
tion system used for its large calenders (shown), Adamson: United 
Co. pipes the hard worked lube oil through Ross Type BCF 
Exchangers. As the mirror-like rolls impart a smooth, lustrous 
surface to continuous strips of plastic, potentially dangerous heat 
is drawn from the oil by BCF’s constantly high transfer rate. 

Just as it does in many other types of basic industrial equipment, 
BCF here keeps the oil at uniformly correct temperature, to protect 
bearings and maintain proper clearances between close-tolerance 


surfaces. 


In their varied sizes and capacities, Adamson United Machines 
are matched by the proper capacity BCF from stock. For compact, 
all-copper and copper alloy BCFs are not only standardized at the 
highest levels of heat transfer performance, but are mass produced 
in a range of carefully selected sizes broad enough to meet the 
needs of practically any lube oil or hydraulic fluid assignments. 

Such standardization not only lowers the cost to primary equip- 
ment makers who build-in BCFs as a bulwark against excessive 
heat; but it speeds delivery to those who need this vital protection 


for existing equipment. 


* WRITE TODAY for illustrated booklet 1.1K1. This 
detailed information on BCF Exchangers is FREE. 







Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Inc., Div. of American Rad- 
iator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 1431 West Ave., 
Buffalo 13, N. Y. In Canada, Horton Steel Works, 
Limited, Fort Erie, Ont. 


BC? EXCHANGERS 
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MARKET NEWS —_ 





The Straightener That Cuts Accurate Lengths! 





FAST ON-THE-SPOT REPAIRS 









Type 3A now straightens wire from %” to 2” dia., 9/16” in basic 
Type 4A (similar to illustration) handles diameters from %” to 
Other advantages are: 


wire. 


5g”, 11/16” in basic wire. 








Almost continuous wire travel 


Now Available 
with Greater Capacity! 


® Lightning cut-off assures square-cut ends 
High speed, direct driven 5-die straightening flier 
Quiet, highly efficient V-belt motor drive 


5 
2 
° 


METTLER MACHINE TOOL, INC. 


132R Lawrence Street 


Ball and roller bearings throughout 


Write for catalog 


New Haven, Conn. 


Representatives in all principal cities and in foreign countries. 





With This Portable Welder! 
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Welding at the breakdown-scene. . 
light but rugged 180 amp. Lincoln Welder, powered by a two-cylinder Wisconsin 


Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engine. 
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Ue WISCONSIN Powered! 


This inexpensive ‘‘Linc- 
welder'', made by Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, 
O., is easily mounted on 
running gear or truck for 
welding service anywhere. 


. adds up fo savings in time and labor with this 


The performance satisfaction of Wisconsin Engine power increases not only the 
reliability of equipment in all fields, but also increases the confidence of both equip- 
ment user and builder. They're sold on such features as self-cleaning, thrust-absorb- 


ing Timken tapered roller bearings at both ends of the crankshaft . . 
air-cooling, from sub-zero to 140°F... 


. fool-proof 


an easily serviced OUTSIDE rotary type, high 


tension magneto with impulse coupling, for quickest any-weather starts . . . plus 
heavy-duty construction, inside and out. 


Your investigation is invited! 3 to 30 hp., 4-cycle single-cylinder, 2-cylinder, and 
V-type 4-cylinder models. 


| 
| 
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grades of steel scrap are generally 
unchanged. D 

St. Louis—Absence of new orders 
leaves scrap prices unchanged. Fill. 
ing of most outstanding orders js 
completed and large consumers are 
expected to “look around” for a 
period before placing new ones. 

Los Angeles—Scrap demand lags 
with Kaiser out of the market for 
the present, and Bethlehem ang 
Columbia buying only small tonnages 

Seattle — January’s movement of 
steel scrap has been below normal. 
Back orders have been shipped 
Weather conditions have handicapped 
yard operations. Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle, will bh 
back in the market next month for 
steel scrap. 

San Francisco—Mill demand for 
scrap is sluggish and dealers are 
heavily loaded. Prices show no 
change. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian producers 
have revised base prices on hot rolled 
sheets, plate and steel bars, and at 
the same time adopted new extras in 
effect in the United States. Hot- 
rolled sheets are reduced from 3.85c 
base to 3.65c and steel plates from 
3.95¢c to 3.85¢c per pound, while steel 
bars are advanced from 3.50c to 3.75c 
f.o.b. Hamilton. 

No change is made in base price for 
cold-rolled strip, but U. S. extras now 
apply. Galvanized sheets also are 
unchanged, but a price revision is 
under consideration. Extras on gal- 
vanized sheets also have been revised 
in line with U. S. changes. 

While it appears on surface there 
has been a reduction in the price of 
hot-rolled sheets and plate, actually 
by adopting the U. S. extras the cost 
of most items will be higher. 

According to local steel interests, 
the new prices will have a tendency 
to turn a larger volume of business 
to British steel producers who al- 
ready have booked large tonnage or- 
ders for delivery this year. While 
previously it was thought British 
steel would replace a_ substantial 
tonnage of U. S. materials flowing 
into this market, now it is believed 
imports from Britain may cut into 
domestic produced lines in that de- 
valued pound sterling will give a big 
edge to the British. 

Import controls on steel are ex- 
pected to be abandoned and blanket 
permits will be issued to Canadian 
importers. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 

2400 tons, Country Club Center apartments 
Philadelphia, to American Bridge C©®., 
Pittsburgh. 

700 tons, lower leaves McNary dam naviga- 
tion lock, to Willamette Iron & Steel Co. 
Portland, Oreg. 

650 tons, renovation of White House, Wash- 
ington, to Bethlehem Steel] Co. 

600 tons, state bridges, Reading-\oburn 
Mass., to American Bridge Co., Pitts»urgh; 
Lane Construction Co., Meriden, Conn. 
general contractor. 

600 tons, bascule bridge, McNary dam, Wil- 
lamette Iron & Steel Co., Portland, 0'°s- 
500 tons, Ferry street state bridge, | ~~ 
Oreg., to Poole, McGonigle & Dick for 

land, Oreg. 

300 tons, state bridge, Northampton unty 


STEEL 
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Pennsylvania, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

250 tons, Newberry store building, Spokane, 
Wash., to Union Iron Works, Spokane, 

200 tons, miscellaneous smal] jobs, Portland, 
Oreg., and vicinity, to Gunderson Bros. En- 
gineering Corp., Portland, Oreg. 

150 tons, conveyors for National Biscuit Co., 
Portiand, Oreg., and boiler house, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, to Gunderson Bros. 
Engineering Corp., Portland. 

150 tons, conveyor system, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, to Gunderson Bros. Engineer- 
ing Corp., Portland. 

150 tons, gates and stop logs, Bureau of 
Reclamation project, in Arizona, to Gun- 
derson Bros, Engineering Corp., Portland, 
Oreg 

140 tons, two railroad bridges East low canal, 
Columbia Basin project, to American Bridge 
Co., Portland, low $25,343 f.0.b. Gary, Ind. 
40 tons, Children’s Aid Society building, New 
York, to Grand Iron Works, that city. 

120 tons, addition, building No. 40, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., to A. B. 
Rote Co., that city. 

00 tons, state bridge, Berks county, to Beth- 
ehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 

2250 tons, store addition, Jordan-Marsh Co., 
Boston; George H. Fuller Co., Boston, low 
on general contract, 

1800 tons, three state bridges Lookout Point 
dam, Oregon; American Bridge Co., Port- 
land, low $431,183. 

{00 tons, apartment, Baltimore Contractors 
Inc., Baltimore; bids closing. 

1050 tons, state bridge, Lexington-Waltham, 
Mass.; bids in. 

50) tons, Spingarn high school, Washington; 
Kramer-Volmerhausen, that city, low on 
general contract. 

450 tons, FA-BRP 50-2, Bronx, New York; 
general contract to the Horn Construction 
Co., that city. 

400 tons, Metaline Falls Washington state 
bridge, bids to Olympia Feb, 14. 

) tons, boiler house and power plant, vet- 
erans hospital, Lexington, Ky.; bids Feb. 
10, 

230 tons, telephone building addition, 193 
Manhattan Ave., New York; Bethlehem 
Stee] Co., low bidder. 

200 tons, three state bridges, Sutton, Ux- 
bridge-Douglas, Mass.; bids Feb. 7, depart- 
ment of public works, Boston. 

-00 tons, warehouse addition, Edgcomb Steel 
Co,, Philadelphia; bids closed Feb. 3. 

163 tons, state bridge, Lycoming and Colum- 
dia counties; bids Feb. 17. 

140 tons, bridge, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Broadacre, O.; bids Feb. 8. 

130 tons, state bridge, Lexington, Mass.; bids 
in, 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 
2600 tons, Sullivan square, reconstruction, 
Boston, to Truscon Steel Co., Boston; M. 
DeMatteo Construction Co., Quincy, Mass., 


general contractor. 
19 


'25 tons, Lawton grade school, Seattle, to 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

'200 tons, (previously reported unstated) 14- 
Story Ione Plaza apartments, Portland, 
Oreg. ; Republic Construction Co., Los An- 
Beles, general contractors. 

165 tons, Washington state Metaline Falls 
bridge; bids to Olympia, Feb. 14. 


waeiated 561-foot reinforced concrete state 
eta Coos county, Oregon; bids to state 
highway commission, Portland, Feb. 6. 


Unstate 105-foot King county girder bridge, 
Sammamish river; Herman Kathman, Seat- 
tle, arently low $46,900. 


PLATES .., 


PLATES PLACED 
sawdust burner for Raymond Lum- 
pa Raymond, Wash., to Seattle Boiler 
Work seattle, 


Unetas 
state 


ber ¢ 


Februa-y 6, 1950 








SOLVE SCRAP PROBLEMS PROFITABLY 
‘ } 
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AMERICAN RING 


For Use In: 
FOUNDRY 
COKE DEPT. 
STRIP MILL 
STORES DEPT. 
TOOL WORKS 
KRANE KAR 


swings load to 
either side 


OPEN HEARTH 
SCRAP YARDS 
MACHINE SHOP 
ROLLING MILL 
FORGING PLANT 
BLOOMING MILL 
MAINTENANCE DEPT. 
CONSTRUCTION DEPT. 


COLD-DRAWN BAR MILL 


THE ORIGINAL SWING-BOOM MOBILE CRANE 
WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE AND REAR-WHEEL STEER 


[RARE ICAI 


‘nm 





with an 


METAL TURNINGS 


CRUSHER 









KRANE KAR is a lively swing-boom mobile 
crane, gas or diesel operated, of compact 
dimensions, short turning radius. it transports 
any load it can lift. Put it to work in any part 
of your plant, yard, or stores; it will speed 
up production, cut down handling costs. Avail- 
able for service 24 hours a day, every day. 


9 to 37 ft. booms or adjustable telescopic 
booms. Electric magnet, clam-shell bucket, 
and other accessories available. Write for 
Bulletin No. 79. 


COMPLETE MATERIALS- 
HANDLING SERVICE 


Mfrs. of Car Movers, 
Winches, Truck Cranes, etc. 












SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO., 849 63rd ST., BKLYN 20, N.Y. 


. 
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Metal turnings reduced to uni- 
form chips by an American 
23800 Crusher are collected for oil reclamation 
at the Link-Beit Co.’s Ewart Plant, Indianapolis. 





Reduced into uniform chips by 
American shredder ring action, 
long, curly turnings of steel, alum- 
inum, brass etc. release valuable 
cutting oil much more freely—30 to 
50 gallons per ton! Add the sav- 
ings in storage and handling—plus 
the higher scrap value of short 
shoveling turnings—and it’s easy to 
see why Americans pay for them- 
selves . . . over and over again. 


Send for your copy of 
“Crushing Turnings Profitably."’ 






1539 MACKLIND AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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MARKET NEWs ..._ I 





PLATES PENDING 
\ 205 tons, penstocks for Fort Peck, M intang 
dam; bids to U. S. Engineer, Mar. 1: 

| 100 tons plus, 300,000-gallon, elevated wate, 

tank for Port of Seattle airport; America; 
Pipe & Construction Co., Portland, Oreg 
low $46,556. 
Instated, 2000 feet steel piling, Washingto, 
state Metaline Falls bridge; bids to Olymp 
Feb. 14. 
Instated, 500,000-gal. water reservoir, Chie; 
Joseph dam; bids to U. S. Engineer, ge 
attle, Feb. 21. 











Unstated, oil storage terminal, Pasco, Was} 
a ll r Re for Standard Oil Co. of California; bids ; 

: San Francisco headquarters soon. " 
. a 
SNAGGING 
d 
PIPE... 
Get on with production. Do your snage CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 8 a 
ging quicker, cleaner, safer! With Electro OF Se Oe ene ee ee ee ee. Be 
system expansion, to H. G. Purcell, Seatt) i@ nv 
HIGH SPEED SNAGGING WHEELS en-: for U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, |f e 

° . ie ; 
gineered to your job, you'll see costs come - (| 
down and volume of better output go up. Sa ee 4 eee s 
Unstated, four miles 6 and 4 in. pipe for r i 
These wheels work on anything from any- placement, Coulee Dam, Wash.; materials [f } 
; thing—swing frames floor stands or port- furnished by Bureau of Reclamatior 7 8 
° . ° ° e Unstated, 3800 feet 16 and 12 inch; bids to ff § 

able machines. Full details illustrated in Marjorie A. Miller, clerk, Kennewick, Was! 

Feb. 7. 





full color in our new 
Grinding Wheel Manual 


No. 645. Send for it now. RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 





























> 
; It’s free. Central Railroad of New Jersey, 24 diesei- 
° = electric locomotive units, eight 1500 bp [| 
. 1 S, v ip t 
{ Service from Los Angeles or Buffalo SINCE AB general utility units and five 1000-hp ff 
{ 4-338 switching units going to American Locomo- ! 
’ tive Co., New York, four 1500-hp genera t 
, becDo utility units going to Fairbanks-Morse ( 
2 REFRACTORIES & ALLOYS CORPORATION Chicago, and seven 1000-hp switchers wit! 
’ Mfrs. * Refractories « High Speed \ * Crucibles * Alloys four going to Electro-Motive Division, Gen- 
* 344 DELAWARE AVE. Grinding Wheels, BUFFALO 2,N. Y. eral Motors Corp., LaGrange, iil. and three 5634 F 
c \. J to the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddy- 
. stone, Pa. 
- piper oS SS en eer : ee ie ee eed Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 26 general pur- 
4 pose diesel locomotives, including 12 t 
es Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 
- Corp., LaGrange, Ill.; 11 to American Le- 
| comotive Co., New York; 3 to Baldwir 
ie | Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 3 
C Southern, twenty-one 1500-hp_ diesel-electr Pri 
~ locomotive road units, to the Electro-Motive 
c Division, General Motors Corp., LaGrange 
_ Il. 
ro LOCOMOTIVES PENDING Boo 
L. Central of Georgia, five 1500-hp diesel-electri 
<< road switchers and two 2000-hp passenger 
=< locomotive units. 
= RAILROAD CARS PLACED 
— Central of Pennsylvania, 125 seventy-ton hop 
per cars to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 25 seventy-to 
covered hopper cars to Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Lackawanna, 300 seventy-ton hopper cars ‘0 
American Car & Foundry Co., New York. 
i ‘ So New York Central, two rail diesel cars to the 
Budd Co., Philadelphia. 
} | THE COO WORK BENCH OF STEEL Southern Pacific, 3100 freight cars, including 
| | . 2000 fifty-ton box cars to Pullman-Standatd 
i Standardized, ready-made HALLOWELL Work Benches save trouble and expense Car Mfg. Co.’s Bessemer, Ala., plant; Se 
i f “b ildi “”“ id ° ° f ° d i fifty-ton automobile cars, to own shops 
| ° uilaing your own ; provide superior equipment or maximum pro uctivity. Sacgamento, Calif.; and 100 seventy-ton 
Interchangeable units readily adaptable to individual requirement. Easily drop-end gondolas to Ralston Car Co., 
! bolted together to form continuous bench, yet may be taken down and re- sas sects 
assembled as single units. Rigid, heavy-duty construction eliminates bolting RAILROAD CARS PENDING 
{ | *_* . . . . ~ ‘ rere ») sc V- re 
| to the floor, minimizes installation and maintenance. oe Growers Express 100 fifty-ton 
i . ° > rigerator cars, to own shops, 
Te HALLOWELL Work Benches do credit to any plant. Functional design Pa RT : ars and 
i | ‘ New York Central, 500 to 2000 box cars 
| and attractive appearance encourages better plant housekeeping and worker 500 to 1500 gondolas, the latter for its or 
(| ¢ . . i sidiary, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; 
perrormance. Full details in Bulletin 701. closed ‘Feb. 3. 
Northern Pacific, 500 fifty-ton box cars and 
| SHOP EQUIPMENT OF STEEL 50 cabooses; pending. 
| Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 300 covered phos 
phate hopper cars; inquiries out. 











JENKINTOWN 33, PENNSYLVANIA 


156 STEEL BM Februs 


| 

Ready-Made, Standardized ‘a 
| St. Louis-San Francisco, 40 seventy-'00 

| SPS STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. | At. enleten etnias See ae 
| Co., Chicago. 
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PERFORATED METALS 
(and Sheet Materials) 


are employed in the most unusual applications, 
as well as screening, grading, etc., where extreme 
accuracy is essential; in safety guarding requiring 
dependable strength; and ornamental grilles where 
quality and distinction is paramount. H & K screens 
are available with tolerances as close as + .0005 
variation in hole diameters. Kind and temper of 
metal—sheet materials such as: plastics, fabrikoids, 
etc., may be specified. Your inquiry, regardless of 
specifications, is invited for recommendations and 
prices. 


AN UNUSUAL APPLICATION 

IN BEET HARVESTING — H & K per- 
forated wheel tires are used to hold 
beet picking spikes — a great labor 
saving application , j 



















5634 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF ROLLING STEEL 





By 
eWilhelm Tafel 


e | 


312 Pages Covers every angle of the design, 
Price Postpaid construction and operation of the 
$4.50 steel rolling mill. i? 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 


COWLES 


i 
















OVER 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 






Standard for Service 
and Durability. 
Ground to extremely 
close Tolerances and 
Finish. Made by 
Toolmakers. 


COWLES 
TOOL COMPANY 


2086 W. 110th ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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| Yes, and With 
Hairline Precision 


Rapid operation . . . Hairline Accuracy . . - 


latest development in cutting mild steel, and 
sheet metal, up to 1-inch with amazing sav- 


For exacting projects (see illustration at the 
right), no single unit of metal-working equip- 
ment does so many different things so cleanly 
and efficiently as does the 
pictured above. 


In metal-working plants, automotive, aviation, 
home appliance, and other industries, where 
work of this character is being done,—this 
machine is held in high regard for its ver- 
satility and economy of operation. 


This great usefulness is the result of half- 
a-hundred years of engineering experience 
which prospective buyers, with reason and 
respect, applaud. 
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he use of Kling Rotary Shears marks the 












ngs in time, labor, and production costs. 


Kling Rotary, 
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KLING BROS. Engineering Works 


1328S North Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois, 
EXPORT DEPT. 1111 South Ferry Building, New York 4, N. Y. 
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What About the 


Reputation of 
the Builder 


A good reputation is more precious than great 
skill and fine quality. Strangely enough, a good 
reputation cannot be bought, nor is it ever offered 
for sale. It can only serve as a bond of human con- 
fidence so vital in modern business transactions. For 
seventy years Layne has been building a good repu- 
tation. The task isn't complete yet, nor wil it ever 
be. But the job is far enough advanced to be 
bringing in many fine orders for Layne equipment 
and services. As a basic policy, it has aided Layne 
to become a great world-wide organization. 

When you buy a Layne Well Water System or a 
Layne Vertical Turbine Pump, you are getting the 
assurance that if Layne equipment does not make 
good—the Layne Organization will! 


DOING THE JOB 
—COMPLETE! 


Layne's planning supplements that of your own 
engineers, but Layne's work is complete from the 
test well to the finished, and in operation units— 
proven in production volume and fully adjusted for 
the task to be performed. Such a service is widely 
welcomed by the Nation's greatest—and sometimes 
smallest cities and ind@strial plants. It is an over- 
all service that saves time and gives universal sat- 
isfaction. For further information, literature, etc., 
address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES, MEMPHIS 8, TENN. 


Tayne 


BUILDERS OF HIGH EFFICIENCY 








Layne-Arkansas Cv., 
Norfolk, Va. * 


ae ee COMPANIES: 
* Layne-Atiantic Co. 

Memphis, Tenn., * Layne-Northern 
Layne-Louisiana Co., Lake 
Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, La. * 
New York City * Layne-Northwest 
Columbus, Ohio 


Layne Cc € Fy c 0. 
Co Mishawaka, Ind. * 

harles, La * 
Layne New York Co., 


Milw — , Wisc. * Layne-Ohio Co. 
* Layne-Pacific, Inc., Seattle, Wash. * The Layne-Texas 
Co., Ltd. ng Texas * Layne-Western Co., Kansas 
City Mo Layne-Minnesota Co. Minneapolis, 
Minn. * International Water Corporation, Pittsburrh 


Pa. * International Water Supply, Fey London, Ont., 
Can. * Layne- -H spano Americana, S. A., Mexico, D. F. 
General Filter Company i Iowa 








NEW BUSINESS 





— 


CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRIS{ 


ALABAMA 


ANNISTON, ALA.—Anniston Foundry Co., 
W. H. Deyo, president, announces plans for 
an expansion program, new plant to cost 
approximately $250,000. 

BIRMINGHAM—Hanna Paint Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., has acquired Hanna Paint Mfg. 
Co, and plans expansion of facilities. 


CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD CITY, CALIF.—Pacific Portland 
Cement Co. will spend $100,000 on a mod- 
ernization program of its plant. New filter- 
ing, purifying and dust collecting equipment 
will be installed in three units of the plant. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Blum’s Inc., candy and 
confectionery manufacturer, will build a 
$500,000 addition to its plant. Approximate- 
ly 30,000 sq ft of working space will be 
added. 

SAN LEANDRO, CALIF.——Purex Chemical Co, 
has announced plans for construction of a 
$100,000 plant for manufacture of house- 
hold chemicals. 


DELAWARE 


DOVER, DEL.—Gordon Steel Co., machinery, 
has been chartered by the corporation de- 
partment of the Secretary of State’s office 
here; U. S. Corporation Co., Dover, is serv- 
ing as principal office. 

DOVER, DEL.—L. S. Watlington Mfg. Co., 
metals, has been chartered by the corpora- 
tion department of the Secretary of State’s 
office here. Corporation Trust Co., 100 W. 
Tenth St., Wilmington, Del., is serving as 
principal office. 

DOVER, DEL.—Universal Jet Industries Inc., 
machinery, has filed a charter of incorpora- 
tion with the corporation department of 
the Secretary of State’s office here. United 
States Corp. Co. is principal office. 

DOVER, DEL.—York Electric & Machine Co. 
Inc., machines, has been chartered by the 
corporation department of the Secretury of 
State’s office here. Corporation Trust Co., 
100 W. Tenth St., Wilmington, Del., is 
serving as the principal office. 

DOVER, DEL.—Burgess Vibrocrafters Inc., 
leather and metal materials, has filed a 
charter of incorporation with the corporation 
department of the Secretary of State’s of- 
fice here; Corporation Trust Co., 100 W 
Tenth St., Wilmington, Del., serving as prin- 
cipal office. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—The first phase of 
structural steel work on the $40 million 
Delaware Memorial Bridge near here be- 
gan Jan, 26. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—International Harvester Co, an- 
nounces award of contract to Ragnar Ben- 
son Inc., 4744 W. Rice St., Chicago, for 
service parts depot, Oakleigh drive and Har- 
vester street; cost approximately $1.5 mil- 
lion. Norris & Co., 589 Forrest Rd. S. W., 
Atlanta, has contract for heating, ventilat- 
ing and air conditioning; White Electrical 
Construction Co., 946 W. Peachtree N. W., 
for electrical work; Lewis & Co. Associates, 
33 Hunter S. W., for gypsum roof deck; and 
Crawford & Slaten Co., 820 Woodrow §S. W., 
for sprinkler system. 


INDIANA 


RICHMOND, IND.—An increase of 30 per 
cent in production facilities at the local 
refrigeration plant of Crosley Mfg. Co. has 
been announced by J. W. Craig, vice presi- 
dent of Avco Mfg. Corp. and general man- 
ager of its Crosley Division. Addition of 
new equipment will enable the Richmond 
plant to turn out 2500 refrigerators a day. 


LOUISIANA 


GRETNA, LA.—Southern Cotton Oil Co., L. C. 
Haskell, 1701 Canal Bank Bldg., New Or- 
leans, received bids Feb. 1 for a shortening 
plant; August Perez & Associates, Audubon 
Bidg., New Orleans, architect 


MISSOURI 


ST, LOUIS—Union Electric Co. of Missoyy 
315 N. 12th St., has plans in Progress 
for an office and service building at 19, 
and Gratiot streets, cost $2 million; Rat 
mann, Koelle & Carroll, 316 N. Eighth g 
architect; William C. E, Becker, Ambasgg,. 
dor Bldg., structural engineer; John D, Fy. 
vey, 316 N. Eighth St., mechanical enginee; 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI, O.—Joseph T. Ryerson & Sm 
Inc. announces plans for construction of 4 
large steel service plant and office building 
cost in excess of $1 million, to be locate 
on Spring Grove avenue at Adelaide street, 
The company will continue operations at jt; 
present plant at Front street and Freema 
avenue until the new project is ready fo 
operations, possibly by fall. 

CLEVELAND—Forcite Corp. has been forme 
by Richard O. Hull of R. O. Hull & Co 
Inc,, chemical manufacturing firm at 127 
W. Third St. The new company will many. 
facture and deal in anodes and elect. 
plating supplies. The firm will not do an 
electro-plating as reported here previously. 


TEXAS 


BAYTOWN, TEX.—Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., Humble Bldg., Houston, has plans ip 
progress for six acid plants. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—Pontiac Refining 
Corp., Edwin Singer, president, 3400 Law. 
rence Dr., and Chicago Corp., C. K. Wil 
liams, vice president, 135 LaSalle St., plan 
chemical and refining industry plant, cost 
$15 million. 

FREEPORT, TEX.—Dow Chemical Co, re 
ceived bids Jan, 26 for an ammonia plant 
including mechanical work and equipment 
cost approximately $3.5 milion, 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE—Lewis Refrigeration Co. reports 
receiving a $300,000 contract for a refriger- 
ation plant for Consolidated Builders, wh 
have the contract for Detroit dam on the 
Santiam river, Oregon. The plant will be 
used for control temperature of mass con- 
crete, 

TACOMA, WASH.—Additions and expansion 
of Hooker Electrochemical Co.’s loca] plant 
will be designed and supervised by com- 
pany engineers, completion planned by - 
tober. Increased space will be provided f 
larger production of caustic soda and liquid 
chlorine. A new type of electrolytic cell wil 
be installed. 


FERROALLOYS 


(Continued from Page 141) 


Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 51%). 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk, 22.0c per 5, 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.2 


less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.20 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). 0" 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% ¢ 
31.85¢ oe lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75 
0.06% 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% 
Cc ste. 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5¢, 1% 
C 27.25c, 1.50% C 27. 1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, les 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


‘““SM” Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr! 62- 66% 
C 0.75-1.25% max.). Com 


Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, ‘ 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per 0 
contained chromium, carload, packed 28.850, 
ton lots 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered 


Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Berke 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon f¢ pany’ 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. And 5c for @ 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 


Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr anc 1% 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max or 
C grade, $1.03 per Ib of ‘contained we 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivere¢. Spo 
add 5c. 
Silicon Ailoys 
i, lump. 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carlo 4 oked 
bulk, 17.00c per Ib of contained pa 
18.40c; ton lot 19.50c, f.o.b, Niag 
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Now you ‘re cooking with 
_\ CHACE: 





STEVENS 
ROASTER 
THERMOSTAT 





~ 


A COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST. 


No. 36—Product of 


| Stevens Manufacturing Co. 
ee Mansfield, Ohio 
i 


Tw wT 
4 > cAR 443 
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HM 
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POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Chace Thermostatic Bimetal, 
that is. It's the actuating element in the new 
Stevens Type R thermostat, used for precision 
control of the Swartzbaugh “Everhot” Roasterette. 





mechanical 
Requirements for this thermostat include: 


POWER PRESSES | o Claes: temperatiive contre 


FOR e Protection up to 600° F 
ALL INDUSTRIES e Positive make and break 
e Fast response 
. . . making Chace No. 3600 Bimetal the 
ZEW g HAH N EMANN C0 | logical choice for its actuating element! Properties 
” of No. 3600 include high deflection and torque 
56 AVENUE A, NEWARK 5, N. J. rates, with maximum sensitivity between 200 and 
600° F. These qualities make it ideal for this 


application and other domestic appliances. 


at a rg ae 
> a atri ei 4X2? 


er 


Your product, too, is more saleable and more 
efficient when it's actuated by one of the thirty 
dependable Chace Thermostatic Bimetals. When 
8 E | D SURFACE designing your new product, or re-designing your 


GRINDERS present one, Chace application engineers can 
assist you, through their long experience in the 


10,000 IN USE fields of temperature response, indication and 


THEY HAD TO BE GOOD TO BE SO control . . . consult them. 
FAVORABLY KNOWN FOR SO LONG 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


REID BROTHERS CO., INC. BEVERLY, mass. W. M. CHACE CO. 
-, Thermostatic Bimetal 


1640 BEARD AVE., DETROIT 9, MICH. 


NNUAL 77 
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ebrua }, 1950 
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MARKET PRICES 








am 3 freight not exceeding St 


illowed 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, 
bulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained 
packed 12.9%c, ton lot 14.35c 


Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon 
75°,  Ferrosilicon: Contract, 
bulk 13.5¢ per lb of contained Si, 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, 


Delivered Spot, add 0.8c. 


80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, 
bulk, 14.65-15.00c per lb of contained Si, car- 


load packed 15.9c, ton lot 


18.05¢ Delivered. Spot, add 
Low-Aluminum 85° Ferrosilicon: 


earload, lump, 


carload, lump, 
ton 17.2c. 


carload, lump, 


(Al 0.50% 


Louis rate 3% 1b and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 


approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l, 
ton lot 11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. 


sarload 
cation 0.25¢c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


ton l16c 
Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing 
(Al 0.40% prox. 5 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). 
: prices Contract, carload, bulk 6.15¢ per Ib of briquet, 


iy = 2 Data 
carload Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, 


small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


less ton 
Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% 


F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 


90-95°. Ferrosilicon: Contract, 
bulk, 16.5c per Ib of contained 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, 


Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 90-95 Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7¢ to above 90-95% 


prices 


Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si 

Fe). C.l. lump, bulk, regular 
of Si, c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.1¢ Add 1.5c for max. 

grade Deduct 0.4c for max. 
analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara 


lump, carload, bulk, 7.65c 
ton lots packed 9.05c, 200 


smaller lots 9.90c. Delivered, 


Briquetted Alloys 


' Chromium Griquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr). Con- 
carload, bulk, 13.75c per lb of briquet, 
4 carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 
Delivered. Add 0.25c 


’ tract 


. 16.15¢ 
Spot, add 0.25c 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 lb and containing exactly 
ecarload, bulk 10.45c 


Contract, 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11 
less ton 12.45¢c Delivered 
notching. Spot, add 0.25. 


Or 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing 





Een 
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MCDANEL 


Refractory 
Porcelain Co. 


Beaver Falls 
Penna. 


160 


carload, lump, 


ton 19.7c. 


ferrosilicon 


1% 
19.0c per Ib 


Falls, N. Y 


for notching 


per Ib of 
25e, 
0.25c for 


onger Life with... 


Calcium Alloys 


earload 


Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


calcium 21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot 
Fe grade 0.25¢. 

0.25c. 
40% Fe). Titanium Alloys 


of alloy, 3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% 
Ib rim Contract, ton»Jots 2” x D, $1.40 per 
up 0.5c. 


we, 


less ton 


Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, € 
3-4.5%.) Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. Nia- 
freight not exceeding 


of Mn). gara Falls, N. Y., 


Louis rate allowed. 


Vanadium Alloys 


approx 





MCDANEL 
High Temperature 


COMBUSTION 
TUBES 


McDanel Porcelain Combustion Tubes and Zirco Tubes are 
precision made. Density, bore size, wall thickness, etc. are 
carefully controlled to assure maximum resistance to thermal 
shock, accurate fit and gas tightness. Cast as a single unit, 
they defy devitrification—give longer service and lower re- 
placement costs. For carbon and sulphur determinations, 
McDanel Tubes are tops. 

Leading metallurgists in the steel and iron industries say: 
*‘McDanel Tubes stand up well under extremes in tempera- 
ture’ — “Never spall or blister’’—‘‘Highly satisfactory in 
every respect’’. 

Specify McDanel High Temperature Porcelain Combustion 
Tubes and Zirco Tubes from your supplier. 


OTHER McDANEL PRODUCTS 


e Non-spalling, non-blistering, gas tight Combustion Tubes. 
e High Temperature Zirco Tubes. 

e Self Cooling Combustion Tubes. 

@ Refractory Porcelain Specialties in stock or designed to meet 


your needs. 


10.30c, per lb of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, 


c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 
(Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 


6.30c, ¢.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, 
ton 8.80c,. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, 


Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained. 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, 
14-18% and Si 53-59%.) Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 


max. Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, 


contained Ti; lass ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, 
6-8%). Contract $160 per net ton, f.o.b. 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi river and north 


Ferrovanadium: Open-Hearth Grade (Va 


















































55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max. (op. 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of co: taines 
Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible- special 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., ¢ 45. 
1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed (Grad« 
(Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max 
$3.10. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c: No ; 
63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed, 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload ot. 
$1.20 per lb contained V,O;, freight 
lowed. Spot, add 6c. 


Tungsten Alloys 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 }p 
W or more, 2.25 per Ib of contained w 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 


Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 per Ib of cop. 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, $3. 


Zirconium Alloys 


12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Sj 39. 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.), Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, ¢.1. packed 
7.35¢c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c, Delivered, 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47. 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy 
ton lot 21c, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed, 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Boron Alloys 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max, 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 Ib or more, 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of ab 
loy. Less than 100 lb $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices 100 
lb and over are as follows: Grade A (1- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per 
Ib contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., with freight 
not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
tination 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c¢ per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, 8c per 1b, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as_ high-carbon 
ferrotitanium, 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max. 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton 
lot, 2” x D, $2.90 per lb of contained Cb, 
less ton $2.95. Delivered. Spot, add 25c. 


CMSZ Mixes: (No, 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No, 3 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.7% 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car 
load packed 19.0c per Ib of material, ton lot 
19.75¢, less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, B 0.55-0.75%). Carload 
packed. 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, to 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
%” x 12 M, 16.5¢ per Ib of alloy, ton lot 
17.50c, less ton 18.5¢. Delivered, Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti® 
11%). C.l. packed, 17.00c per Ib of alloy; to 
lots 18.00c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagaté 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 
V-5 Foundry Alloy: Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19% 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25¢ per Ib o 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.006, 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Lump, bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bull 
11.50c, packed 11.75c. Less ton lots, pac 
12.25¢ per Ib of alloy, f.0.b. Philo, 0., wit 
freight not to exceed railroad freight allow 
w destination. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% 
content with unitage of $3 for each 
above or below the base); Gross tons 
load, f.o.b, seller’s works, Mt, Pleasant, # 
Siglo, Tenn., $65 per gross ton. 
Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per 1b, 00% 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and We=shingto™ 
Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.13. 
Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per 1b, 
Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washing'02, *% 
packed in bags containing 20 Ib molyb- 
denum, 95.00c. 
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